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Chauncy D. Harris, author of the article on 
“Suburbs,” is assistant professor of geography 
at the University of Chicago. He has recently 
been connected with the University of Nebraska 
and the Department of State. He has published 
a number of articles on urban and industrial 
problems of Europe and North America in vari- 
ous geographical journals. 


The late Ralph Danhof, author of ‘The 
Accommodation and Integration of Conflicting 
Cultures in a Newly Established Community,” 
wrote a study of the social organization of newly 
established planned communities as a doctoral 
dissertation. He was a collaborator in the Di- 
vision of Program Planning of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration and later a social 
science analyst for the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. He died February 24, 1942, follow- 
ing an illness of almost a year. 


Three years of participant observation in an 
Italian slum community have provided material 
for many articles by William F. Whyte, of which 
““A Slum Sex Code,” appearing in this issue, is 
only one. “Corner Boys: A Study of Clique 
Behavior” appeared in the American Journal of 
Sociology in March, 1941. “Social Organiza- 
tion in the Slums” appeared in the American 
Sociological Review in February of this year. 
Street Corner Society will appear as a Sociology 
Book Club book this fall. 


“The Paranoid Pseudo-community” de- 
scribes some of the sociological and psychologi- 
cal implications of paranoia. The author, 
Dr. Norman Cameron, is chairman of the de- 
partment of psychology at the University of 
Wisconsin. He has written on schizophrenic 
thinking, problem-solving, and language. He 


will have a section on “The Functional Psy- 


| To be published this fall 


SOCIETY 
AND NATURE 


A Sociological Inquiry 
By HANS KELSEN 


University of California 


The main problem of this sociologi- 
cal study is the influence which 
man’s ideas of society, and especially 
the idea of justice, exercise on his 


interpretation of nature. 


On the basis of rich ethnological 
material, Mr. Kelsen analyzes the 
thoroughly social character which 
the concept of nature has in the 
mind of the primitive, and the 
prominent place which the prin- 
ciple of retribution, the oldest and 
most usual form of the idea of jus- 
tice, has in the primitive’s view of 
the world. The author examines 
the important role which the prin- 
ciple of retribution plays in the re- 
ligion and in the early natural phi- 
losophy of the ancient Greeks in 
order to show how the law of cau- 
sality emerges here out of the prin- 
ciple of retribution. 


Of special interest to students of the his- 
tory of ideas, of the history of science, so- 
ciologists, ethnologists, logictans, jur- 


ists, theologians, and classical scholars. 


$4.00 


The University of Chicago Press 
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Winner of the 1943 John Anis- 
field Award of $1,000 for the 
“best book of the year on race 
relations.” 


Negroes 
in Brazil 


By DONALD PIERSON 


University of Sao Paulo, Brazil 


A revealing study of racial 
integration through color 
mixture, in a land where 
class not race determines so- 
cial prestige. 


AFRANIO CouTINHO, Assistant Editor, 
Selegdes do Reader’s Digest, has written 
us as follows: ‘Please allow me to 
congratulate you for the splendid 
book you published about my country 
—Negroes in Brazil, by Donald Pier- 
son. This book deals with a very im- 
portant issue and gives a very true 
picture of our way of life. The author 
has not handled his subject matter 
from the superficial viewpoint of the 
tourist.” 


ARNA BoNTEMPS, in a review in the 
New York Herald Tribune, says: “‘ Ne- 
groes in Brazil is the result of long 
study and a complete familiarity with 
the country and the people... . he 
selected the seaport city of Bahia. 
Here in microcosm, he examined the 
whole scope of race contact in a city 
about the size of Seattle or Indianapo- 
lis, located in a state that has been 
called the ‘ Virginia’ of Brazil.” 


In the University of Chicago 
Sociological Series and the 
Sociology Book Plan 


ILLUSTRATED. $450 


The University of Chicago Press 


choses” in Personality and the Behavior Dis- 
orders, edited by J. McV. Hunt of Brown Uni- 


versity. 


Jerome S. Bruner, who uses the interview 
method for information on “How Much Post- 
war Migration?” is associate director of Prince- 
ton University’s Office of Public Opinion Re- 
search and managing editor of the Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly. During 1941 and 1942 Dr. 
Bruner was connected with the Foreign Broad- 
cast Intelligence Service and the Office of War 
Information in Washington, working on propa- 
ganda analysis and the measurement of public 
opinion. He received his doctorate in psy- 


chology from Harvard in 1941. 


Frank Knight and Robert Maclver partici- 
pate in an exchange of views on causation in 
social science occasioned by the publication of 
Professor Maclver’s book, Social Causation. 
Professor MaclIver is head of the department of 
Frank 


Knight is professor of social science at the Uni- 


sociology at Columbia University. 


versity of Chicago. 


E. L. Thorndike and Ella Woodyard’s “The 
Relation between the Aesthetic Status of a 
Community and Its Status in Other Respects’”’ 
is another in the series of statistical studies of 
the quality and the appraisal of life in 310 
American cities of which Your City (1939) was 
the summary. Professor Thorndike is one of 
Articles by 
Professor Thorndike which have appeared in 


America’s leading psychologists. 


the American Journal of Sociology are “The 
Relation between Intellect and Morality in 
Rulers,” in November, 1936, and “The Influence 
of Disparity of Incomes on Welfare,” in July, 
1938. ‘Individual 


Cities: Their Nature and Causation,” by Pro- 


Differences in American 


fessor Thorndike and Miss Woodyard, appeared 


in the September, 1937, issue. 
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SUBURBS 
10 
i CHAUNCY D. HARRIS 
BRO. ABSTRACT 
The suburbs of the 140 metropolitan districts defined by the Sixteenth Census are analyzed in this 
J paper. ‘These suburbs have a population of 22,369,432, or 35.5 per cent of the population of the districts 
and 17.0 per cent of the population of the entire country. ‘In 10 metropolitan districts more than 60 per cent 


of the people live in suburbs. ‘The extent of development of suburbs varies according to functional type and 
size of city, location with respect to a climax area, and location with respect to rivers and associated state 
boundaries; Of the 352 individual suburbs of more than 10,000 population classified in this paper, 174 are 
residential and 149 industrial. Generalized suburb types including the whole suburban area of each district 
have also been evolved. These suburb types, indicated by letters are: A, industrial fringe; B, industrial; C, 
¥ . complex; D, dormitory; and E, mining and industry. Although suburban development has been closely 

associated with industry, industrial suburbs stagnated during the last decade, whereas residential suburbs 


showed rapid growth. 


' The strong suburban trend in Ameri- 
fo can cities calls for a study of suburban 
i types and trends.’ In view of the need 
for studies of cities with their suburbs, 
the Bureau of the Census has recognized 
some sort of metropolitan district since 
1910.2, The Sixteenth Census provides 


*See Louis Wirth, “Urban Communities,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVII (May, 1942), 
829-40, especially pp. 833-35; and Anonymous, 
“The Growth of City Suburbs, Federal Home Loan 
Bank Review, VII (August, 1941), 373-75, 387. 


| 2U.S. Bureau of the Census, Thirteenth Census of 

| the United States, 1910, Vol. 1: Population, 1910, 

General Report and Analysis (Washington, D.C.: 

f Government Printing Office, 1911), “Cities and 

Their Suburbs,” pp. 73-77. In this census 25 

i metropolitan districts were recognized; each con- 
tained a city of more than 200,000 population. 

Idem, Fourteenth Census of the United States, 

1920, Vol. I: Population, 1920, Number and Distri- 

bution of Inhabitants (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 

ment Printing Office, 1921), “Cities and Their 


data on 140 metropolitan districts. Each 
contains at least one city of more than 
50,000 population and includes contigu- 
ous minor civil divisions with a density 
of population of 150 or more per square 


Suburbs, pp. 62-71. In this census 29 metropolitan 
districts are recognized; each contained a city of 
more than 200,000. 

Idem, Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, 
Metropolitan Districts, Population and Area (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1932). 
This census defined 96 metropolitan districts, each 
of which had a population of more than 100,000. 
Significant studies based largely on this census in- 
clude R. D. McKenzie, The Metropolitan Community 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933), especially pp. 
39-49, and U.S. National Resources Committee, 
Our Cities, Their Role in the National Economy 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1937). 

Population figures for metropolitan districts and 
their suburbs for 1940 as used in this paper have 
been taken from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Siz- 
teenth Census of the United States, 1940, Press Re- 
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mile. Mere density is only a moderately 
good indicator of the limits of cities, but 
the figures on metropolitan districts have 
the great virtue of uniformity. The fol- 
lowing study includes only those areas 
which lie within metropolitan districts 
but outside the chief cities. 


POPULATION IN SUBURBS 


The suburbs of the 140 metropolitan 
districts have a population of 22,369,432, 
which is 35.5 per cent of the population of 
these urban units and 17.0 per cent of the 
population of the entire country.’ Of the 
1,077 urban units in the United States 
leases, Ser. PH-1, Nos. 1-140, and Summary (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Bureau of the Census, various 
dates between February 13, 1941, and June 11, 
1941). The same figures are found in ibid., Popula- 
tion, First Series, Number of Inhabitants, United 
States Summary (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1941), pp. 71-75. Detailed figures on 
each district are contained in the bulletins issued 
for each state. It is planned also to have a Vol. VIII, 
Metropolitan Districts. 


3 Large cities which are clearly subordinate to 
the main city either in terms of size or trade relation- 
ships are grouped with suburbs in this study, even 
though they are considered part of the “central 
cities” by the census. Without these changes the 
suburbs would have a population of 20,169,603, or 
32.0 per cent of the population of the metropolitan 
districts. 

Fifteen of the 23 metropolitan districts with more 
than one central city have been altered. The follow- 
ing “central cities’’ are grouped with suburbs: Eliza- 
beth, Jersey City, Newark, and Paterson (New 
York); Oakland (San Francisco); Niagara Falls 
(Buffalo); Kansas City, Kan. (Kansas City, Mo.); 
New Britain (Hartford); Schenectady and Troy 
(Albany); Holyoke (Springfield, Mass.); Haverhill 
(Lowell-Lawrence); Bethlehem and Easton (Allen- 
town); Portsmouth and Newport News (Norfolk); 
Council Bluffs, Iowa (Omaha, Neb.); Rome (Utica); 
Rock Island and Moline, Ill. (Davenport, Iowa); 
Ashland, Ky. (Huntington, W.Va.); and Superior, 
Wis. (Duluth, Minn.). 

The 9 metropolitan districts in which two central 
cities are recognized as either co-ordinate or rela- 
tively independent are: Beaumont-Port Arthur, 
Fall River-New Bedford, Hamilton-Middletown, 
Lowell-Lawrence, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Racine- 
Kenosha, Saginaw-Bay City, Scranton—Wilkes- 


Barre, and Tampa-St. Petersburg. (Lowell-Law 
rence falls in both groups.) 


with more than 10,000 population in 
1940, slightly more than one-third (383) 
were suburbs in metropolitan districts.* 
In 10 metropolitan districts more than 60 
per cent of the total population live out- 
side the political boundaries of the chief 
city. Of this group, Boston and Pitts- 
burgh are particularly striking in having 
more than a million people in suburbs. 
Other cities are Providence, Springfield 
(Massachusetts), Hartford, Albany, 
Scranton, Allentown, Wheeling, and 
Davenport. On the other hand, there are 
9 cities with less than ro per cent of their 
population in suburbs, but most of these 
have fewer than 100,000 inhabitants; the 
only large city of this group is New Or- 
leans. 

The extent of development of sub- 
urbs in metropolitan districts varies ac- 
cording to location with respect to a 
climax area, according to location with 
respect to rivers, bays, and associated 
state boundaries, to functional type of 
cities, and to size of cities. 

The principal factor in amount of 
suburbanization appears to be location 
with respect to a small area, hereafter 
called simply the ‘climax area,” which 
covers only the eastern part of the Manu- 
facturing Belt and includes southern 
New England, the middle Atlantic states, 
and the industrial area near the Appala- 
chian coal fields (Fig. 1). Within the 
climax area are g of the 10 metropolitan 
districts with more than 60 per cent of 

4 Of this number, 317 were incorporated and 66 
were unincorporated but defined as urban under a 
special rule of the United States Census. The 352 
suburbs classified in the Appendix include the sub- 
urbs with more than 10,000 population in 1930. 
Together with 5 unincorporated suburbs not classi- 
fied for lack of sufficient data and 153 in central 
cities (130 single central cities, 18 centers in 9 double 
districts, and the 5 boroughs of New York City) 
they make up the 510 urban units within metro- 
politan districts for which employment data were 


available in the 1935 censuses of trade and manu- 
factures. 
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their population in suburbs and 15 of 18 
with more than 50 per cent. The 31 
metropolitan districts in this area aver- 
age 49.2 per cent of their population in 
suburbs, compared to 23.9 per cent for 
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this area 48 per cent of the metropolitan 
districts have more than half of their 
population in suburbs, compared to but 
3 per cent of the districts in the rest of the 
country. Tables 1 and 2 show that in 


500 MILES 
\g 


C.0.H.- 1942 


Fic. 1.—Percentage of population in each metropolitan district living in suburbs. The line incloses the 


climax area. 


the other 109 districts in the United 
States (Table 1). Stated another way, in 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION OUTSIDE CENTRAL 
CITY IN METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS BY SIZE 
GROUPS IN CLIMAX AREA AND IN REST OF 
COUNTRY* 


Climax | Rest of 
Size Group Area |United States 
I ,000,000 Or more... | 50.8 | 34.7 
500 ,OOO-I , COO ,O00 65.1 20.6 
300,000- 500 OOO. 55.2 24.1 
200,000—- 300,000. | 21.6 
L50,000— 200,000. 51.0 28.4 
100,000- 150,000. | 42.2 24.4 
50,000- 100,000 38.8 19.4 
| 
All sizes....... | 49.2 23.9 


* Each metropolitan district is given equal weight. 


this area all functional types and all 
sizes of cities are well above the national 
average in percentage of population in 
suburbs. 

The sharp localization of the climax 
area appears to be related to two factors. 
(1) In the East, extensive urbanization 
and a high density of population associ- 
ated with manufacturing have been 
superimposed on an older pattern of 
small towns and townships. Although 
engulfed by the spread of population 
from the larger centers, these small units 
have maintained their political independ- 
ence, Urban growth has not been con- 
spicuous in the part of the East that lies 
outside the climax area. (2) In the west- 
ern part of the climax area the high de- 
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gree of suburbanization appears related 
rather to the nature of the steel and coal- 
mining industries, which have fostered 
the development of suburbs in western 
Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and West 
Virginia. Except locally, other types of 
industry have not given rise to marked 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION OUTSIDE CENTRAL 
CITY IN METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS BY 
REGION AND FUNCTIONAL TYPE* 


REGION 
FUNCTIONAL To- 
max | Mid- | South) West 
| westf 
} 4 | 
Manufacturing 48.1) 25.7) 26 6) 31.0) 34 
Diversified (D)....| 51.7} 20.7) 22.9] 28.9] 24-9 
Political (P).. 57-2] 15.3] 25.2] 33.4] 27-2 
Transportation (T).| 29.7) 35.8) 26.2 27 
Wholesaling (W). . . | | 14.2] 16.6] 29.2| 20.8 
| 9.7| 14.8] 28.4] 19.3 
esort | 32.0} 33.5] 33-4 
Mining (S). | 64.0 64.0 
Av.. | 49.2] 22.4] 23.5] 30.1 29.5 


* Each metropolitan district is given equal weight, regard- 
less of syze. 

+ Excluding 7 cities in the climax area. 

t Including cities in the East not in the climax area. 


suburbanization in other parts of the 
Manufacturing Belt in the Midwest. 

Location with respect to rivers, bays, 
and state boundaries is important in the 
suburban development of a number of 
cities. San Francisco, Davenport, and 
Norfolk, the only three cities outside the 
climax area having more than 50 per cent 
of their population in suburbs, fall into 
this group. 

Six metropolitan districts include 
parts of three states; all lie on rivers 
which form state boundaries. Twenty- 
two metropolitan districts include por- 
tions of two states; all except 6 of these 
districts lie on rivers forming state 
boundaries. Suburbanization due to 


political division thus results from the 
dual function of rivers as political bound- 
aries and as once-important highways of 
commerce along which large cities be- 
came aligned. State boundaries associ- 
ated with the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries form the basis for the political 
separation of suburbs in the midwestern 
cities of Wheeling, Huntington, Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, Davenport, Omaha, 
Kansas City, and St. Louis. (See the Ap- 
pendix for the names of the larger sub- 
urbs.) Other examples are New York, 
Philadelphia, and Columbus, Georgia. 
Bays and associated rivers (but without 
state boundaries) have been important in 
Boston, Norfolk, and San Francisco. 


Among the various functional types of 
cities recorded in Figure 2, manufactur- 
ing cities show the greatest development 
of suburbs, averaging 34.4 per cent of 
their population in suburbs.’ This type 
of city shows above-average suburban 
development in all regions except the 
climax area and in all size groups except 
the largest (Tables 2 and 3). In the 
climax area, however, 24 of the 31 cities 
have been classified as manufacturing, 
and the suburban development in the 
others is due almost exclusively to indus- 
try. Manufacturing centers include most 
of the metropolitan districts already 
mentioned as having more than 60 per 
cent of their population in suburbs. 
Other industrial centers with important 
suburbs in the climax area are Lowell- 
Lawrence, New Haven, Binghamton, 
Youngstown, Canton, and Huntington. 
Examples from the less-suburbanized 
Midwest are Peoria, South Bend, Cin- 
cinnati, and Louisville. The mining dis- 


5 For a list of cities in each category and a discus- 
sion of the criteria of classification see Chauncy D. 
Harris, “A Functional Classification of Cities in the 
United States,” Geographical Review, XXXIII 
(January, 1943), 86-99. 
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trict of Scranton—Wilkes-Barre includes 

scores of suburban mining boroughs. 
Resort cities show above-average sub- 

urban development. In the South and 


5 


population in suburbs than any other 

Diversified, political, and transporta- 
tion cities as groups show moderate sub- 


West, where such cities are most numer- 


urban development. Some political cen- 
ous, they have a higher proportion of 


ters, such as Albany, Harrisburg, and 
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Fic. 2.—Functional types of cities (M, industrial; D, diversified; P, political; 7, transportation; W, 
wholesaling; R, retail; X, resort; and S, mining). 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION OUTSIDE CENTRAL CITY IN METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS 
BY FUNCTIONAL TYPE AND SIZE GROUPS* 


FUNCTIONAL TYPE 

Size Group | Types 

| M D P T w R x Ss 
500 , , 000 , O00 | 46.4 25.4 27.0 64.0 39.1 
300,000- 500,000 41.2 26.5 43.0 55-4 7.7 38.0 
I150,000- 200,000 a 32.7 23.6 30.7 
100,000- 150,000. 29.1 14.3 31.6 $3.4 |... 3.91 41.2 27.5 
50,000- 100,000. | St.8 16.8 18.0 21.9 13.8 22.8 32.8 20.0 

| 

All sizes | 34.4 24.9 27.2 27.8 20.8 19.3 | 33-4 | 64.0] 29.5 


* Each metropolitan district is given equal weight. 


; 
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Charleston, have strong suburban de- 
velopment associated with industry. 
Similarly, the diversified cities of New 
York, Boston, and Chicago have many 
industrial suburbs. 

Wholesale and retail centers show the 
weakest suburban development of any 
functional types. Trading centers as a 
group have few suburbs. 

In general, the larger cities exhibit 
stronger suburban development than the 
smaller cities, but the relationship is 
rather irregular (Tables 1 and 3). 


FUNCTIONAL TYPES OF INDIVIDUAL 
SUBURBS 


Suburbs are highly differentiated seg- 
ments showing much greater specializa- 
tion in function than characterizes the 
urban unit as a whole. The commonest 
types of individual suburbs are housing 
or dormitory suburbs (H) and manufac- 
turing or industrial suburbs (M).° Of the 
352 suburbs which have been classified in 
the Appendix, 174 are dominantly resi- 
dential, 149 dominantly industrial, and 
only 29 fall into other categories (3 as- 
sembly wholesaling, 4 retailing, 10 di- 


6 The types of individual suburbs designated by 
the letters H and M discussed in this section and 
again referred to in Table 4 and in the Appendix are 
not represented on the maps. The symbol M on 
Fig. 2 should therefore not be confused with suburb 
type M. For the study of residential areas a valuable 
source with suggestive techniques, useful maps, and 
extensive references is Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, The Structure and Growth of Residential 
Neighborhoods in American Cities (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1939). An excel- 
lent study of a suburban area is Robert C. Klove, 
The Park Ridge—Barrington Area, a Study of Resi 
dential Land Patterns and Problems in Suburban 
Chicago (Chicago: Private edition, distributed by 
the University of Chicago Libraries, 1940). Exam- 
ples of planned suburbs of various types are given 
in Arthur S. Comey and Max S. Wehrly, “Planned 
Communities,” Part I in Land Planning and Land 
Policies, Vol. II of Supplementary Report of the 
Urbanism Committee to the National Resources Com- 
mitiee (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1939), especially pp. 51-55, 67, 83-92, and 
101-9. 


versified, 1 government, and 11 mining). 
Retailing and distribution wholesaling 
are seldom of more than local importance 
in suburbs; such functions cling tena- 
ciously to the central city. Several di- 
versified suburbs, although subordinate 
to the central city, serve as trade centers 
for lesser suburbs in addition to having 
moderate industrial development: Ham- 
mond (Chicago), Oakland (San Fran- 
cisco), and East St. Louis (St. Louis). 
Some residential suburbs contain re- 
markable concentrations of professional 
or clerical workers who commute to the 
central city. This concentration can be 
measured by occupation figures which 
record occupations by place of residence 
rather than by place of work. Of the 19 
cities in the United States which had the 
highest percentage of their gainfully oc- 
cupied workers in professional occupa- 
tions, 16 were suburbs in metropolitan 
districts.’ Similarly, of the 21 cities with 
the highest percentage of the gainfully 
occupied in clerical occupations, 18 were 
suburbs.* Transportation workers show 


7In Berkeley (San Francisco), Glendale, Pasa- 
dena, and Santa Monica (Los Angeles), Evanston 
and Oak Park (Chicago), Cleveland Heights, East 
Cleveland, and Lakewood (Cleveland), Wilkins- 
burg (Pittsburgh), Lower Merion Township (Phila- 
delphia), East Orange, Montclair, and White 
Plains (New York), and Brookline town and 
Newton (Boston) more than 14 per cent of the gain- 
fully occupied were in professional occupations in 
1930. (Calculated from U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, Popula- 
tion, Vol. IV: Occupations by States, Tables 3 and s. 
Figures were available for cities of more than 25,000 
population only. Detailed occupation figures for 
1940 are available for metropolitan districts as units 
and for all cities of more than 10,000 population in 
Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Popula- 
tion, Second Series, Characteristics of the Population 
[Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1942] [bulletin for each state], Tables 33, 42, and 51.) 


§In Alameda (San Francisco), Oak Park, Ber- 
wyn, Cicero, and Maywood (Chicago), Norwood 
(Cincinnati), East Cleveland and Lakewood (Cleve- 
land, Wilkinsburg (Pittsburgh), Upper Darby 
Township (Philadelphia), Jersey City, East Orange, 
Kearny, Bloomfield, and Irvington (New York), 
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a high degree of concentration in 3 sub- 
urbs.? 

There are three good measures of in- 
tensity of industrialization in industrial 
suburbs. The Appendix lists the princi- 
pal suburbs indicated by each index. One 
measure is the percentage of the total 
gainful workers who are engaged in man- 
ufacturing and mechanical occupations. 
Of the 16 cities in the United States with 
the highest percentages, 13 are suburbs 
and 3 are co-ordinate members of central 
cities. Particularly notable are Ham- 
tramck (Detroit), with 74 per cent; Gar- 
field (New York) and Aliquippa (Pitts- 
burgh), with 72 per cent; and Central 
Falls (Providence), with 71 per cent. Oc- 
cupation figures are by place of residence 
and do not necessarily indicate a large 
industrial employment within the sub- 
urb. 

A second and closely related measure 
of industrialization is the percentage 
which industrial employment forms of 
the total employment in industry and 
trade.*® A high percentage indicates that 
a suburb leans heavily on other suburbs 
for trade, since a relatively insignificant 
number of people work in stores within 
the suburb. (Employment figures are re- 
corded by place of work.) Unusually 
high percentages in industry are found in 
Dearborn (Detroit), Campbell (Youngs- 
town), and Munhall (Pittsburgh), with 


and Somerville, Arlington town, and Medford (Bos- 
ton) more than 18 per cent of the gainfully occupied 
were in clerical occupations in 1930. The three cities 
not suburbs are Washington, D.C., Hartford, and 
Topeka. 


® Council Bluffs (Omaha), Covington (Cincin- 
nati), and Superior (Duluth). 


10 Figures are calculated from figures of the 1935 
Biennial Census of Manufactures and the 1935 
Census of Trade as assembled in U.S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Consumer Market 
Data Handbook, 1939 edition, “Domestic Com- 
merce Series,” No 102) (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1939), lines 18, 20, and 22 
for each city. 


98 per cent, and Ecorse (Detroit) and 
Lodi and Harrison Township (New 
York), with 96 per cent. 

A third measure of industrialization is 
the ratio of employment within a suburb 
to the population of the suburb. A high 
ratio indicates a strong daily movement 
of people who work here but who live in 
other suburbs or in the central city. The 
outstanding example of such a suburb is 
Dearborn (Detroit), in which 70,635 peo- 
ple were employed in 1935, although the 
entire population of the city was only 
63,584 in 1940. Other suburban units 
with unusually high ratios are Ham- 
tramck and Highland Park (Detroit) and 
Johnson City and Endicott (Bingham- 
ton). Also worthy of mention are East 
Chicago (Chicago), Lawrence (Lowell- 
Lawrence), and Passaic (New York). 
Such suburbs are similar to city cores 
such as the Loop in Chicago or Manhat- 
tan in New York City in being the focal 
points of commuting; they differ, how- 
ever, in the relative dominance of indus- 
trial employment. 


GENERALIZED SUBURB TYPES 


The study and classification of indi- 
vidual suburbs is a fascinating business; 
but, in order to facilitate generaliza- 
tions, all suburbs in each metropolitan 
district have been grouped and treated as 
a unit. On this basis the suburbs have 
been classified into six types." The clas- 


™ The various types have been recognized and 
separated by a rather complex set of statistical 
criteria. With a few exceptions the principal types 
may be recognized, however, by rather simple 
indices. A-type suburbs are found only in metro- 
politan districts in which the central city is relatively 
dominant, having over 75 per cent of the population. 
The ratio of people employed in industry and trade 
in the suburbs to the population in the suburbs is at 
least .12 and exceeds the ratio for the central city 
by at least .o2. In B-type suburbs the central city 
is relatively less dominant, and the ratio of people 
employed in the suburbs is sometimes higher and 
sometimes lower than in the central city, but the 
ratio employed in industry alone is considerably 
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sification includes only 104 metropolitan 
districts with more than 100,000 popula- 
tion. Statistics are not definitive for 4 
districts of this size or for the 32 smaller 
metropolitan districts with populations 
between 50,000 and 100,000. Figure 3 
shows the distribution of these suburb 


types. 
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strictions; others, to find large blocks of 
cheap land; and yet others, to be away 
from the city because of their own fire 
hazards, odors, or other nuisances. Some- 
times the city line has even been redrawn 
to exclude large industrial properties 
from the city tax base. A-type suburbs 
are most numerous among smaller metro- 
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Fic. 3.—Suburb types (A, industrial fringe; B, industrial; C-1, complex with industrial more impor- 
tant; C-2, complex with residential more important; D, dormitory; £, mining and industrial). 


Industrial fringe suburbs, designated 
by the letter ‘“‘A,” are those in which 
there are many factories but relatively 
few people. Commuting is not from sub- 
urbs to city but from city to suburbs to 
work in factories located outside the po- 
litical limits of the city. Some factories 
are so located to avoid taxes or legal re- 


higher. In C-type suburbs the ratio employed in 
industry and trade in the suburbs is considerably 
less than in the central city, but the ratio employed 
in industry alone may be either more or less. In C-1 
suburbs the ratio in industry in the suburbs is at 
least .o8, and in C-2 suburbs .o4-.08. In D-type 
suburbs the figure is usually considerably below .o4. 
In E-type suburbs the employment in both mining 
and industry is high. 


politan districts in the South, where sev- 
eral cities have large oil refineries or other 
factories just outside city limits. Wich- 
ita, Tulsa, and Oklahoma City are ex- 
amples. New Orleans is the largest city 
of this group. Fort Wayne is the best 
example within the Manufacturing Belt. 

B-type suburbs are industrial suburbs 
containing not only factories but also a 
large porportion of the people who work 
in them. These suburbs lean heavily on 
the central city for wholesale and retail 
trade and professional services. B-type 
suburbs are found in the Manufacturing 
Belt, particularly in the climax area, 
which alone accounts for 11 of the 17 
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cities with this type of suburbs. Reading, 
Allentown, Binghamton, Utica, Albany, 
Springfield (Massachusetts), and Provi- 
dence are outstanding examples in the 
climax area. Davenport is the leading 
example outside this area. 

D-type suburbs are dormitory or resi- 
dential suburbs. Industries in them are 
relatively insignificant, and such retail 
trade as is carried on is merely to serve 
the people who live there. D-type sub- 
urbs are well distributed except in the 
climax area, where they are overwhelmed 
by industrial suburbs. In resort and po- 
litical centers this is the most common 
type. Although dormitory suburbs char- 
acterize the large cities of Los Angeles, 
Washington, and Cleveland, such sub- 
urbs are more common among smaller 
cities, such as the political centers of 
Austin, Lansing, and Des Moines; among 
resorts, such as Phoenix, San Diego, and 
Miami; among industrial centers, such as 
Winston-Salem, Evansville, and Flint; 
and among other types, such as Portland 
(Maine), Jacksonville, Omaha, and San 
Antonio. It is probable that most of the 
metropolitan districts with populations 
between 50,000 and 100,000 —not here 
classified for lack of data—would fall into 
this group. 

Many cities have a complex group of 
suburbs among which both industrial and 
residential suburbs are important. Sug- 
urbs in such cities have been classified as 
C-type. “‘C-1”’ is used to designate urban 
areas in which industrial suburbs appear 
to be the more important, and ‘“C-2” 
those in which dormitory suburbs pre- 
dominate. C-1-type suburbs are most 
common among manufacturing cities on 
the southern and western edges of the 
Manufacturing Belt. It is the suburb 
type of the great centers of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, 4 of 
the five largest cities of the nation. C-2- 


type suburbs, the most numerous type, 
are well distributed both regionally and 
among different functional types of cities. 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco, and 
Columbus are examples from industrial 
diversified, wholesaling, and_ political 
centers. Both complex types are propor- 
tionately more common among large 
than among small centers. 

A mixture of coal-mining and manu- 
facturing suburbs has been designated by 
the letter ““E.”’ E-type suburbs are best 
represented in the anthracite region of 
eastern Pennsylvania (Scranton—Wilkes- 
Barre) but are also found in the Appa- 
lachian bituminous field (Johnstown, 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling, and Charleston) 
and in its southern extension (Birming- 
ham). 

The percentage of the population in 
suburbs shows close correlation with sub- 
urb types. The percentage ranges from 
56.6 per cent for E suburbs (mining and 
industry) through 50.3 per cent for in- 
dustrial suburbs (B), 35.5 per cent for 
C-1 suburbs, 28.5 per cent for C-2 sub- 
urbs to 25.1 per cent for D suburbs; thus, 
with decreasing relative importance of 
the industrial function there is a decreas- 
ing percentage of total population in sub- 
urbs. The relationship holds reasonably 
well for all regions and for all functional 
types of cities. The most significant sin- 
gle group is the B-type suburbs in the 
East, which average 57.5 per cent of the 
population of their metropolitan dis- 
tricts. 

THE SUBURBAN TREND 


The decade 1930-40 was one of marked 
suburbanization. If each metropolitan 
district is given equal weight regardless of 
size, the average increase of population in 
suburbs was 29.7 per cent, compared to 
only 6.5 per cent for the central cities. It 
is notable that, whereas the total popula- 
tion of the United States increased 7.2 
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per cent, the total urban population 7.9 
per cent, and the population in 133 met- 
ropolitan districts 8.2 per cent, the total 
population in central cities increased by 
only 5.0 per cent but that in suburbs by 
15.8 per cent.” Rapid increases in popu- 
lation in suburbs characterized all sec- 
tions of the country, all functional types 


larger cities.'5 The percentage increase 
in population in suburbs varied directly 
with the general rate of increase of the 
district and inversely with the percentage 
of population of the district living in sub- 
urbs. 

Although suburban development has 
been closely associated with industry, the 


TABLE 4 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN POPULATION, 1930-40, FOR SELECTED 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS AND THEIR SUBURBS 


METROPOLITAN WHOLE CENTRAL 

DisTRICcT DIsTRICT City 
New York 7.2 7.6 
Chicago. . 2.1 0.6 
Los Angeles | 
Philadelphia 1.8 | — 1.0 
Boston. . 1.8 — 1.3 
Detroit. . Q.1 
Pittsburgh 2.1 0.3 
San Francisco 10.7 0.0 
St. Louis.... | — 0.9 
Milwaukee 6.3 1.6 
Providence 3.0 0.2 
United Statest 10.8 6.5 
United States-f 5.0 


SUBURBS OVER 10,000 
PoPpuULATION* 


OUTSIDE 
CENTRAL 
an Industrial | Residential 
| (M) (H) 
6.7 7.4 | — 0.6 11.6 
29.6 25.0 | | 28.9 
7.9 7.2 | 0.4 11.8 
3-5 4.5 7-5 
25.4 2.0 4.2 9.8 
3-0 3.4. 
20.8 20.6 | 
17.0 i> 13.8 
22.8 10.6 5.° 21.8 
4.0 4.8 | 0.3 | 12.0 
1.8 | 


* Each suburb is given equal weight. For list of suburbs included under each classification in each district see 


Appendix. 


t Each metropolitan district is given equal weight (percentage increases for each district are added and this 


total is divided by the number of districts). 


t Cities weighted by size (total numerical increase is divided by the total 1930 population of identical units). 


of cities, and all sizes of cities, although 
in cities of less than 100,000 the suburban 
trend was relatively weaker than in the 


2 The figures of 9.3 per cent increase in metro- 
politan districts, 6.1 per cent for the central cities, 
and 16.9 per cent for areas outside central cities 
given in the census include in the increases the total 
1940 population of the 7 metropolitan districts for 
which 1930 figures are not available (622,021 total 
population—445,174 in central cities and 176,847 
outside). The only metropolitan districts in which 
central cities grew more rapidly than suburbs were 
New York, Scranton—-Wilkes-Barre, Allentown, 
Oklahoma City, Jacksonville, Savannah, Altoona, 
Lincoln, Cedar Rapids, and Corpus Christi. 


chief growth during the last decade was 
in residential suburbs. Among individual 
suburbs of more than 10,000 population 
(which incidentally grew less rapidly 
than the smaller suburbs and unincor- 
porated areas), those classified as resi- 
dential averaged 11.7 per cent increase in 


"3 Analysis of rate of increase of population in 
suburbs failed to reveal significant differences re- 
lated to size of city (above 100,000), function of city, 
or regional location, except differences due to corre- 
lation of the above with rate of increase of popula- 
tion for whole metropolitan districts or with per- 
centage of the population living in suburbs. 
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population, compared to 1.7 per cent for 
those classified as industrial..* Table 4 
shows that in nearly all large metropoli- 
tan districts industrial suburbs either 
lost population or gained only slightly, 
whereas residential suburbs showed rapid 
growth. In the New York metropolitan 
district the City of New York increased 


‘4 The metropolitan districts classified as indus- 
trial also grew slowly during 1930-40. Their aver- 
age rate of growth was 6.1 per cent, compared to 
10.8 per cent for all metropolitan districts and 34.4 
per cent for resorts, 28.2 per cent for retail centers, 
16.0 per cent for political centers, 13.2 per cent for 
transportation centers, 12.1 per cent for wholesaling 
centers, and 11.8 per cent for diversified cities. See 
Chauncy D. Harris, “Growth of the Larger Cities in 
the United States, 1930-1940,” Journal of Geog- 
raphy, XLI (November, 1942), 313-18. 

The slower rate of growth of industrial centers 
extended back into the 1920 decade. Daniel O. 
Price (“Factor Analysis in the Study of Metro- 
politan Centers,’’ Social Forces, XX (May, 1942], 
450, Table I) found a negative correlation of .2758 
between percentage of increase in population 1920- 
30 and the percentage of the gainfully occupied in 
nonservice industry in the 93 cities of more than 
100,000 population in 1930. 


more rapidly than did the suburbs, for, 
although the new residential suburbs of 
Long Island grew rapidly, the more nu- 
merous and populous industrial suburbs 
of New Jersey stagnated. 

Three factors contributed to the rapid 
growth of suburbs: (1) increasing use of 
the automobile, which facilitated com- 
muting to distant but pleasant residen- 
tial suburbs, many of which had cheaper 
land and lower tax rates; (2) decreasing 
size of the family and the consequent in- 
crease in number of housing units needed 
for a given population; and (3) a tend- 
ency for changes in some city lines to lag 
behind the expansion in the built-up 
areas.’5 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


's For fuller analyses see Charles C. Colby, 
“Centrifugal and Centripetal Forces in Urban 
Geography,”’ Annals of the Association of American 
Geographers, XXIII (1933), 1-20, and Homer 
Hoyt, “Forces of Urban Centralization and De- 
centralization,’ American Journal of Sociology, 
XLVI (May, 1941), 843-52. 


APPENDIX 
FUNCTIONAL TYPES OF SUBURBS 


This list includes the 352 suburbs of more 
than 10,000 population for which figures 
were available. Of these, 310 are incorpo- 
rated, and 42, mostly in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania, are unincorporated. 


Letter symbols for functional types of 
suburbs are as follows: M for manufactur- 
ing or industrial suburbs; H for housing or 
dormitory suburbs; D for diversified sub- 
urbs having both important trade and 
manufacturing; R for suburbs in which re- 
tail trade appears to be the chief function; 
W for suburbs in which wholesaling is im- 
portant. 


A letter in parentheses indicates a sec- 
ondary function. Danvers town (Boston), 
principally a dormitory suburb but with 


large industrial employment also is listed: 
“H: Danvers (M).” 

Since figures refer to political boundaries, 
a suburb is classified as H if its industrial 
workers are employed in a factory just 
across the line in another suburb or in an 
unincorporated area. 

Akron, Ohio.—M: Barberton; H: Cuyahoga 
Falls 

Albany, N.Y.—M: Cohoes, 
Schenectady, Troy; H: Watervliet 

Allentown, Pa.—M: Bethlehem, Pa., Phil- 
lipsburg, N.J.;: D: Easton, Pa. 

Atlanta, Ga.—H: Decatur 

Atlantic City, N.J.—H: Pleasantville 


Rensselaer, 


* One of 32 industrial suburbs which lean heavily 
on other suburbs or on the central city for retail 
trade, as evidenced by the very high percentage 
which industrial employment forms of the total 


e 
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Baltimore, Md.—Government: Annapolis 

Binghamton, N.Y .—M: Endicott,':? Johnson 
City! ? 

Birmingham, Ala.—M (and mining): Bes- 
semer; H: Fairfield 

Boston, Mass.—In Essex Co., M: Beverly, 
Gloucester, Lynn, Peabody,'.* Salem; H: Dan- 
vers town (M), Saugus town, Swampscott town 

In Middlesex Co., M: Cambridge (also uni- 
versity), Everett, Framingham town, Waltham, 
Watertown town; H: Arlington town, Belmont 
town, Malden, Medford, Melrose, Matick 
town, Newton, Somerville, Stoneham town, 
Wakefield town, Winchester town, Woburn (M) 

In Norfolk Co., M: Norwood town, Quincy; 
H: Braintree town, Brookline town, Dedham 
town, Milton town, Needham town, Wellesley 
town, Weymouth town 

In Plymouth Co., M: Brockton 

In Suffolk Co., M: Chelsea; H: Revere, 
Wintrop town 

Bridgeport, Conn.—M: Shelton' 

Buffalo, N.Y.—M: Lackawanna,' Niagara 
Falls, North Tonawanda, Tonawanda; H: Ken- 
more 

Canton, Ohio.—M.: Alliance, Massillon 

Chicago, Ill.—M: Chicago Heights, Cicero, 
Harvey, Melrose Park, Waukegan, Ill., East 
Chicago,': ?. 3 Gary, Whiting, '.? Ind.; H: Ber- 
employment in industry and trade—more than 90 
per cent, compared to the national average of 59 per 
cent and about 8o per cent for several of the highest 
metropolitan districts. 


2QOne of 19 suburbs to which there is a large 
daily movement of working population from other 
areas in the metropolitan district, as evidenced by 
the fact that the ratio of people employed to the 
total population is .300 or more, compared to an 
average of .138 for all metropolitan districts, .243 
for Flint, the highest metropolitan district, and .348 
for Manhattan, the commuting heart of New York 
City. The employment figures are from the 1935 
Census of Trade and the 1935 Biennial Census of 
Manufactures, as conveniently assembled in U.S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Con- 
sumer Market Data Handbook, 1939 edition, lines 
18, 20, and 22. 


3 One of 16 suburbs of more than 25,000 popula- 
tion in which an unusually high percentage of the 
residents are engaged in manufacturing and me- 
chanical occupations—more than 60 per cent of the 
gainfully occupied, compared to the national aver- 
age of 28.9 per cent and 58.3 per cent for Flint, the 
highest single central city in a metropolitan district. 
Three members of central-city clusters are also 
marked. Employment is not necessarily in the same 


wyn, Blue Island (M), Brookfield, Calumet 
City, Elmhurst, Elmwood Park, Evanston 
(also university), Forest Park, Highland Park, 
La Grange, Maywood, Oak Park, Park Ridge, 
Wilmette, Winnetka, Ill.; D: Hammond, Ind. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—M: Norwood, Ohio; H: 
Covington, Fort Thomas, Newport, Ky. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—M: Euclid; H: Cleveland 
Heights, East Cleveland, Garfield Heights, 
Lakewood, Parma, Shaker Heights 

Columbus, Ga.—H: Phenix City, Ala. 

Davenport, lowa.—M: East Moline, ? Mo- 
line, Rock Island, Ill. 

Detroit, Mich.—M: Dearborn!: 3 Ecorse,? 
Hamtramck,'.?.3 Highland Park,? Pontiac, 
Wyandotte; H: Ferndale, Grosse Pointe Park 
(?), Lincoln Park (?), Mount Clemens, River 
Rouge, Royal Oak 

Duluth, Minn.—H: Superior, Wis. (also 
transportation) 

Evansville, Ind.—W: Henderson, Ky. 

Fall Rivers-New Bedford,s Mass.—H: Fair- 
haven town 

Harrisburg, Pa.—M: Steelton' 

Hartford, Conn.—M: Bristol,'. 3 Meriden, 
Middletown, New Britain 

Huntington, W.Va—M: Ashland, Ky., 
Ironton, Ohio 

Kansas City, Mo.—M: Kansas City, Kan. 
(H); H: Independence, Mo. 

Lancaster, Pa.—M: Columbia 

Little Rock, Ark.—H: North Little Rock 

Los Angeles, Calif—H: Alhambra, Belve- 
dere Township, Beverly Hills, Burbank, Comp- 
ton, Gardena Township, Glendale, Huntington 
Park, Inglewood, Long Beach, Monrovia, 
Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Ana, Santa Monica, 
South Gate, South Pasadena, Whittier; D: On- 
tario; W: Anaheim, Fullerton 

Louisville, Ky.—H: Jeffersonville, New Al- 
bany (M), Ind. 

Lowell-Lawrence,?, 3 Mass—M: Amesbury 
town Haverhill, Newburyport; H: Methuen 
town (M) 

Milwaukee, Wis ——M: Cudahy,' South Mil- 
waukee, Waukesha, West Allis; H: Shorewood 
Wauwatosa 

Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.—M: South 
St. Paul 

New Haven, Conn.—M: Ansonia, Walling- 
ford; H: Derby (M) 


suburb. (U.S. Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth Cen- 
sus of the United States, 1930, Population, Vol. IV: 
Occupations by States, Tables III and V). 
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New York, N.Y.—In Nassau Co., N.Y., H: 
Freeport, Floral Park, Glen Cove, Hempstead, 
Lynbrook, Rockville Centre, Valley Stream 

In Westchester Co., N.Y., H: Mamoroneck, 
Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, Ossining, Peeks- 
kill, Port Chester (M), White Plains, Yonkers 
(M) 

In Fairfield Co., Conn., M: Norwalk, Stam- 
ford 

In Bergen Co., N.J., M: Garfield,'» 3 Lodi': ?; 
H: Cliffside, Park, Englewood, Hackensack 
(R), Lyndhurst Township, Ridgefield Park, 
Ridgewood, Rutherford, Teaneck Township 

In Essex Co., N.J., M: Bloomfield, Newark ; 
H: Belleville, East Orange, Irvington (M), 
Maplewood Township, Montclair, Nutley, 
Orange (D), South Orange, West Orange (M) 

In Hudson Co., N.J., M: Bayonne, Harri- 
son," Hoboken, Kearny,’ Union City, West 
New York; H: Jersey City (M), North Bergen 
Township, Weehawken Township 

In Middlesex Co., N.J., M: Carteret,’ ? New 
Brunswick, Perth Amboy, South River;’ H: 
Woodbridge Township 

In Monmouth Co., N.J., H: Long Branch, 
Neptune Township; D: Red Bank; R: Asbury 
Park 

In Morris Co., N.J., R: Morristown 

In Passaic Co., N.J., M: Clifton, Haw- 
thorne, Passaic,? Paterson 

In Union Co., N.J., M: Elizabeth, Linden, 
Rahway; H: Cranford Township, Hillside 
Township, Roselle, Summit, Union Township, 
Westfield; D: Plainfield 

Norfolk, Va.—M: Newport News; H: Ports- 
mouth 

Omaha, Neb.—H: Council Bluffs, Iowa (also 
transportation) 

Peoria, Ill—M: Pekin 

Philadelphia, Pa—M: Bristol, Chester, 
Conshohocken Township, Phoenixville, Pa., 
Burlington, Camden, N.J.; H: Abington 
Township, Cheltenham Township, Haverford 
Township, Lower Merion Township, Norris- 
town, Upper Darby Township, Pa., Collings- 
wood, Gloucester (M), Pensauken Township, 
N.J. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—In Allegheny Co., M: 
Clairton," Coraopolis, Duquesne," McKeesport, 


McKees Rocks,’ Munhall;' H: Bellevue, Brad- 
dock, Carnegie (M), Dormont, Homestead, 
North Braddock, Swissvale (M), Turtle Creek, 
Wilkinsburg 

In Beaver Co., M: Aliquippa,’ Ambridge 

In Fayette Co., R: Uniontown 

In Washington Co., M: Canonsburg, Char- 
leroi, Donora; D: Washington 

In Westmoreland Co., M: Jeannette, Lat- 
robe, Monessen,':? New Kensington; H: Ar- 
nold,t R: Greensburg 

Portland, Me.—H: South Portland, West- 
brook 

Portland, Ore.—M: Vancouver, Wash. 

Providence, R.I.—M: Bristol,' Central Falls,3 
Cumberland town, Pawtucket,3 West Warwick 
town, Woonsocket,’ R.I., Attleboro, North 
Attleboro town, Mass.; H: Cranston (M), 
East Providence (W), Newport, North Provi- 
dence (M), Warwick, R.I. 

St. Louis —M: St. Charles, Mo., Alton, 
Belleville, Granite City," 3 Ill.; H: Maplewood, 
University City (also university), Webster 
Groves, Mo.; D: East St. Louis, Ill. 

San Francisco, Calif—M: Richmond; H: 
Alameda, Berkeley (also university), Burlin- 
game, Palo Alto (also university), San Leandro, 
San Mateo, Vallejo; D: Oakland 

Scranton—W ilkes-Barre, Pa.—M: Kingston; 
mining: Carbondale, Dickson City, Dunmore, 
Hannover Township, Nanticoke, Old Forge, 
Olyphant, Pittston, Plains Township, Plym- 
outh, Taylor 

South Bend, Ind.—M: Mishawaka; 

Springfield, Mass.—M: Chicopee,’ East- 
hampton town, Holyoke, Northampton, West- 
field, West Springfield town 

Tulsa, Okla.—H: Sapulpa 

Utica, N.Y.—M: Rome; D: Herkimer 

Washington, D.C.—H: Arlington Co., Va.; 
D: Alexandria, Va. 

Waterbury, Conn.—M: Naugatuck’: ? 

Wheeling, W.Va.—M: Moundsville, W.Va., 
Bellaire (H), Martins Ferry, Ohio 

Worcester, Mass——M: Clinton town, Marl- 
borough 

Youngstown, Ohio.—M: Campbell,': ? Niles, 
Warren, Ohio; Farrell, ':? Sharon, Pa.; H: 
Struthers (M), Ohio 
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THE ACCOMMODATION AND INTEGRATION OF CONFLICTING 


CULTURES IN A NEWLY ESTABLISHED COMMUNITY' 


RALPH H. DANHOF 


ABSTRACT 


At least five groups, each possessing distinct cultural patterns, settled in Boulder City, Nevada, in conse- 
quence of employment upon the Boulder Dam project. The cultural patterns represented were in constant 


conflict with one another—a conflict which is examined in its effects upon the standards of each group in 
respect to housing, sexual relationships, and participation in group activities. Two hypotheses are suggested 
in conclusion: (1) the conflict of cultures in a community results in some integration but also in the emer- 
gence of common conflict patterns and (2) such common conflict patterns need not represent a transitional 
stage of development to a common culture but may in themselves form a part of a stabilized form of culture. 


The object of this discussion is to ex- 
amine the nature of the integration and 
accommodation of conflicting cultures 
meeting for the first time in a newly es- 
tablished community. In order to make 
such a study, the community selected 
had to be characterized by the following: 
(1) two or more inimical ‘“‘ways of living” 
had to be carried into the community at 
the same time by its settlers; (2) the 
bearers of these conflicting cultures had 
to be numerous enough to maintain their 
respective modes of life and not be forced 
to adopt the “way of living” of another 
group in order to find satisfying forms of 
social life; and (3) the cultures carried 
into the community had not to possess, 
as far as the individuals within the new 
center were concerned, the means for ac- 
commodating to the existence of anti- 
thetic cultural traits within the same so- 
cial organization.’ 

* This article summarizes a phase of a field study 
made possible by a Social Science Research Coun- 
cil predoctoral fellowship grant. Throughout this 
article the term “culture” is not used in the tra- 
ditional anthropological sense to mean a well-knit 
comprehensive culture based upon a distinct lan- 
guage and a relatively isolated economy. It is used 
rather to refer to any important cluster of related 
differences in the “way of living” of individuals. 
This use of the term “culture” is justified because, 
as such, it can serve as a methodological tool for the 
study of societies participating in what is commonly 
called the “Western world.” 


Boulder City, Nevada, erected in 1931 
by the United States Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in order to facilitate the construction 
of Boulder Dam, offered an excellent set- 
ting forsuch astudy. Within a year after 
the federal government began the task of 
constructing the physical plant of the 
community, five thousand individuals 
had moved into the city and had begun 
the task of evolving a community organi- 
zation. For the purpose of our analysis 
this population can be divided into five 
major classes: (a) the “construction 
stiffs,” (b) the Mormons, (c) migratory 
governmental workers and the highly 
trained employees of private construc- 
tion companies, (d) temporary construc- 
tion workers, and (e) permanent settlers. 

The members of these various culture 
groups occupied markedly distinct posi- 
tions in society before entering Boulder 
City. In time, however, these individuals 
became accustomed to their niches and 
developed patterns of individual and 
group activities based on their functional 

2 In the case of Boulder City, as a matter of fact, 
some of the minority cultures had become adjusted 
to one or two of the other ways of living carried into 
the community. None of the cultures, however, had 
accommodated previously to all the cultures found 
in the new center. Mormonism, for example, had 
adjusted previously to the culture of the permanent 


settlers but not to the way of living of the “con- 
struction stiff.” 
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roles which gradually became in them- 
selves ends or reasons for living. In so 
far as these patterns of activity came to 
be regarded as natural and inevitable and 
in so far as they were unique to this one 
group, they constituted a separate way 
of living or, in other words, a culture. 
When individuals possessing such well- 
crystallized ways of living drift into a 
new social or economic role either in an 
old or in a new community, their ways of 
living tend to persist, and they constitute 
the basis for adapting to a new world. 
This investigation seeks to analyze the 
character of the process of change that 
takes place in each contrasting way of 
living when individuals possessing inimi- 
cal cultures move out of old communi- 
ties and settle in a new one. 

The “construction stiffs,” a name ap- 
plied throughout the West to migratory 
construction workers, were the only indi- 
viduals entering Boulder City who pos- 
sessed a cultural basis for participation in 
community life based upon conditions of 
extreme mobility.s These veteran con- 
struction workers and their families had 
moved for many years from one town to 
another throughout the West, seeking 
work wherever a large “job” was under 
way. Little value, therefore, was at- 
tached to immovable material culture ob- 
jects (such as the house or household fur- 
niture), and there was no tendency to 
accept or develop forms of group life that 
depended upon long-time obligations in- 
volving relatively permanent residence in 
one community. The pattern of social 
life of the construction stiff, of which the 
automobile, the most highly prized ma- 
terial culture trait, is a fitting symbol, 
was devised to give the individual imme- 
diate and direct satisfaction. The job, 


3 No census was ever taken of the population of 
Boulder City either by the government or by some 
private concern. Hence it is impossible to attempt 
to calculate the size of these various groups. 
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the poolroom, the gambling hall, the 
roadside inn, and the “crib of the prosti- 
tute” are the focal points of the lives of 
these men. Through hard work, reckless 
gambling and spending, sustained and 
masterful drinking, nonsentimentalized 
sex experiences, and frequent tavern 
brawls, these construction workers strug- 
gle to be recognized as “‘real men” and 
as “good Joe’s” and avoid being branded 
as “pikers” or ‘‘quitters.” 

The culture of the permanent settlers 
of Boulder City was in sharp contrast to 
that of the migratory construction work- 
ers. The members of this group were in- 
terested in establishing permanent homes 
which measured up to the exacting re- 
quirements of older communities; in ob- 
taining secure positions that offered pos- 
sibilities for a higher standard of living; 
and in maintaining intimate and perma- 
nent relations with mate, offspring, kin, 
and friend within the usual range of in- 
formal and formally organized groups 
typical of the average American commu- 
nity. Neither the behavioral situation 
nor the cultural training of these individ- 
uals permitted them to define life in 
Boulder City in any other way than they 
would have done if they were settling in 
an older, more stable American town. 


The highly trained, old-time construc- 
tion experts employed by the govern- 
ment or by private companies, on the 
other hand, had developed a culture be- 
fore entering Boulder City that repre- 
sented a blending-together of the ways of 
living of the construction stiff and the 
permanent settler. In contrast to the 
construction stiff, whose life developed 
within camps or towns that grew up along- 
side a big job, construction supervisors 
and engineers lived in a larger society. 
The members of this group participated 
in the activities of the construction stiff 
while on the job, either directly or vi- 
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cariously as circumstances warranted, 
but at the same time maintained a posi- 
tion of general acceptability in the re- 
spectable phase of community life. Mem- 
bership was generally sought in the com- 
munity’s well-recognized organizations 
and clubs, though only a minimum 
amount of support was given to conven- 
tional traditions and beliefs. In short, 
members of this group entered Boulder 
City equipped to participate in the ac- 
tivities of the two most antagonistic ele- 
ments of the population to the degree 
that was necessary to satisfy individual 
desires and social demands. 

Temporary construction workers who 
migrated to Boulder City in search of de- 
pression-time employment carried the 
same culture into Boulder City as the 
permanent settlers. Since the role of the 
temporary workers in the community 
was radically different from that of the 
permanent settlers and since their recep- 
tivity to cultural change was much great- 
er in many instances, it seems wise to 
treat them separately.’ 

The Mormons (Latter-Day Saints), al- 
though maintaining a way of living much 
more similar to the culture of the perma- 


4 Temporary workers were of three types: (1) 
Those who regarded Boulder City merely as a tem- 
porary place of work, and who were uninterested in 
participating in the life of the community any more 
than was necessary. Such individuals were inter- 
ested primarily in laying aside savings or sending 
their wages to their families back home, and all com- 
munity activities, including commercial recreation, 
were avoided. Pioneer residents claimed that there 
were a large number of highly trained professional 
men and college graduates in this group. (2) Those 
who looked upon their stay in Boulder City as an 
opportunity to release themselves from many of the 
irritating cultural restraints they had to accept in 
their home communities. The members of this 
group, therefore, sought to participate in the life 
of the construction stiffs. (3) Those who attempted 
to maintain previously acquired ways of living, or 
one approximately similar, by participating in the 
organizations and activities of the permanent resi- 
dents. 


nent settlers than that of the construc- 
tion stiffs, attempted to isolate them- 
selves from all the other groups in the 
community. Intramarriage was encour- 
aged and participation in community ac- 
tivities other than those of an economic 
character was frowned upon. The church, 
with its varied and extensive program 
providing for every phase of life of its 
members, represented a complete, well- 
organized, and autonomous social order. 

Within a year after the establishment 
of Boulder City the various cultures de- 
scribed above had been carried into the 
community, and throughout the next six 
years they existed side by side as com- 
ponent parts of one social organization. 
The analysis of the incorporation of these 
conflicting cultures into the same com- 
munity organization will be carried on in 
terms of three hypotheses: First, that 
the assimilation of conflicting cultures 
into one social organization is not accom- 
plished solely through the development 
of a minimum common way of living, to 
be referred to hereafter as “integration,” 
but also through that gradual modifica- 
tion of each culture that takes place 
whenever its bearers come in contact 
with the members of another culture. 
The latter process, to be labeled “‘accom- 
modation,” results not in a common way 
of living but in the definition and in- 
stitutionalization of cultural differences. 
Second, whenever conflicting cultures be- 
come adjusted to one another, they be- 
come dependent upon one another, and 
the disintegration of one minority cul- 
ture will disrupt to some extent all the 
other cultures that have become geared 


s Accommodation should not be regarded as 
synonymous with either cultural blending or dis- 
integration. In the case of accommodation a minor- 
ity culture remains intact, while cultural blending or 
disintegration leads to a new and possible common 
way of living. Accommodation is rarely recognized 
or sponsored. 
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to it.° Third, that conflict between such 
cultures incorporated into one commu- 
nity organization is not necessarily les- 
sened because it has been patterned and 
that such conflict may make each minor- 
ity culture more meaningful to its pos- 
sessors.’ 

It was obviously impossible to attempt 
to trace all the changes taking place in 
the various cultures carried into Boulder 
City. Certain areas of activity, therefore, 
for which each culture had sharply con- 
flicting patterns of adjustment, were se- 
lected as indices of larger processes of de- 
velopment. The indices to be discussed 
at this time are (1) securing housing fa- 
cilities, (2) sexual relations, and (3) par- 
ticipating in a common set of organized 
community activities. 

Securing housing facilities—Each cul- 
ture carried into Boulder City defined 
the housing requirements of the individ- 


®In a multicultured community individuals be- 
come accustomed to defining their values and social 
roles in terms of opponents. The construction stiff 
feels that he is more manly than the permanent 
settler, while the permanent settler regards himself 
as more refined. Cultural transmission likewise be- 
comes as much a matter of educating the young as 
to “what not to be” as it is a matter of teaching 
them “what to be.” If one minority culture is de- 
stroyed or is carried out of the community, the re- 
maining cultures must develop new means for de- 
fining its members’ roles in the community. This 
adjustment may take place very gradually. In 
many communities, for example, both Catholics 
and Protestants define their position, in part, in 
terms of the rival church as it existed a century or 
more ago. 


7In a community characterized by conflicting 
cultures no single way of living can become com- 
pletely sacred. An individual cannot avoid recog- 
nizing that his culture is not the natural, only, and 
inevitable way of living, since he constantly ob- 
serves alternative patterns of life. If, after contact 
with another culture, an individual comes to regard 
his way of living as more adequate, however, it 
comes to have increased meaning. This is true, be- 
cause he is conscious of the superiority of his culture 
as compared with that possessed by his neighbor. 
The fact that conflicting cultures thus become based 
upon values that are consciously accepted gives to 
his way of living a stability that is highly significant. 


ual and the housing standards of the 
various economic classes in a strikingly 
different manner. Any temporary, home- 
made shack, house-tent, or trailer was 
considered adequate by the construction 
stiff, and in a good many instances the 
automobile of the Boulder Dam worker 
was worth twice as much as his house. 
The majority of migratory construction 
engineers and supervisors attempted to 
secure as inexpensive housing facilities as 
their social situations would permit. 
This was not true of the white-collar of- 
fice worker in this group, however, who, 
in spite of years of life in construction 
camps, upon arrival in Boulder City at- 
tempted to secure housing facilities that 
measured up to standards enforced in 
more permanent communities.’ Perma- 
nent settlers and temporary construction 
workers, on the other hand, carried ex- 
pectations as to their dwellings and those 
of others that were current in the areas 
from which they migrated. 

Owing to peculiar circumstances, how- 
ever, practically every group that en- 
tered Boulder City secured housing facil- 
ities that contrasted sharply with origi- 
nal expectations. The government and 
private contractors provided housing fa- 
cilities for the construction stiffs and mi- 
gratory construction experts that were 
superior to those generally occupied, 
while these quarters were inferior to 
those to which temporary construction 
workers and permanent settlers had been 
accustomed. Housing facilities provided 
by the government or its contractor were 
inadequate, and no quarters whatever 
were constructed for individuals who 
were not employed by the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation or by one of its 

8 The chief clerk of the Boulder City office of the 
Bureau of Reclamation claimed that, apart from 
permanent settlers, the only real demand for govern- 


ment houses renting for more than forty dollars per 
mouth came from the members cf the office staff. 
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contractors. A large number of every 
group in the community, therefore, had 
to erect or purchase their own dwellings. 
Under such circumstances, therefore, it 
is possible to seek answers to two ques- 
tions: “Did the provision of housing fa- 
cilities that were not the fulfilment of the 
original expectations of the individuals 
lead to a modification of the cultural 
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tion of the pattern of housing of the other 
cultures in the community. At this time 
only the direction of cultural change will 
be considered. 

In the judgment of members of the 
community and kin and friends in other 
communities, housing conditions and life 
in general in Boulder City produced a 
noticeable change in the pattern of hous- 


TABLE 1 


EXTENT AND DIRECTION OF CHANGE IN THE PATTERNS OF HOUSING 
CARRIED INTO BOULDER CITY 


KIN OR FRIENDS OF 
PRESENT BOULDER ForMER BouLDER 
BouLDER CITY 
City DWELLERS* | City DwWELLerst 
INHABITANTS 
CuLture Group 
| | 
| | Per- | Per- | Per- 
Total cent Total | cent Total cent- 
0 | | | | fe} 
Sample . | | age Sample | age | Sample} | age 
+§ ae | + 
= 
Construction stilfs|}| so 20 21.23 1.52.0] sO | 84 | 3 | 33 | 28.0] 45 | 30 I | 5 | 86.6 
Temporary’ work- 
Crs.... 30 | 8 | 14 26.6 15 ai 28 | 28.8) 25 2]| 9| 56.0 
Construction ex- | | 
perts. ... 50 | 13 | ©] 37 | 26.0} 25 | o| 14] 44.0} 25 | 16 I 8 | 64.0 
Permanent settlers 50 rs 4 | 28 | 36.0 | | §0 | 82.0 
Mormons 15 7} 46.6) 15 | | 1 9 | 33-0| 30 | 18] 1 | 11 | 60.0 
| » | 
Total wie, 195 72 | 15 |209 30.9) 135 42 8 | 85 | 33.6) 175 |128 | 12 | 35 | 73.2 
| 


* Only those individuals were selected who had lived in the community at least two years 


the boom period. 
t Two years’ residence in Boulder City was required for 


and had entered the community during 


inclusion in the sample 


¢ Individuals who were acqua'nted with Boulder City before and after residence in the community. 


§ The plus sign (+) designates movement away from the cultural pattern carried into the community; the minus sign (—) indi- 


cates an intensification or elaboration of the pattern carried into Boulder City; the zero (o) designates no change 


into the community. (Cf. Tables 2 and 3.) 


The ‘‘Percentage of 


|| Individuals were included in this sample only if they had entered the construction industry before 1929 


pattern involved?” and “Did the in- 
dividuals who erected or purchased 
their own homes experience a similar 
modification of their cultural pattern of 
housing?” 

In an effort to secure an answer to the 
first of these two questions, individuals 
were asked to describe the nature of the 
changes that had taken place in their 
cultural pattern of housing as a result of 
living in Boulder City and to indicate 
whether those changes were in the direc- 


ing of all but one of the minority cultures 
carried into the center. Table 1 indi- 
cates, furthermore, that a higher per- 
centage of kin and friends recognized 
changes in the cultural pattern of hous- 
ing than did the members of the commu- 
nity. This is especially true of construc- 
tion stiffs and permanent settlers. 

This discrepancy between the extent 
of the cultural change perceived by the 
individual as compared with that recog- 
nized by kin and friends may be account- 


+-’’ represents the number of individuals in the sample who experienced a change away from the cultural pattern which they carried 
) 


ed for by the presence of considerable ac- 
commodative alteration. The failure of 
an individual to recognize shifts identi- 
fied by outsiders indicates that, although 
his way of living has been modified to 
some extent, he still believes that he is 
maintaining his original culture. Some of 
this discrepancy is due to the inability of 
the individual to recognize subtle modifi- 
cations in his culture, but, in a little over 
two-thirds of the cases where kin and 
friends noted alterations not suggested 
by Boulder City residents themselves, in- 
formants stated that the changes had not 
been experienced consciously by the in- 
dividuals involved. 

In an attempt to answer the second 
question, an analysis made of the devel- 
opment of the cultural pattern of housing 
of individuals who erected or rented 
quarters in Boulder City yielded conflict- 
ing results. Inasmuch as private con- 
struction or purchase of houses in Boul- 
der City was undertaken only by con- 
struction stiffs or permanent settlers, it 
will be necessary to restrict our analysis 
to these two groups.’ 

In a sample group of 60 individuals 
who had purchased homes in Boulder 
City, of the 30 construction stiffs includ- 
ed, all testified that they had experienced 
a change in their pattern of housing. 
Twenty-two of 30 permanent settlers 
claimed that they had undergone similar 
change. The construction stiffs, however, 
claimed that their pattern of housing had 
become more like that of the permanent 
settlers, while the latter held that they 
had “lowered” their standards. A study 
of 30 citizens of Boulder City who had 
erected their own houses revealed that 5 


9 Included in this carefully selected sample are 
an equal number of houses from each of the five 
important rent levels in force in the community. 
The houses in the lowest rent level are made up 
almost entirely of the well-known, hastily erected 
“shanty” houses of the construction stiffs. 
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of 15 construction stiffs claimed their 
pattern of housing had changed, while 10 
felt that they were conforming to their 
original standards. Twelve of the 15 per- 
manent settlers who erected their own 
quarters felt that they had experienced a 
relaxation of their standards of housing, 
while 3 felt that no change had taken 
place. Of the 195 individuals living in 
Boulder City, included in the study on 
which this paper is based (see Table 1), 
97 per cent held that there had been a 
development of common patterns of 
housing in cases of homeownership. Of 
the 50 Boulder City construction stiffs 
interviewed, moreover, 46 claimed that 
members of their group who owned 
homes tended to develop the pattern of 
housing of permanent settlers. 

This evidence, though admittedly in- 
adequate, suggests the reasonableness of 
the hypothesis that common behavioral 
situations (i.e., the necessity for building 
and maintaining a house under a com- 
mon set of circumstances) lead to the 
development of a common pattern of 
housing (integration). Life within the 
same material culture setting and com- 
munity organization, however, not neces- 
sarily calling for individual acceptance of 
a common situation, brings about a grad- 
ual modification of a cultural pattern 
which is not recognized by the individual 
because it does not destroy completely 
the distinctiveness of this own way of 
living (accommodation). 

Acknowledging the possibility that the 
common material culture setting of Boul- 
der City might operate to bring about a 
fairly uniform extension of those aspects 
of nonmaterial culture closely related to 
it, it seemed wise to examine the develop- 
ment of a sample of cultural patterns 
that were concerned primarily with the 
relationship of man to man. 

Sexual relations.—No aspect of life in 


? 
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Boulder City was more bitterly fought 
over than that of sexual relations be- 
tween adult members of the community. 
Construction stiffs, accustomed to a de- 
gree of freedom in sexual matters entire- 
ly foreign to a settled community, re- 
garded virtually every adult woman as 
accessible for sexual purposes. A group 
of temporary construction workers and 
migratory construction engineers and su- 
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tern of sexual relations that resulted from 
living in Boulder City. Again, only the 
direction of cultural change will be con- 
sidered here. 

A striking result of the tabulation of 
the information summarized in Table 2 
is the extent to which the rate of recogni- 
tion of change in the pattern of sexual re- 
lationships by the individual himself has 
decreased while the rate of recognition by 


TABLE 2 


EXTENT AND DIRECTION OF CHANGE IN PATTERNS OF SEXUAL RELATIONSHIPS 


KIN OR FRIENDS OF 
PRESENT BOULDER ForMER BOULDER 
BouLpeR City 
City DWELLERS City DWELLERS 
INHABITANTS 
CULTURE GROUP 
Per Per- | | | Per 
Total cent- | Total | cent Total | | | cent 
Sample age | Sample| age | Sample} age 
| 
+ + | | + 
Construction stiffs 50 II 4 | 35 | 22.0} 50 | 12 2 | 36 | 24.0! 45 | 37 | | 7 | 82.2 
Temporary workers} 30 | 7]/ 2/| 21 23.3] 45 18 2| 25 | 40.0] 25 | 22| 1 2 | 88.0 
Construction —ex- | | | | 
perts. . . go. |, 26} | 32-0). 2 8 27 | 32.0) @5 | x6 | 8 | 64.0 
Permanent settlers} 50 | 19 | 3 | 28 | 38.0 | 50 431 3 4 | 86.0 
| | 
Mormons. | 36.6 as I 9 33-3) go 2) 17 | 36.6 
Total 195 | 57 fe) |128 | 29.2) 135 | 43 5 | 87 | 34 ‘ 175 |*29 | 8 | 38 | 73-7 
| | 


pervisors, although maintaining exter- 
nally the conventional pattern of more 
permanent communities, were prepared 
to join in the exploits of the construction 
stiffs whenever it was socially conven- 
ient. The permanent settlers, the Mor- 
mons, and many temporary construction 
workers, on the other hand, came into 
the community predisposed to maintain 
the conventional pattern of sexual rela- 
tions enforced in their home communi- 
ties. In order to determine, therefore, 
the extent and direction of the modifica- 
tion of these directly opposite patterns of 
behavior that took place when they came 
in contact with one another, individuals 
were asked to indicate the nature of the 
change they had experienced in their pat- 


kin or friends has increased in compari- 
son with rates of the recognition of 
change derived from the analysis of the 
development of the pattern of housing. 

This harmonizes with the insight into 
the life of Boulder City gained from six 
months’ residence there. In spite of some 
tendency toward cultural integration on 
this score, it was clearly evident that 
throughout the history of the community 
conflicting patterns of sexual relation- 
ship had operated as functional parts of 
the same community organization with- 
out the loss of distinctiveness on the part 
of any one of them. This is true in spite 
of the fact that the entire community 
came to possess a common body of myths 
and stories regarding the exploits of the 
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construction stiffs and that every group 
soon became equipped with knowledge 
regarding the way of living of other 
groups. 

Important differences remained, how- 
ever, between the way of living of each 
individual group and those of others, and 
these differences remained the best avail- 
able means for patterning association. It 
must not be concluded, however, that the 
members of the community no longer de- 
sired cultural homogeneity. Construc- 
tion stiffs strove to get their more con- 
servative neighbors to “‘unbend,” and 
permanent settlers attempted to get their 
less respectable fellow-workers to become 
more respectable. Such a struggle for ho- 
mogeneity, however, merely seems to in- 
dicate the viability of the various minor- 
ity cultures.’® In fact, in a multicultured 
community each minority culture seems 
to come to serve the function of giving 
its rival way of living added meaning and 
henceaddedstability. The permanentset- 
tler becomes more firmly committed to his 
pattern of sexual relationships, because, by 
maintaining his way of living, his culture 
permits him to regard himself as superior 
to the construction stiff. Similarly, the 
construction stiff, by indulging in his ex- 
ploits, finds that he can regard himself as 
more manly than his timid neighbor 
whom he may considered frustrated. In 
time, individuals come to derive satisfac- 
tion out of their own way of living by 
contrasting it with alternative cultures 


70 The members of one minority culture group 
soon became adjusted to the routinized conversion 
activities of the members of an opposing group. The 
construction stiffs, for example, felt no resentment 
toward one of the local ministers (popularly known as 
“Parson Tom”’) who actively sought to interest them 
in the church. The majority of the permanent set- 
tlers, on the other hand, accepted good-naturedly 
the frequent exhortations of the construction stiff 
to see something of life before getting too old. Only 
the occasional demands of a few that the entire 
way of living of a minority group should be de- 
stroyed stirred up resentment and antagonism. 
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present in their community. Of 175 kin 
and friends of Boulder City inhabitants, 
132, or 75 per cent, noted a definite tend- 
ency on the part of the members of the 
community to think about and transmit 
their own culture in terms of other ways 
of living with which they previously had 
had no direct contact. In brief, it would 
appear reasonable to accept for further 
testing the hypothesis that, when con- 
flicting cultures come in contact with one 
another on an equal footing, they are 
gradually modified until they can func- 
tion adequately as contrasts for one an- 
other. 

If it is true that minority cultures re- 
main intact in spite of accommodative 
change, it would prove interesting to de- 
termine whether the struggle on the part 
of the permanent settlers to secure the 
participation of all the citizens of Boul- 
der City in a common set of organized 
groups succeeded in breaking down cul- 
tural barriers to such association. If the 
analysis of the development of the pat- 
tern of sexual relationships is sound, it 
would follow that neither Boulder City 
dwellers nor their kin or friends would 
discern any marked tendency toward 
greater willingness to participate in a 
common set of organized groups. 

Participating in a common set of organ- 
ized community activities.—The construc- 
tion stiff shunned all organized forms of 
group activity. Conditions of extreme 
mobility had brought about the develop- 
ment of a social life organized around the 
roadside inn and the poolroom. Some mi- 
gratory construction engineers and su- 
pervisors, likewise, had developed pre- 
dispositions toward highly flexible forms 
of group life. Other migratory construc- 
tion experts, however, as well as all per- 
manent settlers, entered the community 
prepared to establish and secure mem- 
bers for churches, lodges, and the various 
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clubs and organizations found in home 
communities. The Mormons, though 
also accustomed to formally organized 
group activities, possessed their own pat- 
tern of institutions which they had been 
trained to perpetuate. Temporary con- 
struction workers, generally trained in a 
community life characterized by formal 
group activities, were equipped at least 
to join in the activities of the permanent 


willingness to participate in the forms of 
group activity of the construction stiff as 
was true the other way around. It must 
be recognized, however, that the rates of 
change obtained in this case may be rela- 
tively high, because this study deals only 
with the period of the establishment of 
the community. After these conflicting 
cultures become functional parts of a 
common community organization, it is 


TABLE 3 


THE EXTENT AND DIRECTION OF CHANGE IN PATTERNS OF 
PARTICIPATION IN GROUP ACTIVITIES 


PRESENT BOULDER 
City DWELLERS | 
CuLture Group | | | 
| Per- | 
Sample} age | Sample} 
| 4 
Construction stiffs.| 50 1 | 32 | 36 50 
Temporary workers 30 9] 41/17 30 45 
Construction —ex- | 
50° 4| 46 8 2 
Permanent settlers} 50 12 | 20 24 
Mormons... . | 15] o 15 
Total. . 195 43 | 13 |1390 | 22] 135 


settlers. In an effort to determine the ef- 
fect of such contrasting patterns of group 
activity upon one another, individuals of 
all groups were asked to indicate the na- 
ture and direction of change in their pat- 
tern of participation in group activities. 

A study of Table 3 reveals that there 
was no marked tendency for the inhabi- 
tants of Boulder City to develop a single 
community pattern of organized activi- 
ties in which everyone would participate. 
The meeting of conflicting patterns of or- 
ganized group activity seemed to result 
primarily in an exchange of personnel be- 
tween the various culture groups. Prac- 
tically as many permanent settlers 
claimed that they had developed greater 


KIn oR FRIENDS OF 
BouLpER City 
INHABITANTS 


ForRMER BOULDER 
City DWELLERS 


| 
| 
| Per } Per 
| cent- | Total | cent- 
| | age | Sample age 
a | + | | + 
| as 
| 14 S| 23 31 25 2 44.0 
| | 
2| 1| 22 8 | 25 8 | o| 17 | 32.0 
| 50 | 18 | 6 | 26 | 36.0 
| x5 30 | 6] 2 22 | 20.0 
| 19 | 18 | 98 14 175 59 | 12 104 35.5 


likely that there will be less actual or po- 
tential mobility between groups. It is in- 
teresting to note, furthermore, that kin 
and friends supported the claims of Boul- 
der City dwellers that their groups had 
remained largely intact. 

This exploratory study suggests two 
tentative conclusions of importance. 
First, the data presented demonstrate 
that conflicting cultures are made func- 
tional parts of a single community or- 
ganization not only through the develop- 
ment of common values and common 
patterns of behavior (integration) but 
also through the emergence of common 
conflict patterns which permit each cul- 
ture to function and transmit itself by 
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opposing other cultures. It is true that a 
minimum number of common values and 
behavior patterns must develop if con- 
flicting culture groups are to participate 
in the same social organization. Obvi- 
ously, the members of a multicultured 
community must agree to disagree. It is 
important to note, however, that, in ad- 
dition to the development of a common 
core of culture, the distinct and unique 
features of each way of living become ad- 
justed to, and based upon, the other con- 
flicting cultures present. Second, the 
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analysis of the situation in Boulder City 
casts doubt upon the assumption that a 
permanent, stable society must possess a 
common culture, covering the majority 
of the important areas of behavior, and 
that a social order characterized by con- 
flicting cultures is in a transitional stage 
of development. Conflicts between indi- 
viduals over their “‘ways of living,” large- 
scale proselyting activities, and demands 
for cultural homogeneity may, as a mat- 
ter of fact, be the routine functions of the 
modern society. 


A SLUM SEX CODE 


WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE 


ABSTRACT 


Men in the slums behave in terms of an elaborate and binding sex code. Women are classified into ‘‘good 
girls” (virgins) and three categories of nonvirgins. For each category there is an appropriate form of be- 
havior supported by social sanctions. Social and familial ties within the community also determine sex be- 
havior. The limitations the code places upon social activity within the slum tend to push young men and 
women toward outside contacts and thus promote assimilation and social mobility. 


Respectable middle-class people have 
very definite standards of sex behavior. 
They are inclined to assume that behav- 
ior which does not conform to these 
standards is unorganized and subject to 
no set of ethics. It is my purpose to point 
out that, in one particular area common- 
ly thought to be characterized by laxness 
of sex behavior, there is an elaborate and 
highly developed sex code. A study of 
the social and sex life of the slum will also 
yield certain clues as to the nature of the 
process of assimilation of an alien people 
into American society. 

My information is based upon a three- 
and-a-half-year study of the Italian slum 
district of “Cornerville” in ‘Eastern 
City.’"" By discussions with a number of 
men in corner gangs, in which I was a 
participant observer, I was able to learn 
the sex code of the slum, as it appears to 
the corner boys. 

The story must be told against a back- 
ground of local social life. In peasant 
Italy, as in other peasant societies, the 
family group undertook to regulate the 
social and sexual relations of the chil- 
dren. Marriages were arranged by the 
parents of the couple, and no young man 
was allowed to visit a girl’s home unless 
he had been accepted as her suitor. The 
influence of this system is still to be ob- 


* A detailed report of this research will be found 
in “Street Corner Society,”’ to be published by the 
University of Chicago Press in the fall of 1943. 


served in Cornerville. Parents try to keep 
a strict watch upon their daughters. In 
most cases they are unable to arrange the 
marriages for their children, but they re- 
tain control over the home. The corner 
boy knows that if he once visits a girl in 
her home it will be assumed by her par- 
ents (and by everyone else) that he in- 
tends to marry her. Consequently, until 
he is completely sure of his own inten- 
tions, the corner boy remains outside of 
the house. He even hesitates to make a 
date with a girl, for if he does take her 
out alone it is assumed that he is her 
“steady.” 

Dances given by local clubs mark the 
high point of the social activities. Except 
for those who are “going steady,” groups 
of men and groups of girls go separately 
to the dances. The man chooses his girl 
for each dance and, at the conclusion of 
the number, leaves her with her friends. 
There is no cutting in. When the dance 
is over, the men and women go home sep- 
arately. Parties in a girl’s home, picnics, 
evenings at the bowling alleys, and other 
social activities all tend to take this 
group form. 

When a man centers his attention 
upon one girl, he arranges to meet her on 
the street corner. Good girls are not ex- 
pected to “hang”’ on the corner, but the 
men consider it perfectly respectable for 
them to keep appointments on the cor- 
ner. Most parents object to this practice 
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more or less strongly and try to insist 
that the man shall come to the home. 
The insistence of the parents and the re- 
luctance of the corner boy place the girl 
in a difficult position. Of course, she her- 
self may not wish to give the relationship 
the permanent form which a visit to the 
home would involve. If they work out- 
side of the home, most girls are able to 
insist upon some right to govern their 
own social relations; but this always in- 
volves friction with the parents, its seri- 
ousness depending upon the strength of 
parental control and the strenuousness of 
the daughter’s efforts to gain independ- 
ence. 

The sex life of the corner boy begins 
when he is very young. One of them 
writes: 

In Cornerville children ten years of age know 
most all the swear words and they have a good 
idea of what the word “lay” means. Swearing 
and describing of sex relations by older people 
and by the boys that hang on the corner are 
overheard by little children and their actions 
are noticed and remembered. Many of the chil- 
dren when they are playing in the streets, door- 
ways and cellars actually go through the mo- 
tions which pertain to the word “lay.” I have 
seen them going through these motions, even 
children under ten years of age. 

Most all the boys that I know and all my 
friends carry safes [condoms]. Most boys start 
carrying safes when they are of high school age. 

Safes are purchased from necktie salesmen as 
cheap as a dozen for fifty cents. Some boys buy 
them and then make a profit by selling them to 


the boys at school. You can get them in some 
of the stores around here. 


The sex play of young boys is relative- 
ly unregulated. The code of sex behavior 
crystallizes only as the corner boys reach 
maturity. 

Relations between corner boys and 
women cannot be described in uniform 
terms, since there are tremendous varia- 
tions in behavior, depending upon the 
category in which the woman is placed 
and the man’s qualifications for access to 
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women of various categories. The local 
classification of women which is explicit 
or implicit in corner-boy attitudes and 
behavior may be represented in the three 
categories shown in the accompanying 
tabulation. The most highly valued type 
of woman is placed at the top of each 
category. 


Sex Experience aetractiveness ‘Group Position 
1. “Good girls Beautiful 1. Superior groups 
2. “Lays” 2. Italian nonslum 

a) One-mangirls to 3. Italian slum 

b) Promiscuous 

c) Prostitutes ugly 


One evening the corner boys were dis- 
cussing a beautiful girl in the neighbor- 
hood. Danny said that he would take 
three months in any jail in the country, 
even Alcatraz, for the privilege of being 
in bed with her for eight hours. Doc said 
that Danny felt this way because the girl 
was a virgin. Danny agreed but added: 
“T would take one week in any jail even 
if she was a lay; that’s how good I think 
she is.” The difference between three 
months and one week strikingly illus- 
trates the different valuations placed 
upon “good girls” and “lays.” Doc ex- 
plained the desirability of a virgin in this 
way: “No one has been there before. 
You are showing her the way. It’s a new 
discovery. .... We all say we would like 
to lay a virgin, but we really wouldn’t.”’ 

The corner-boy code strongly prohibits 
intercourse with a virgin. Thus the most 
desirable of women is also the most in- 
accessible. A good girl may submit to a 
limited amount of kisses and caresses 
without compromising her reputation. 
She must not be a “‘teaser’’ (one who at- 
tempts to excite the man as much as pos- 
sible without granting him sexual access). 
The virginity of a “teaser” is thought to 
be only a technicality, and if she is raped 
it serves her right. Otherwise a girl’s vir- 
ginity must be protected. 


“Good girls” are the kind that one 
marries. A man who takes her virginity 
from a “‘good girl,” seriously affecting her 
marriageability, will marry her because 
he is responsible. The man who seeks to 
evade his responsibility, especially if he 
has made the girl pregnant, may be 
forced into marriage by the priest and the 
girl’s parents. The alternative is going to 
jail and being held liable for the support 
of the child to the age of twenty-one. 

While strong legal and institutional 
sanctions uphold virginity, corner boys 
do not abide by the code simply from fear 
of the consequences of violation. They 
have strong sentiments supporting the 
sanctity of virginity. It is felt that only 
the lowest type of man would have inter- 
course with a virgin. 

If the ban on intercourse with virgins 
were never violated, the only nonvirgins 
would be girls who had had sex relations 
with men outside of the district. This is 
obviously not the case. Several stories in- 
dicate that some early-adolescent boys 
and girls introduce each other to sex ac- 
tivity. The young boy who has never 
had intercourse himself does not feel so 
strongly the protective attitude toward 
virgins that he will assume later. There 
are a few local men who break the rule, 
but the danger of entanglements within 
the district is so great that most such ac- 
tivity must be confined to outsiders. In 
any case a corner boy cannot admit hav- 
ing “laid” a virgin without incurring the 
scorn of his fellows. 

The corner boys believe that a man’s 
health requires sexual intercourse at cer- 
tain intervals. ‘Good girls’ are not avail- 
able for this purpose, and even casual 
social relations with them are likely to 
lead to commitments and responsibilities 
that the man is not prepared to assume. 
The corner boy has much more freedom, 
and much less responsibility in dealing 
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with “‘lays’’; freedom increases and re- 
sponsibility decreases as he establishes 
relations lower down in this class. 

From the standpoint of prestige and 
social advantage, the ideal girl in the 
“lay’’ class is the one who will have sex- 
ual relations with only one man in one 
period, but there are great risks involved 
in such a relationship. As one corner boy 
said: 

If you go with a girl too long, even if she lays, 
you're bound to get to like her. That’s human 
nature. I was going out with a girl, and I was 
banging her every date. After about four 


months, I saw I was really getting fond of the 
girl, so I dropped her just like that. 


While a man should marry only a good 
girl, he may become attached to the one- 
man girl and allow his emotions to over- 
ride his judgment. Furthermore, if it is 
not widely known that the girl is a “lay” 
and she consequently enjoys a good repu- 
tation, her family will be able to exert a 
good deal of pressure to force a marriage. 
If he makes her pregnant, marriage is 
hardly to be avoided. 

The promiscuous girl is less desirable 
socially, but there is also less risk in hav- 
ing relations with her. Only pregnancy 
can impose a responsibility; and, since 
the identity of the father is difficult to 
prove, such entanglements may frequent- 
ly be avoided. 

In practice it is hard to distinguish be- 
tween these two types of “‘lays,”’ because 
the promiscuous girl usually tries to pass 
herself off as a one-man “lay” and one- 
man girls are constantly slipping into the 
lower category. Nevertheless, there is a 
real distinction in the mind of the corner 
boy, and he acts differently according to 
his conception of the girl’s sexual status. 
He talks freely about the promiscuous 
girl and is glad to share her with his 
friends. He keeps the higher type of “lay” 
to himself, says little about his relations 
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with her, and treats her with more re- 
spect. The reputation of the one-man 
“lay” is not, however, permanently pro- 
tected. If she breaks off with the corner 
boy and takes up with another man, the 
corner boy is likely to boast openly that 
he had her first. 

The professional prostitute or “hus- 
tler” is the least desirable of women. I 
have heard some men advocate having 
relations with prostitutes on the ground 
that no social risk is involved; but gener- 
ally the corner boys feel that to go to a 
house of prostitution would be to admit 
that they could not “pick up” any girls. 
One corner boy expressed his opinion in 
this way: 

I never go to a whore house. What do you 
get out of that? It’s too easy. You just pay and 
go in and get it. Do you think the girl gets any 
fun out of that?....I like to take a girl out 
and bull her into it [persuade her]. Then when 
you lay her, you know she’s enjoying it too. 
....And after you’re through, you feel that 
you have accomplished something. 


Another had this to say: 


You might pay a hustler a dollar and that’s 
all there is to it, it’s a business proposition. If 
you pick up a girl, you may spend three to five 
dollars on food and drinks, but I’d rather do 
that any time. .... You figure, the other way, 
it’s just a business proposition. When you go 
out with a girl that ain’t a hustler, you figure, 
she must like you a little anyway or she wouldn’t 
go out with you. A hustler will take any man 
she can get, but this girl is just for you tonight 
anyway. You take her out, have something to 
eat and drink, you go for a ride, you begin 
muggin’ her up, then you get in there..... 
That’s the way I like to doit. You’re staking out 
new territory. You get the feeling you really 
done something when you get in there. 


The corner boys make a distinction be- 
tween a house of prostitution and a “‘line- 
up.”’ In a line-up one of the men brings 
a prostitute to some room in the district 
and allows his friends to have intercourse 
with her, each man paying the girl for the 
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privilege. While this is a commercial ar- 
rangement, nevertheless, it is handled by 
the boys themselves, and some who 
would not think of going to a house of 
prostitution are willing to participate 
with their friends in a line-up. 

The code not only differentiates differ- 
ent types of women in corner-boy atti- 
tudes; it also involves strikingly different 
behavior with women of the different cat- 
egories, as the following stories indicate. 

Danny had picked up a “hustler” and 
taken her to his gambling joint on the 
understanding that she would receive a 
dollar a man. When she was finished, he 
handed her an envelope containing the 
bills. She had counted the bills when he 
pretended to be alarmed and snatched 
the envelope away from her, replacing it 
in his pocket. She protested. Danny 
handed her another envelope of the same 
size which contained only slips of paper. 
She was satisfied and went away without 
looking into the envelope. Danny felt 
that he had played a clever trick upon 
the girl. 

Doc told me another story about Dan- 
ny: 

There are some noble things down here, Bill. 
.... You take Danny’s wife, as we call her. 
She goes to church all the time—what a good 
kid she is, and she’s nice looking too. She goes 
for Danny. She wants to marry him. Now she 
goes for him so much that he could probably 
belt her if he wanted to. But he doesn’t want 
to marry her. He hasn’t a job to support a wife. 
So he stays away from her..... Then take 
Al Mantia. He was a hound. He was after 
women all the time. One time he and Danny 
went out with a girl—she said she was a virgin. 
She had one drink, and she was a little high. 
They were up in a room, and they had her 
stripped—stripped! She still said she was a vir- 
gin, but she wanted them to give her a belt. But 
they wouldn’t do it..... Can you imagine 
that, Bill? There she was stripped, and they 
wouldn’t do anything to her. ... . The next day 
she came around and thanked both of them. 
They can’t be such bad fellows if they do that. 


‘ 
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The Danny who spared the virgin is 
the same Danny who cheated the “hus- 
tler.” In one case the code imposed a 
strong responsibility; in the other case no 
responsibility was involved. 

The physical-attractiveness criterion 
needs little comment, for here the corner 
boys are simply evaluating women in 
much the same terms as those used by 
men everywhere in their society. The 
only significant local variation is found 
in the strong preference for blondes in 
sexual relationships. Most of the local 
Italian girls tend to have black hair and 
olive complexions. While a good example 
of this type may appear strikingly attrac- 
tive to the outsider, the corner boys are 
more impressed by blonde hair and a fair 
skin. 

In the social- and ethnic-group cate- 
gory, the most desirable woman for non- 
marital sex relations is the girl of old 
American-stock background, preferably 
blonde, who has a higher status than the 
corner boy. Once I was walking through 
the aristocratic section of Eastern City 
with a corner boy when we passed a tall 
and stately blonde, fashionably dressed, 
and very attractive. My companion 
breathed deeply as he said: ‘‘The old 
Puritan stock!....The real McCoy! 
Wouldn’t I like to give her a belt.”’ 

The attraction of the native stock is 
not confined to the lower-class Italian. 
Mario Martini was born in Cornerville, 
but as he became successful in business 
he moved out to a fashionable suburb. 
He married an Italian girl and raised a 
family, sending his children to private 
school. He had many business relations 
and some social relations with upper- 
class Yankees. He made a practice of hir- 
ing only girls of native background for 
his secretarial work, and on some of his 
business trips he would take one of these 
girls along—for sexual as well as secre- 


tarial purposes. One of Martini’s former 
secretaries, who told me this story, was a 
girl of rather plain features, which em- 
phasizes the prestige of the native back- 
ground even for a man who was as suc- 
cessful as Mario Martini. 

If an old-stock American girl is not 
accessible, then a socially superior mem- 
ber of an ethnic group living outside of 
Cornerville is the next best thing. There 
is little prestige involved in having rela- 
tions with a Cornerville “‘lay,”’ unless she 
is especially attractive on a physical 
basis. 

The three categories so far discussed 
give us a rating scale in terms of feminine 
desirability. There is one important fac- 
tor which limits access to certain women, 
however desirable they may be in terms 
of these categories. We must consider 
the social ties between the man and the 
woman. The incest taboo operates in 
Cornerville, as elsewhere, to prohibit ac- 
cess to females of certain specified famil- 
ial ties. While marriages may be con- 
tracted beyond these incest limits, the 
corner-boy code also prohibits nonmari- 
tal access to relatives who are not blood 
relations (for example, the brother-in- 
law’s cousin) and to relatives of friends. 
A corner boy described such a case to me. 
He was careful to explain that his friend, 
the girl’s cousin, knew that she was a 
“lay” and would have been glad to have 
him enjoy himself. Furthermore, the girl 
was chasing after him so that she was 
practically forcing the sex relationship 
upon him. When he was about to have 
intercourse, he thought of his friend, and, 
as he says, “I couldn’t do a thing.” It is 
only with an outsider, with someone who 
is not related to him or to a friend, that 
the corner boy feels free to have sexual 
relations. 

The three categories of “Sex Experi- 
ence,” “Physical Attractiveness,” and 
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“Social- or Ethnic-Group Position” are 
not, of course, the product of any indi- 
vidual’s evaluation. They represent, im- 
plicitly, the standards of the group—the 
corner gang. The standards are being 
continually defined in action and in 
group discussion. The corner boys are 
continually talking over the girls that 
they know and others that they have ob- 
served in terms of all these categories. 
Consequently, a high degree of consensus 
tends to arise in placing the individual 
girl in her position in each category. The 
men then know how they are supposed to 
act in each case; and the observer, 
equipped with this conceptual scheme, is 
able to predict how, as a general rule, the 
men will attempt to act. 

One feature of this classificatory 
scheme should be noted. The standards 
for marriage and for nonmarital sex rela- 
tions are quite different. For nonmarital 
sex relations the ideal girl is a one-man 
“lay,” blonde and fair skinned, belonging 
to a socially superior old-stock group, 
and having no familial connection with 
the corner boy or any of his friends. For 
marriage, preference is for the virgin of 
Italian extraction and having some fam- 
ily connection with friends or relatives of 
ego. (The girl fitting this description 
would usually, but not always, be a dark 
brunette.) 

Different sorts of evaluation are in- 
volved in the two cases. The corner boy 
thinks of casual sex relations in terms of 
personal prestige as well as physical satis- 
faction. If he were able to persuade an 
attractive blonde to drive down to his 
corner and pick him up in an expensive- 
looking car, he could make a great im- 
pression upon his fellows. Wives are 
thought of in terms of long-run compati- 
bility and utility. Corner boys express 
their preference for a wife of Italian ex- 
traction because “‘she would understand 
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my ways,” “‘she would know how to cook 
for me,” and “I could trust her more than 
the others’; “the Italian women make 
faithful wives; it’s their upbringing.” 

The corner boy’s relations with the op- 
posite sex are not determined simply by 
his evaluation of feminine desirability. 
He must possess certain qualifications in 
order to gain access to the most desirable 
women. Talk is important. The man 
who can talk entertainingly and “bull 
the girl to her ears” gains in prestige with 
his fellows, as well as in his social oppor- 
tunities. However, talk is not enough. 
Social position, money, and possession of 
a car weigh heavily in the balance. It is 
a common complaint of the corner boys 
that the most desirable women are most 
difficult of access because they demand 
more in position, money, and a car than 
most corner boys can provide. I once 
asked a corner boy if it was necessary to 
have a car in order to pick up a girl for 
sexual purposes. He answered: 

No, you can take her up toaroom..... But 
no nice girl will go up to a man’s room. If you 
take her out in the car, that’s all right. If she 
goes up to your room with you, she’s really a 
bum. 

Under the influence of a car, a ride in 
the country, drinks, and heavy petting, 
a girl can allow a man to have sexual in- 
tercourse with her without any premedi- 
tation on her part. But if he suggests to 
her that they go to a room she can no 
longer pretend that she does not know 
what he is about. By consenting, she 
stamps herself as the kind of girl who 
goes to rooms with men. Even the most 
promiscuous like to maintain the pre- 
tense that they do it seldom and never 
in such a premeditated fashion. Thus the 
man with a car is generally able to have 
intercourse with a more desirable class of 
women than are available to the man 
who must rely upon rented rooms. 
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If the observer can classify the corner 
boy in terms of these criteria and classify 
the women within his social orbit in 
terms of the categories described above, 
then the individual’s social and sexual 
behavior becomes still more subject to 
close prediction. No invariable rules can 
be set up, for the corner boy’s code, like 
all other codes, is sometimes violated; but 
the discussion so far should clearly indi- 
cate that the relations between the sexes 
in the slums are subject to definite rules 
of behavior. The corner boys, while de- 
viating from respectable middle-class 
standards, lead an organized sex life. 

Our discussion has been confined to 
pre-marital sex and social relations. 
Little change is required in order to ap- 
ply our conclusions to the post-marital 
behavior of the corner boy. The wife is 
expected to be completely faithful, and 
even the slightest flirtations are seriously 
regarded. The husband is expected to be 
a good provider and to have an affection 
for his wife and children. Nevertheless, 
the field of sexual adventure is not barred 
to him, and he endeavors to keep this 
quite separate from his married life. 
While the wives object, the men see noth- 
ing wrong in extra-marital sex relations, 
as long as they are not carried to the ex- 
tremes of an open scandal or serious neg- 
lect of the family. Within these limits, 
the married man looks upon the feminine 
world just as he did before marriage. 

While the slum sex code has now been 
described in outline form, it remains for 
us to consider the effect of this code and 
of the behavior it involves upon some of 
the broader social processes. 

It is not easy for the Cornerville girl 
to maintain a good reputation if she has 
social relations with Cornerville men. 
Once I went to a dance outside of the dis- 
trict with two corner boys and three 
girls. It was late when we drove back to 


Cornerville. The driver stopped the car 
just outside of the district, and all the 
girls and one of the men got out to walk 
home. Later I asked why the girls had 
not been driven home. The driver an- 
swered: 

Well, you know, Bill, the people of Corner- 
ville are very suspicious people. They can make 
up a story about nothing atall..... If the girls 
came home alone, people would talk. If we all 
drove up in a car at one o’clock in the morning, 
they would wonder what we had been doing. 
.... If the three of them walk home with Nutsy, 
then people will say, “Well, they have been in 
good company.” 

It is not only the older generation 
which gossips about the girls. The cor- 
ner gang is continually defining and rede- 
fining reputations. Not even the “good 
girl”’ is safe from suspicion, and her local 
field of action is sharply circumscribed if 
she does not want to commit herself to 
marriage at an early age. As we have 
seen, the one-man “‘lay”’ cannot afford to 
have her “‘boy friend” in Cornerville be- 
cause, if the relationship broke down, her 
reputation could be destroyed. 

While social life outside of Cornerville 
has a great appeal to most girls, those 
who center their activities beyond the 
local boundaries seem to fit largely into 
two categories that represent the top and 
the bottom of Cornerville feminine soci- 
ety. There are a number of “good girls”’ 
who work outside of the district and use 
contacts made in this way in order to 
move into superior social circles. Then 
there are the “lays,” who find greater 
freedom elsewhere. Most of the ‘“‘good 
girls,’ being limited by their back- 
grounds, are unable to build up a social 
life outside of Cornerville. They have a 
romantic picture of a non-Cornerville, 
non-Italian of superior educational and 
economic status who will some day come 
along and marry them. While the social 
restrictions of Cornerville weigh particu- 


larly heavily upon the girls and influence 
many of them to wish for an escape 
through marriage outside the district, 
most marriages are contracted within 
Cornerville or between Cornerville and 
adjoining districts of similar social back- 
ground. Nevertheless, the character of 
Cornerville social life operates to with- 
draw a significant number of local women 
from the orbit of the corner boys. 

This situation is recognized by the cor- 
ner boys. One of them commented: 

There are lots of lays in Cornerville. You 
take Market Street from Norton Street down; 
nine out of ten of those girls will lay. But they 
won’t lay for a Cornerville fellow. You know 
why? Because they figure if they lay for me, I’ll 
tell my friends the girls lay, and they’ll want to 
lay her, and it’ll get around. .... Can you beat 


it, Bill, they’re all around us yet we can’t get 
them. 


My informant was disgruntled over his 
failure to “get” Cornerville girls, and his 
go per cent figure is not to be taken seri- 

ously. If these girls actually did go out- 

side of the district, he was in no position 
to know their sexual status, and any esti- 
mate can be no more than a guess. Prob- 
ably the percentage of “‘lays’’ among lo- 
cal girls is very small. In any case, the 
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fact remains that Cornerville men find 
most local girls barred to them except for 
marriage. In this situation they also 
must look outside of Cornerville for social 
and sexual satisfactions. The men, with 
their highly organized and localized cor- 
ner gangs, tend to be even more restrict- 
ed than the women in their social move- 
ments, and only a minority are able to 
operate at all effectively outside of Cor- 
nerville. However, even that minority 
contributes toward changing the social 
structure of Cornerville and Eastern 
City. 

The restrictions of the peasant Italian 
family mores, plus the close watch kept 
upon their behavior, tend to push some 
of the young Italian girls out of Corner- 
ville. Finding local fields restricted, some 
of the young men follow the girls in 
reaching for outside social contacts. This 
operates to stimulate intermarriage, ille- 
gitimate births out of interethnic sex re- 
lations, and social mobility. The study 
of the assimilation of the Italian popula- 
tion would be incomplete if we did not 
analyze the social and sex life of the 
slums in these terms. 
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Social communication depends upon the conformity of symbolic behavior with prevailing linguistic pat- 
terns. Adults differ markedly in the degree to which they have developed and maintained the social skills 
underlying communication. Those with inadequate social learning in this direction are likely to prove in- 
competent under conditions of unusual stress. Paranoid developments represent one outcome. Out of the 
fragments of the social behavior of others the paranoid individual organizes a pseudo-community whose 
functions then seem to be focused upon him. His own reactions to this supposed community of response 
bring him into open conflict with the actual community and lead to his temporary or permanent isolation 


from its affairs. 


As far as its formal organization and 
modus operandi are concerned, the sym- 
bolic behavior of adults is to a very large 
extent socially derived. It is biological 
activity which in each child originates in 
a social field as a part of conjoint activity 
and tends strongly to operate thereafter 
in line with existing traditional patterns. 
Whether normal or not, adult symbolic 
behavior can be graded roughly accord- 
ing to its relative efficacy as interperson- 
al communication. At one end of such a 
scale would lie the highly communicative 
organization in genuine discussions of 
public matters in conversation or in 
print and, for more restricted communi- 
ties, those in technical journals, mono- 
graphs, and symposiums. Near the other 
end would be found symbolic behavior 
that is relatively ineffectual as interper- 
sonal communication, such as that asso- 
ciated with highly individual prefer- 
ences, with judgments in aesthetic mat- 
ters by untrained persons, with most 
emotional subjects having deep personal 
values, and with many other unshared 
or rarely shared attitudes and fantasies. 
Among these last belong the basic biolog- 
ical functions of human organisms (such 
as the sexual) that have important social 
consequences but seldom get well organ- 
ized within a genuinely shared social 
field. 


In the repertory of all normal persons 
there is this range from private, inner 
symbolic conduct, in which the organiza- 
tion is such as to be relatively or com- 
pletely inadequate as communication, to 
publicly shared social behavior, where, 
in order to be able to function as com- 
munication at all, the organization has 
to be maintained at a level sufficiently 
high to operate as a part of mutual ac- 
tivity. In thinking or private discourse 
the restrictions, distortions, and compro- 
mises are determined mainly by the abil- 
ities and limitations, the needs and con- 
flicts, of the one person involved. While 
this may permit much greater latitude 
to the private thinker, it also requires of 
him much less completeness, clarity, and 
definition, for the simple reason that 
there is no social “other” participating 
who needs and demands amplification or 
explanation. The man communing with 
himself can and does take great liberties 
with the linguistic tool given him by his 
social background. 

The clearer and more complete organi- 
zation in publicly shared communication 
is purchased at the cost of increased ri- 
gidity and conformity to the prevailing 
cultural pattern. Originally, for each per- 
son, this sacrifice is imposed by the neces- 
sity for sharing effectively some conjoint 
activity. Once this form of compromise 
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develops, it is maintained by the success 
with which it functions. If it falls below 
the level of intelligible communication 
(as it does practically every day of every- 
one’s life), the demands of the other per- 
son or persons bring it up to that mini- 
mal level again by requiring the speaker 
to restate differently, to amplify, to give 
examples or demonstrations in verbal or 
manual terms. Under certain circum- 
stances individuals with socially inade- 
quate development fail progressively to 
maintain such a level, with the result 
that they become “socially disarticulat- 
ed” and very often have to be set aside 
from the rest of their community to live 
under artificially simplified conditions.’ 
Such are many of the chronically disor- 
ganized schizophrenics. 

Within a given social group the usual 
development of language behavior re- 
sults in a high degree of conformity in 
speech habits and other modes of com- 
munication. On the biological side this 
occurs because the organs involved are 
closely similar; and on the cultural side 
it occurs because language arises in the 
child under conditions of mutual action 
with persons who are already linguisti- 
cally organized, and it operates from 
then on for the most part in situations 
calling for the social sharing of activity, 
of preparation for action, or of the re- 
sults of action.? In other words, commu- 
nication is the outgrowth of repeated so- 
cial acts and is itself an organization of 
well-defined social habits, which are 
maintained adequately as any other so- 
cial habits are, through continued opera- 
tion under conditions of shared activity. 


* Norman Cameron, Reasoning, Regression and 
Communication in Schizophrenics (“Psychological 
Monographs,” Vol. I, No. 221 [1938]), pp. 1-34. 


2 Cameron, “Individual and Social Factors in the 
Development of Graphic Symbolization,” Journal of 
Psychology, V (1938), 165-84. 


It is not quite so obvious at first glance 
that the preservation of social organiza- 
tion in thinking may be similarly depend- 
ent upon the setting-up and maintenance 
of such social habits as are involved in 
its more formal aspects, its sequences, 
its frames of reference, and its corre- 
spondence with nonlanguage behavior. 
Of course, as long as communication with 
others is not involved, a much lower 
level of conformity with community pat- 
terns suffices for the intrapersonal needs 
which it must meet. Nevertheless, the 
practice of frequently talking with an- 
other about things one has been thinking 
in private performs an important func- 
tion. It helps to maintain a fairly high 
degree of correspondence between these 
symbolic systems—the individual and 
the shared—as to critiques accepted, 
methods employed, and _ conclusions 
reached. Since most significant action ul- 
timately involves social operations, this 
correspondence makes it more likely that 
the action will be socially appropriate 
and will fall within the limits of what 
others deem possible. The differences ex- 
isting in the degree to which different ac- 
tivities have been thus shared help to ac- 
count for the markedly different degrees 
of social maturity achieved by a given 
person in different areas. That this is not 
merely the result of inhibitory influences 
but also an outcome of simple neglect in 
exercising a given function publicly is in- 
dicated by the fact that neglected forms 
of symbolic behavior with no special 
emotional involvement remain, even in 
superior adults, at a childish level of per- 
formance.’ 

The more personal and private the 
thing with which one is preoccupied, the 
less likely is the pondering over it to fol- 

3 Cameron, “Functional Immaturity in the Sym- 


bolization of Scientifically Trained Adults,’’ ibid., 
VI (1938), 161-75. 
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low the more strictly formal patterns 
which shared activity fosters. It should 
not be concluded, however, that in im- 
perfectly socialized private matters there 
are no firmly established habits of think- 
ing at all. On the contrary, individual 
patterns may be very rigid and difficult 
to change. It is possible to demonstrate 
this even in asocial, disorganized schizo- 
phrenic patients. Their thinking and 
their talking give evidence of habit or- 
ganization which is consistent and idio- 
matic and which recurs in recognizable 
patterns; but through a process of pro- 
gressive desocialization these patterns 
have become so highly individualized 
that, to share in their conversation even 
partially, one must often master their 
asocial idiom (metonymy) and their for- 
mally incomplete logic (asyndesis).5 Per- 
sonal language habits in these persons 
have gradually replaced the more social 
language habits. 

As one might expect from the multi- 
plicity of factors involved in developing 
language habits, operating either as com- 
munication with others or in personal 
thought, there are wide individual varia- 
tions in the normal product even within 
a given cultural group. Just as they do in 
any other habit system, persons differ in 
the dexterity, flexibility, variety, and 
aptness of their language habits. The 
broad fundamental attitudes developing 
in infancy, childhood, and adolescence 
are especially important in determining 
not only vocabulary, syntax, and style 
but also such basic, generalized social 
learning as that which leads to ready in- 
terchange of opinion and role with other 


4Cameron, “Schizophrenic Thinking in a Prob- 
lem-solving Situation,” Journal of Mental Science, 
LXXXV (1939), 1012-35 


5’ Cameron, “A Study of Thinking in Senile De- 
terioration and Schizophrenic Disorganization,” 
American Journal of Psychology, LI (1938), 650-65. 


persons; ease and degree of genuine so- 
cial communication; habitual ability to 
modify or even reverse one’s stand on oc- 
casion ; tendencies to enter freely into co- 
operative activities, to accept the judg- 
ments of others as to one’s own conduct 
and achievements, and to be able to be- 
have toward one’s own behavior as one 
can toward the behavior of another. 

It is hardly going too far to attribute 
to the development of these habitual so- 
cial attitudes, these readinesses-to-react 
in social relationships, most of the re- 
sponsibility for success or failure in form- 
ing appropriate and valid conclusions re- 
garding one’s social environment in late 
adolescence and in adulthood. Among 
young children of school age there are al- 
ready clear differences in these results of 
social learning. With maturity the dif- 
ferences become more pronounced. Most 
individuals grow less flexible and less sug- 
gestible. They learn to conceal and evade 
more, and their private life of asocial 
thought with its satisfactions may get 
quite isolated. Flexibility, the ability to 
change one’s course, the degrees of con- 
cealment practiced, and the extent to 
which one habitually turns to asocial 
preoccupations for refuge or pleasure— 
these definitely help decide what the fun- 
damental social relationships between 
any given individual and his fellows will 
be. They may easily determine what per- 
spective he is able to gain and how he re- 
gards himself; how adequately he grasps 
the attitudes, plans, and intentions of 
others with regard to him; and, therefore, 
how he will react to what goes on around 
him. 

The high susceptibility of some indi- 
viduals to slights—intentional, uninten- 
tional, or imagined—grows out of an un- 
workable attitude they have toward 
themselves as social objects; either they 
have no stable and dependable attitude, 
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or it is deprecatory or condemnatory and 
hostile. This makes them especially vul- 
nerable to delusional development, the 
rudiments of which can easily be seen 
even among “sensitive” persons who are 
never deemed neurotic or psychotic by 
their associates. There are two other fac- 
tors that may aggravate such a reaction 
beyond normal bounds. One is the oper- 
ation of seriously conflicting reactions 
which can be neither successfully re- 
solved nor allowed for and ignored, par- 
ticularly if antisocial trends are involved. 
Another is the tendency to hang on to a 
conclusion once formed and to build se- 
cretly upon it. 

Whether one of these factors or an- 
other is predominant, the crucial thing 
with certain individuals is their habitual 
inability to share their social attitudes 
with others, to give their growing suspi- 
cions an airing, to set them out before 
another and so make them objective. It 
is not enough that they are suspicious; 
they keep their suspicions to themselves, 
with only halfhearted, abortive attempts 
to share them, until they have become so 
involved with their own hidden conflicts 
and have accumulated and organized so 
much supporting anecdotal and inciden- 
tal evidence that they can at best be un- 
derstood only by an expert after long and 
careful analytic study. Even then, the 
same inflexibility and the onward push 
of their tensions usually prevent any fun- 
damental change in the system of devel- 
oped attitudes. 

Systematized paranoid or paranoic de- 
lusions of discrimination and persecution, 
develop out of the person’s attempts to 
account for situations and happenings 
that usually are themselves products of 
his own asocial behavior, his attitudes, 
and his fantasies. His socially inadequate 
interchange of attitudes and interpreta- 
tions with others not only throws him 
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upon his own limited resources for ex- 
planations and hypotheses but allows 
these also to be elaborated without the 
checks and modifications that the con- 
trary opinions of others, if entertained 
seriously, would inevitably induce. Such 
preoccupation, with its collection and 
noting of incidents, becomes more and 
more engrossing; it narrows down the in- 
terests and activities of the person and 
further isolates him from the affairs of 
others. 

As the delusional interpretations grow 
in extent and intensity, the person may 
be driven finally to try to share his sus- 
picions with others; but by this time his 
own beliefs have become so firmly estab- 
lished as a habitual way of thinking that 
any sweeping, basic modifications are im- 
possible without changing the whole sys- 
tem and abandoning interpretations that 
were originally developed under condi- 
tions of great emotional stress, which is 
still present. In addition, his suspicions 
may have become so systematized and 
intricate that another person cannot en- 
ter into the situation easily. The average 
layman, even if given the opportunity, is 
unlikely to go to all the trouble it takes 
to follow step by step the growth of such 
a delusional system. He either argues 
against it, thus compelling the paranoiac 
in defense to evolve new contrary argu- 
ments and consolidate further his posi- 
tion; or he dismisses what he does grasp 
as being absurd or ridiculous and so may 
get himself classed as another enemy. 

As more and more data accumulate, 
the individual decides that the whole 
business must be much more than bad 
luck or isolated casual slights. He con- 
cludes, sometimes very suddenly, that a 
widespread plot is afoot in which a num- 
ber of persons is implicated, some recog- 
nized and some not. This is a crucial 
stage in paranoic development. There 
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has been a tendency in the past to look 
upon it as simply a part of some obscure 
process, localized by some in a diseased 
brain and by others in a diseased psyche. 
Both are static interpretations that ig- 
nore what the paranoid person is trying 
to do and in what way his response or- 
ganization is defective. The central nerv- 
ous system of the paranoiac, as far as 
anyone can determine, is structurally 
well within normal limits; and a restate- 
ment of paranoic conclusions in terms of 
psychic theories that are themselves 
fixed, intricate, and inflexible seems to be 
only an exchange of one problem for an- 
other, similar one. 

The paranoid person, because of poor- 
ly developed role-taking ability, which 
may have been derived from defective so- 
cial learning in earlier life, faces his real 
or fancied slights and discriminations 
without adequate give-and-take in his 
communication with others and without 
competence in the social interpretation 
of motives and intentions. When he feels 
himself under scrutiny, he proceeds as 
anyone else might by checking up and by 
putting together events that seem to be- 
long together. It is clear that by such a 
process any person, whether normal or 
not, will tend automatically to organize 
his environment; and, the more he organ- 
izes his environment through his re- 
sponses to events, the more in turn his 
responses get organized in terms of this 
environment. This whole process in it- 
self is neither abnormal nor even unusu- 
al. All persons do it, and all at some 
time or other make the mistake of or- 
ganizing events in ways that fail to cor- 
respond with the consensus; but the vast 
majority of persons will then backtrack 
and revise their interpretive reactions to 
agree more or less with those of others. 
The person whose social habits are inad- 
equately developed may try the same 
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thing; but his means for establishing so- 
cially valid criteria and for sharing in the 
consensus are insufficient when condi- 
tions of severe personal stress arise. He 
lacks the necessary social skills involved, 
first, in being able to suspend judgment 
until the attitudes of others can be ascer- 
tained and, then, in being able to assume 
these attitudes of others adequately to- 
ward himself when the situation de- 
mands it. 

Obviously, this relative incompetence 
is not going to be uniform throughout his 
behavior repertory. His manners, his 
courtesy toward others, his deference and 
flexibility in the give-and-take of imper- 
sonal conversation, and even his co-oper- 
ation in competitive group games or com- 
munity enterprises may sometimes be 
very adequate. These are public matters 
which seldom of themselves threaten the 
integrity and security of the individual. 
When they become involved it is usually 
after the delusional developments have 
expanded. These in most instances begin 
with personal matters, things that be- 
long nearer the incommunicable even for 
normal persons. It is easy to understand 
the almost universality of sexual involve- 
ment in paranoid delusions. It is in this 
sphere that failure to develop genuine so- 
cial maturity is most frequently encoun- 
tered in our culture. Sexual attitudes en- 
ter relatively seldom into social commu- 
nication. The ratio of sexual attitudes 
functioning in private to those freely and 
genuinely shared with the community is 
disproportionately high when compared 
with most other commonly held atti- 
tudes. From this standpoint, the greater 
prevalence of heterosexual preoccupa- 
tions among women developing paranoid 
delusions and of homosexual ones among 
men® probably reflects basic differences 

® A. Noyes, Modern Clinical Psychiatry (Phila- 
delphia, 1939), pp. 492-098. 
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in social attitudes rather than biological 
differences. 

The delusion formation itself may be- 
gin with preoccupations stimulated and 
encouraged by conversations, arguments, 
or reading; it may be started off by some 
unfortunate incident which lights up 
doubts and leads to ruminations. The 
sensitized person, at first preoccupied 
with his own conflicting responses and 
then with the possibility that others 
share his doubts or the facts about him- 
self, inevitably looks around for evidence. 
Because of his own attitudes or fears re- 
garding himself and because of his rela- 
tive incompetence in taking the role of 
others and thus really sharing their atti- 
tudes toward him, he is especially vulner- 
able. Like a child in a dark forest or an 
adult who has actually been maligned in 
public, he is primed for certain kinds of 
happenings rather than others. He is 
more ready to react to unfavorable or 
danger signs. His responses tend, first, 
to select reactions from his surroundings 
that fit into such an interpretation and, 
then, to reshape in retrospect things that 
seemed innocent enough when they oc- 
curred, in such a way that they support 
the trend of his suspicions. In other 
words, he has become prejudiced with re- 
gard to his social environment. 

Unlike the normal child or adult, he is 
not able to get lasting reassurances from 
others to counteract his developing fear 
and distrust. As he begins attributing to 
others the attitudes which he has toward 
himself, he unintentionally organizes 
these others into a functional communi- 
ty, a group unified in their supposed reac- 
tions, attitudes, and plans with respect 
to him. He in this way organizes indi- 
viduals, some of whom are actual persons 
and some only inferred or imagined, into 
a whole which satisfies for the time being 
his immediate need for explanation but 
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which brings no reassurance with it and 
usually serves to increase his tensions. 
The community he forms not only fails 
to correspond to any organization shared 
by others but actually contradicts the 
consensus. More than this, the actions 
and attitudes ascribed by him to its per- 
sonnel are not actually performed or 
maintained by them; they are united in 
no common undertaking against him. 
What he takes to be a functional com- 
munity is only a pseudo-community cre- 
ated by his own unskilled attempts at in- 
terpretation, anticipation, and valida- 
tion of social behavior. 

This pseudo-community of attitude 
and intent which he succeeds in thus set- 
ting up organizes his own responses still 
further in the direction they have been 
going; and these responses in turn lead 
to greater and greater systematization of 
his surroundings. The pseudo-communi- 
ty grows until it seems to constitute so 
grave a threat to the individual’s integ- 
rity or to his life that, often after clumsy 
attempts to get at the root of things di- 
rectly, he bursts into defensive or venge- 
ful activity. This brings out into the 
open a whole system of organized re- 
sponses to a supposed functional commu- 
nity of detractors or persecutors which he 
has been rehearsing in private. The real 
community, which cannot share in his at- 
titudes and reactions, counters with 
forcible restraint or retaliation, depend- 
ing upon whether it recognizes his out- 
burst as illness or as wickedness. 

It is an important fact that, for the 
paranoid person, this reaction of the real 
community becomes further evidence 
that he has been completely justified in 
his suspicions and interpretations right 
along. He has come out into the open 
with overt action against his supposed 
enemies and so managed to bring down 
real social retaliation upon himself. This 
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new phase has the unfortunate effect of 
making the paranoid pseudo-community 
become more objective and real to him; 
for the reactions of the real community in 
now uniting against him are precisely 
those which he has been anticipating on 
the basis of his delusional beliefs. He is 
more than likely to include all those who 
frustrate his attempts at obtaining re- 
dress or revenge among his persecutors 
and their accomplices. 

By this time his system of interpreta- 
tions has become firmly organized. He 
has developed such marked tensions in 
response to so many ordinary happen- 
ings and has built up such an elaborate 
structure of defensive attitudes that it 
is virtually impossible for him to alter 
his conclusions fundamentally. His chief 
hope for social rehabilitation lies, on the 
negative side, in his being protected from 
too much outside interference on the part 
of inexpert persons or persons unac- 
quainted with his illness and in his being 
prevented from taking finalistic overt ac- 
tion in terms of supposed plots or dis- 
criminations. For, while the latter action 
might relieve his tensions temporarily, it 
eventually only intensifies them and ne- 
cessitates further overt action. On the 
positive side, it is sometimes possible 
through a slow process of retraining to 
introduce habits of doubt, of entertain- 
ing alternative hypotheses in personal 
matters, and of suspending judgment 
and overt action.’ Something may be 
achieved in objectifying personal mate- 


7A. Meyer, “The Treatment of Paranoic and 
Paranoid States,” in W. White and S. E. Jelliffe 
(eds.), Modern Treatment of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases (Philadelphia, 1913). 
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rial at the basis of the pathological sensi- 
tiveness through therapeutic discussion 
and “free association’; but the usually 
mature paranoid case comes for treat- 
ment rather too late in most instances for 
any sweeping reorganizations. For the 
therapist the task of picking a way 
through these explosive areas of sensi- 
tiveness is like that of getting through a 
hostile mine field. 

The almost lifelong difficulty these 
persons have had in sharing with others, 
in exchanging and modifying attitudes of 
a personal character, in entertaining al- 
ternative interpretations through the 
method of role-taking; their pride and 
the inflexibility of their systems of de- 
fense—these make therapy tedious, pain- 
fully difficult, and of very uncertain out- 
come. Usually the most that can be 
hoped for is the development of a rela- 
tionship such that a paranoid person be- 
comes convinced of the therapist’s gen- 
uine impartiality and complete ‘trust- 
worthiness. He may them be willing to 
come for help whenever the old pseudo- 
community shows signs of reappearing or 
a new one seems to be organizing.*® This 
gives him at least one chance for social 
sharing with another and for the objec- 
tivity this engenders. A paranoiac who 
can develop even a lasting doubt con- 
cerning his false interpretations in areas 
of special sensitivity is already to that 
degree partially socialized in those areas. 
It is understandable that in practice a 
majority of these persons never succeed 
in achieving so much. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


§Q. Diethelm, Treatment in Psychiatry (New 
York, 1936), pp. 234-57. 
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HOW MUCH POST-WAR MIGRATION? 


JEROME S. BRUNER 


ABSTRACT 


The present study is an attempt to assess the amount of post-war migration away from crowded industrial 
defense areas. Using the polling technique, it approaches the problem of migration by inquiring about 
people’s expectations in the event that they lose their jobs after the war. Interviewing was conducted on a 
representative cross-section of the war labor force in eight major defense areas over the country. It was 
found that 36 per cent of the workers in these areas expect to move away if they should lose their jobs after 
the armistice. Central among the factors contributing to readiness for migration is the feeling that one’s 
job will not continue after the war. In industries or in cities where this feeling is widespread—the shipbuild- 
ing city of Portland, Maine, for example—workers in large numbers are expecting to move out when the 


war ends. 


Population shifts during periods of 
wartime production prosperity cast their 
shadows ahead into the peace that fol- 
lows. It is a truism that the geographical 
distribution of heavy industry for war 
production is not adequate for the more 
balanced industrial pattern of peacetime. 
Reconversion to “normal” production 
will require extensive ‘‘re-migration.”’ 
Some ghost towns will result—if not im- 
mediately after the war, then two or 
three years later. 

Although economists are not yet ready 
to tell us, even in terms of probability, 
how many people will have to move after 
the war and to what places, there are, 
nevertheless, several important variables 
in the migration problem that can be in- 
vestigated now. Although, traditionally, 
migration has been studied after the fact 
—the major datum being the shift of 
John Smith from Place A to Place B— 
it is relatively simple to investigate one 
aspect of migration before the actual act 
has occurred. This aspect we shall call 
“readiness for migration’—under what 
conditions will John Smith move from 
Place A to Place B. 

Techniques have been developed for 
predicting the number of people who will 
attend a movie with such-and-such a plot 
and such-and-such principals. Elections 


have been forecast. Market research does 
a fairly good job of predicting sales of a 
particular bauble before it has gone into 
production. Why not prediction of mi- 
gration before the fact? This article is a 
first and tentative attempt to apply the 
techniques of market research, election 
forecasting, and public opinion polling to 
the problem of migration. 

The problem in brief is this. Would 
warworkers move away from their pres- 
ent places of employment in search of 
jobs if they found themselves unem- 
ployed after the war? What sorts of peo- 
ple would move—skilled workers, recent 
migrants, aircraft workers, old men? 
How far away would they move? 

The method used is the conventional 
polling interview. In order to approxi- 
mate roughly the characteristics of the 
war labor force, interviewing was con- 
ducted in eight widely scattered war pro- 
duction centers: Detroit, Wichita, Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh, Portland (Maine), Mo- 
bile, Los Angeles,and Atlanta. Somewhat 
more than half of the respondents had 
been living in these cities longer than 
two years; the remainder were more re- 
cent arrivals. Semiskilled workers com- 
prised half the sample, with the remain- 
der equally divided between white-collar 
and skilled workers. The order of repre- 
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sentation by industry was as follows: 
aircraft and aircraft parts, shipbuilding 
and marine equipment, steel and smelt- 
ing, automotive and machinery, muni- 
tions, and miscellaneous. A third of the 
workers were under thirty, almost six in 
ten were between thirty and forty-nine, 
and the remainder were in their fifties 
and sixties. In this first study only men 
were canvassed. A total of four hundred 
were interviewed, fifty in each city. 

Interviewing was conducted in park- 
ing lots, at bus stations, in lunchrooms, 
around pinball machines. The time was 
early February, 1943. 

Questions were designed to get the fol- 
lowing information and opinions: how 
long the person had been in the city; 
where he had come from if he had mi- 
grated; whether he expected to keep his 
job or lose it after the war; whether he 
would move away if he did lose his job 
and where to; what sort of work he did; 
and what plant he worked in. The major 
questions on employment prospects and 
migration plans will be discussed in turn. 


POST-WAR JOB EXPECTATIONS 


Compared to the total labor force of 
the United States, warworkers are pessi- 
mistic about their chances of holding 
onto jobs after the war. Asked, “After 
the war is over, do you expect to keep 
your present job or do you think you 
will have to look for a new job?” 50 per 
cent thought they would be able to keep 
their present jobs, 35 per cent expected 
to look for new jobs, and the remaining 
I5 per cent were uncertain. A nation- 
wide survey conducted by the Office of 
Public Opinion Research at the same 
time, using the identical question, indi- 
cated that 71 per cent of the total labor 
force expected to keep their jobs, 9 per 
cent thought they would lose them, while 


the remainder were either uncertain or 
planned to stop working after the war." 

If one takes the number twenty mil- 
lion as the size of the labor force engaged 
in war industry, our figure of 35 per cent 
expecting to lose their jobs amounts to 
some seven million warworkers. Whether 
this figure tallies with the estimates of 
economists on unemployment or recon- 
version lay-off is difficult to say because 
of wide variability of such estimates. Ex- 
pert opinion of business and labor leaders 
indicates that the percentage expecting 
unemployment is not too high. A poll of 
one hundred and fifty national, regional, 
and state leaders of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organization, conducted by the 
Office of Public Opinion Research, asked: 
“As you see things developing now, do 
you think the country will experience ex- 
tensive unemployment, moderate unem- 
ployment, or little or no unemployment 
in the period immediately following the 
war during which industry will be con- 
verting to peacetime production?” Six- 
ty-six per cent predicted extensive unem- 
ployment, which may be taken to mean 
between five and ten million unem- 
ployed. It goes without saying that any 
estimate may be thrown completely off 
by the extent of effective post-war plan- 
ning. 

READINESS FOR MIGRATION 


Whether they expected to lose their 
jobs or not, all warworkers were asked: 
“Tf you did lose your present job after 
the war, would you be likely to move 
away from here to try to find work?” 


* The Office of Public Opinion Research of Prince- 
ton University, of which the writer is associate 
director, is a project of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
In its interviewing work it uses its own field staff 
and, occasionally, the field staff of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup Poll). The na- 
tional survey referred to here was conducted by 
Gallup interviewers. The migration study utilized 
interviewers from both organizations. 
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Thirty-six per cent would move away, 
58 per cent would stay on, and 6 per cent 
were undecided. In short, seven million 
two hundred thousand are ready to mi- 
grate in the event of widespread unem- 
ployment. 

The reader should at once be cautioned 
about the social interpretation of these 
figures. At this writing there is no way 
of telling whether 36 per cent readiness 
for migration in the war labor force 


TABLE 1 


THE EFFECT OF POST-WAR JOB EXPECTATION 
ON READINESS FOR MIGRATION 


Expect To | Expect To 

In Case of Unemployment Keep Job Lose Job 

| (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
Will move away after war 26 50 
Will stay here after war. 66 46 
Uncertain .. . 8 4 
‘Total... .. 100 100 

n= 202 n=146 


is “‘appallingly large” or “surprisingly 
small.” Any interpretation will depend 
entirely on the plans (or the lack of plans) 
for post-war production. Only a complete 
lack of planning could convert this figure 
into cause for alarm. 


MIGRATION AND JOB EXPECTATION 


As one might expect, readiness for mi- 
gration is far more common among those 
who expect to lose their jobs than among 
those who expect to continue in the same 
jobs after the war (Table 1). 

Pessimism about post-war job pros- 
pects is, of course, only one psychological 
determinant of readiness for migration. 
Satisfaction with housing facilities, with 
school facilities, with the ‘‘atmosphere”’ 
of the town; status in the home town; 
failure to make friends in the new place— 
these, too, are factors which contribute 
to readiness for migration. Although this 
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exploratory study did not touch directly 
on these factors, casual comments from 
interviewers and respondents justify 
mentioning them in passing. 

Who are the people most likely to mi- 
grate? Where did they come from? 
Where will they go? 

Migration by occupational groups.—A 
surprising finding is that the three broad 
occupational groups treated in this sur- 


TABLE 2 


READINESS FOR MIGRATION IN THREE 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


White- Semi- 
In Case of Collar pty skilled 
Unemployment (Per Cent) (Per 
Cent) Cent) 
Will move away after 
34 38 36 
Will stay here after 
the war.... 63 53 57 
Uncertain ; 3 9 7 
Total.... 100 100 100 
nN=100 | N=I1Ig | N=190 


vey—white-collar, skilled,and semiskilled 
—are equally ready to migrate should 
they lose their present jobs (Table 2). 

This finding raises some thorny prob- 
lems. Table 3 indicates that, although 
the three groups are equally ready to 
move after the war, the number of people 
in each group who lived in the commu- 
nity before February, 1940, is quite dif- 
ferent. 

As we shall see shortly, readiness for 
migration correlates negatively with 
length of residence. This negative corre- 
lation holds for warworkers in general 
and within any particular occupational 
group. Since this is the case and since as 
a group white-collar workers (the group 
which has been longest in the eight cities) 
are as ready to move as any other occu- 
pational group, there must be some other 
factor which operates to raise the over- 
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all readiness of this long-resident group 
to move away in the event of unemploy- 
ment. It is difficult to isolate this factor. 
The most likely guess is that readiness 
for migration in these three groups re- 
flects their expectations as to post-war 
employment. But Table 4 shows that 
this is not the case. 


TABLE 3 
RATE OF MIGRATION INTO WAR-WORK CEN- 
TERS OF THREE OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


White- Semi 
Length of Residence Collar = skilled 
in War-Work Center (Per Cent) (Per 
Cent) Cent) 
Less than a year.... 8 16 26 
One year to less than 
18 7 17 
Two to three years 10 3 7 
Over three years 64 54 50 
Total.... 100 100 100 
n=100 | | M=190 
TABLE 4 


POST-WAR EMPLOYMENT EXPECTATIONS OF 
THREE OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


2 White- Skilled Semi 
Employment Collar skilled 
(Per 
Expectancy (Per (Per 
Cent) 
Cent) | Cent) 
Expect to keep job 52 60 41 
Expect to lose job 38 24 42 
Uncertain 10 16 17 
Total 100 100 100 
n=100 | N=119 | N=190 


Two other factors might be operative. 
The white-collar and skilled groups, it 
seems safe to assume, enjoy greater eco- 
nomic security than the unskilled. With- 
in limits these two groups would be able to 
afford moving to some other place to look 
for work if their means of livelihood were 
cut off in their home communities. This 
much, of course, is speculation. A second 


hypothesis is that the white-collar and 
skilled groups have a broader view of 
their possibilities for work, a broader 
view of the labor market. If such a broad 
view were related to educational level, 
the figures in Table 5, showing the educa- 
tional level of the three groups would 
bear out this point. 

No discussion of migration among dif- 
ferent occupational levels should come 
to an end without making the obvious 


TABLE 5 


THE EDUCATIONAL LEVELS OF THREE 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


White- Semi- 
Educational Collar Skilled skilled 
(Per 
Level (Per Cent) (Per 
Cent) Cent) 
Grammar school or 
less 5 5 
High school 30 65 54 
College 65 20 7 
Total 100 100 100 
n=100 | N=I1Ig | N=190 


point that, whether or not upper occupa- 
tional levels are ready for migration in 
the event of unemployment, they are less 
likely to lose their jobs for long periods of 
time and are better able to support them- 
selves in the event of temporary lay-off 
than are workers in the lower occupation- 
al brackets. These two factors point up 
the difference between readiness for mi- 
gration and the act of migration itself. 

Migration by age groups.—It is no sur- 
prise to find that readiness for migration 
in all age groups up to fifty is equally 
great and that those over fifty are the 
least likely to move. Table 6 presents the 
migration readiness of different age 
groups. 

Migration by industrial groups.—Read- 
iness for migration of workers in different 
industries is not so much a function of the 
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extent to which particular industries 
have expanded; rather, it seems to be in- 
fluenced by the chances of a particular 
industry for continuing at present rates 
of production in the post-war economy. 
That much emerges from comments 
made by respondents. Whether they 


TABLE 6 


MIGRATION READINESS BY AGE GROUPS 


Under Over 
In Case of Un- Thirty o> | Fifty 
nine 
employment (Per (Per (Per 
Cent) Cent) Cent) 
Will move away after 
36 38 20 
Will stay here after 
60 55 7° 
Uncertain. .. 4 | 7 fo) 
Total. . 100 100 100 
n=107 | n=198 | n=39 


TABLE 7 


READINESS FOR MIGRATION AMONG 
WORKERS IN FOUR INDUSTRIES 


Air- Steel Auto- 
craft Ship- and motive 
In Case of and building} Smelt- | and Ma- 
Unemployment Parts (Per ing chine 
(Per Cent) (Per (Per 
Cent Cent) Cent) 
Will move away 
after war..... 36 51 37 19 
Will stay here 
after war.... 55 44 61 80 
Uncertain. . . 9 5 2 I 
Total. .....] 160 100 100 I 
nN=172|nN=100| m=60 | n=54 


guess correctly or not is a matter for indi- 
vidual judgment. Table 7 shows how 
many workers in each of four industries 
are ready to migrate in the event of un- 
employment. 

Migration from the eight cities —Readi- 
ness for migration of workers in the eight 
cities reflects the same tendency noted in 
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the discussion of the mobility of workers 
in various industries. Thus, shipbuilding 
cities lead the list, aircraft towns follow, 
and the rear is brought up by steel and 
automotive centers. The figures are 
shown in Table 8. Other figures in this 
table indicate that extent of in-migration? 
to these cities is also an important factor. 
To a consideration of the relationship of 
in-migration and readiness for migration 
after the war we turn next. 

Migration by in-migrants and residents. 
—That length of residence in a commu- 


TABLE 8 


READINESS FOR MIGRATION OF WORKERS 
IN EIGHT CITIES 


In Case OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
City Move Stay Uncer 
Away Here tain 
(Per (Per (Per 
Cent) Cent) Cent) 
Portland (60%)*..... 57 
Mobile (75%). ..... 49 45 6 
Los Angeles (46%). . . 39 55 6 
Wichita (40%) ..... 38 58 4 
Atlanta (20%)....... 37 61 2 
Pittsburgh (36%)... . 33 63 4 
Buffalo (54%). ...... 23 54 23 
Detroit (24%). .... 13 80 7 


* Figures in parenthesis represent the percentage of those 
interviewed in each city classified as ‘‘in-migrant.” 


nity has an influence on one’s readiness to 
move from that community in the event 
of unemployment is obvious. Within 
limits, the longer one lives in a war cen- 
ter, the greater is the desire to stay on— 
even if one’s job folds up (Table 9). Dur- 
ing the first year of residence, to be sure, 
people are ready to leave in droves if 
their livelihood is cut off. During the sec- 
ond and third years the impulse to stay 
grows stronger. Perhaps, if the war goes 
on long enough, the desire to stay will 
grow apace with length of residence. It 


2An “in-migrant” is defined as one who has 
moved to the city since February, 1940. 
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is certain, however, that the three years 
of industrial boom in big war centers have 
gone only a small way toward making in- 
migrants as eager to stay put where they 
are as are the permanent residents of the 
same areas. Only time will tell whether 
a long spell in wartime Wichita will 
make one wish for a still longer one in 
peacetime Wichita. 


TABLE 9 


READINESS FOR MIGRATION OF PEOPLE WHO 
HAVE LIVED IN WAR-WORK AREAS FOR 
DIFFERENT LENGTHS OF TIME 


In CASE OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
NuM 
LENGTH OF RESIDENCE 
Move Stay | Uncer OF 
Away Here tain CASES 
(Per (Per (Per 
Cent) | Cent) | Cent) 
Less than a year... 72 21 7 76 
One year to less than 
two. ; 55 30 I5 7° 
Two to three years 57 37 6 40 
Over three years 14 82 4 225 


As one might expect, readiness for mi- 
gration among those who have been liv- 
ing in a community for varying lengths 
of time is influenced by the fact that resi- 
dents of long standing feel, on the basis 
of seniority or less tenuous factors, more 
secure about their jobs. We see this strik- 
ingly in Table ro. 

Migration by people who moved from 

other states and those from the same state. 
Is America so homogeneous that people 
who move from one state to another get 
no more homesick than people who have 
moved within the same state? The fig- 
ures indicate that this is not the case. 
Out-of-state migrants are clearly readier 
for migration than are those from within 
the boundaries of the state where they 
now live. The figures appear in Table 11. 

That this difference does not result 


from difference in length of residence in 
war-work centers of the two groups can 
be seen in Table 12. 

Where will people move?—The 36 per 
cent of the respondents indicating a read- 
iness to migrate after the war in the 


TABLE 10 


POST-WAR EMPLOYMENT EXPECTATION OF PEO- 
PLE WHO HAVE BEEN LIVING IN THE EIGHT 


Less 
| ai I-2 2-3 Over 3 
Length of Sinan Years Years Years 
Residence ; (Per (Per (Per 
| er | Cent) | Cent) | Cent) 
| Cent) e en en 
Expect to keep| 
Expect to lose job 49 27 
Uncertain 19 20 | 16 II 
100 100 100 100 
n=7 n=70 | m=40 | n=225 
TABLE 11 


READINESS FOR MIGRATION OF MIGRANTS 
FROM IN THE STATE AND FROM 
OUT OF THE STATE 


In-state Out-of-state 
Migrants Migrants 
(Per Cent) | (Per Cent) 


In Case of 
Unemployment 


Will move away after the| 


war 56 67 
Will stay here after the war 35 23 
Uncertain. re) 10 

Total | 100 100 
| n= 86 n=100 


event of job loss were asked: ‘‘Where do 
you think you might move to?”’ Sixteen 
per cent thought they would move within 
the state, 19 per cent thought they would 
move out of the state, and 1 per cent 
were not sure where they would move. 
What about the many people (44 per 
cent) who moved into these war-work 
areas within the last three years? What 
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will happen to them? Their potential 
movements can be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

Somewhat less than half of both mi- 
grant groups plan to make the same 
kind of move that brought them to their 
present place of work. It seems safe to 


TABLE 12 


LENGTH OF RESIDENCE OF IN-STATE AND 
OUT-OF-STATE MIGRANTS 


In-state | Out-of-state 
Length of Residence Migrants Migrants 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
| 
Less than a year.......... | 40 43 
One year to less than two. . | 40 30 
Two to three years...... 20 21 
| n= 86 n= 100 
TABLE 13 


POTENTIAL POST-WAR MOVEMENTS 


In-state Out-of-state 
In Case of 
Migrants Migrants 
4 (Per Cent) | (Per Cent) 
Will stay where they are. . 35 23 


Are not sure whether to 
OVE OF 9 

Will move within the state 45 17 

Will move out of the state. 8 

Will move, but don’t know 
where..... 3 2 


| 100 


conclude, therefore, that whatever condi- 
tions exist after the war—full employ- 
ment or mass unemployment—this war 
will have effected some permanent 
changes in our distribution of population. 
Such redistribution creates pressing prob- 
lems in community reorganization, which 
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should be considered in post-war munici- 
pal planning. 

Looking at the problem from a slightly 
different viewpoint, the places from 
which people migrated before the war in- 
dustrial boom can count on only a 45- 
55 per cent population return after the 
war. This figure, taken in conjunction 
with Selective Service figures indicating 
that approximately 50 per cent of the 
armed personnel of the United States 
Army are ready to move to new centers 
after the war, points clearly to great pop- 
ulation shifts after the war. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Migration can be studied before the 
fact—indeed, should be studied before 
the fact as an aid to post-war planning. 
Plans for the relocation of industry can- 
not be fully realistic until they figure into 
their economic equation the potential 
mobility of various sections of the public. 

2. Specific estimates of the movement 
of particular population groups in the 
event of unemployment are possible. 
The potential mobility, for example, of 
various occupational groups, age groups, 
industrial groups, migrants, and workers 
in particular cities is described. 

3. The present survey, admittedly 
tentative in nature, merely scratches 
the surface. Readiness for migration 
can be studied more precisely, with 
a large battery of questions dealing 
with related problems, and in such a way 
as to serve as a guide to makers of post- 
war policy. The government has, at the 
time of writing, the facilities for such 
work in various agencies. 

OFFICE OF PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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FRANK H. 


Professor MacIver’s book is more a philo- 
sophical discussion of the meaning of causa- 
tion, with reference to social phenomena, 
than an essay on scientific method, or even 
“methodology,” in social science. What can 
be done in reviewing such a work, in a com- 
pass about one-twentieth that of the book 
itself, must be limited to indicating its gen- 
eral character and briefly discussing the au- 
thor’s position on a few major issues. To be 
useful, one must necessarily be somewhat 
negative; and to be brief, one must be some- 
what dogmatic. The difficulties are rather 
especially great in the present case because 
of the unusual extent to which the reviewer 
finds himself in general agreement with the 
author’s position and yet dissatisfied with 
its development and exposition, while recog- 
nizing the high intellectual and literary qual- 
ity of the book. It is likely that the major 
differences of viewpoint between the re- 
viewer and the author are connected with 
the reviewer’s approaching the general prob- 
lem more from the standpoint of a social sci- 
ence other than sociology—namely, eco- 
nomic theory, which in its methodology re- 
sembles natural science of the theoretical 
and quantitative type, represented by me- 
chanics. The problem set by the title is, of 
course, to bring out what social causation 
has in common with causation in other fields 
of inquiry, and the important differences. 
Thus, the author’s task calls for a survey of 
the whole field of knowledge and for an ef- 
fort to distinguish its main divisions, from 
the standpoint of the types of explanatory 
thinking involved. 


In the reviewer’s thinking, the philosoph- 
ical issue in the interpretation of causality 
centers in the ambiguous and varying rela- 
tion between knower and known, or, in phil- 


* Boston: Ginn & Co., 1942. Pp. x+414. 
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osophical jargon, between “subject” and 
“object.”’ That is, the difficulty in the anal- 
ysis of knowledge lies in the varying kinds 
and degrees of opposition or assimilation be- 
tween these two entities. At one extreme 
we have the direct self-knowledge of the in- 
dividual subject. Here the primary fact is 
assimilation or identity; and, while separa- 
tion and interrelationship are evidently in- 
volved in the knowing relation, they present 
a peculiar difficulty for discursive thought 
and linguistic expression. At the other ex- 
treme we have the matter-of-fact knowl- 
edge, through sense-perception, of the ex- 
ternal physical world of inert objects. Here 
the primary fact of common sense—espe- 
cially in the modern, scientifically sophisti- 
cated variety—is opposition between know- 
er and known. Yet philosophical analysis is 
forced to recognize that man is also a part of 
nature; and the superficial opposition also 
breaks down from the other side, for physi- 
cal objects have an ultimate kinship with 
mind. 

Between and around these two poles of 
thinking lie many complications and per- 
plexities. Of these, the most important cen- 
ter in the intermediate and ambiguous po- 
sition, for the individual knower, of other 
knowers, who have to be recognized as both 
objects and subjects, in a relationship which 
is fully as puzzling for the individual, though 
in a different way, as the relation between 
himself as knower and as known in his own 
self-consciousness. The crux of the difficul- 
ty here is that the individual must immedi- 
ately recognize, as soon as he begins to think 
seriously about it, that all knowledge is it- 
self “‘social”’; it is based on intercommunica- 
tion between individuals, each of whom is 
both subject and object, both to himself 
and to all others in the thinking community 
in which knowledge has its being. Apart 
from society, we can perhaps conceive of 
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mental life, but only in the sense of unor- 
dered, chaotic “fantasy” or the equally un- 
organized perception of the “buzzing, boom- 
ing confusion” which William James attrib- 
uted to the newborn infant. Certainly, nei- 
ther would be “‘knowledge,”’ to say nothing 
of understanding. 

It seems to the reviewer that the first, 
and perhaps the major, hiatus in Professor 
Maclver’s treatment is his complete failure 
to confront this fact of the social character 
of knowledge. From this point of view, hu- 
man society is fundamentally intellectual 
activity. But modern thought cannot en- 
visage man in any aspect without being 
driven back to a genetic and evolutionary 
view; and, from this standpoint, overt ac- 
tion is unquestionably prior to thinking, 
both in social life and in that of the individ- 
ual. Our author fails completely (at least in 
this book) to give any explicit consideration 
to conduct, either individual or social, in its 
relation to thinking and knowledge. He 
does not mention the fact that in the animal 
kingdom, particularly in the “social” in- 
sects, we have empirical knowledge of so- 
ciety without thinking, as far as we know 
and must assume, while human association 
also is conscious only in part. In short, he 
ignores the functional significance of knowl- 
edge and thinking. Moreover, he has writ- 
ten a philosophical treatise without any ex- 
plicit reference to the great historical 
schools of thought in the field of his subject 
—pragmatism, positivism, and idealism, to 
mention only the major divisions and con- 
trasting positions. The result is, to this 
reader, confusing and difficult to interpret. 


To come to grips with causation as the 
principle of order in the object-matter of 
knowledge, we begin by confronting the re- 
lations between subjectivity and objectiv- 
ity, in the form of activity and passivity. 
This opposition enters into all interpreta- 
tion of persistence and change. The final 
impression of the book upon the reviewer is 
that of a kind of vain twisting and turning, 
almost a squirming, through four hundred 
pages, in an effort to “have it both ways,” 


in the conception of reality. There is equal 
insistence that causality is an active princi- 
ple, and, on the other hand, upon concrete 
methods of problem-solving which are “‘sci- 
entific” in the sense of natural science as 
purely empirical, phenomenalistic, and posi- 
tivistic. The main criticism of the book is 
that the authdr sees both horns of this in- 
tellectual dilemma but fails to recognize it 
and to see that it has no real solution. The 
issue arises in connection with every type 
of subject matter, from physical science 
through psychology and sociology to the 
study of “values” in logic or epistemology, 
aesthetics, and morals. The author wrestles 
with it over a large part of the field, but he 
never makes clear either the issue itself or 
his own position toward it. Rather, he seems 
to take first one side and then the other, in 
bewildering confusion. In the mind of the 
reviewer the only tenable position is to rec- 
ognize that causality always has both as- 
pects; it is at once an empirical and a dy- 
namic concept. Yet the two principles are 
logically opposed, even antithetical, in 
meaning. The nearest we can come to a so- 
lution is through a kind of pragmatism. For 
“practical” purposes—and this includes the 
purposes of knowing as well as of acting— 
we must adopt the empirical, descriptive 
view; causality is a matter of discoverable 
and describable order in phenomena. But it 
is also true that this empirical or positive 
knowledge is never satisfying and that, fur- 
ther, we never really stop with generalized 
phenomenal description; in the discussion of 
any subject matter we always use interpre- 
tive principles of a nonempirical, metaphys- 
ical, more or less dynamic, character. 

This is conspicuously true in physical sci- 
ence, where the metaphysical principles in 
question take the form of “forces.”’ (In mod- 
ern physics these are replaced by ‘“‘field the- 
ory,” running in terms of some conception 
of “hyperspace,” which is even further from 
empirical knowledge than is the concept of 
force.) ‘‘Force” has bothered students and 
thinkers from the beginning of modern sci- 
ence, and they have struggled to get rid of 
it (on the principle of ‘“‘Occam’s Razor’’) 


; 
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and to use only equations of motion. But 
this simply cannot be done. Prerelativity 
physicists, notably Poincaré, made it clear 
that a purely empirical mechanics is impos- 
sible. The conception of some kind of ‘real 
interaction” between physical bodies is in- 
dispensable to thought. The simplest me- 
chanical phenomenon—that of impact— 
cannot otherwise be pictured or thought of 
as real. Professor MaclIver himself really ar- 
gues for this position, throughout chapter ii, 
and effectively criticizes such phenomenal- 
ists as Pearson, Russell, Cohen, Ogden, and 
Richards, and the sociologist Lundberg, as 
well as Hume, who ‘“‘reduce’”’ causation to 
uniformity or regularity of sequence (p. 63). 
But he himself remains ambiguous as well 
as halfhearted. He really comes out with 
the positivist position that causality is sim- 
ply “the ways of things” (an expression 
quoted from Montague), though the last 
section of the chapter insists upon the real- 
ity of the principle of causation as some- 
thing more than empirical sequence (or ac- 
companiment). 

MaclIver’s position is weak in his refusal 
frankly to recognize that the positivists are 
right in insisting that causality in this “‘real’’ 
sense is “anthropomorphic” or animistic, 
epithets which to the scientific mind are 
even more damning than “metaphysical.” 
Men cannot think about anything in wholly 
unanthropomorphic terms. This is hardly a 
mystery. Long before the advent of Ward 
and Whitehead, Huxley pointed out in con- 
nection with Hume’s example of the billiard 
balls that we cannot finally picture physical 
objects as real—as persistently and actively 
real—without reading into them some rudi- 
ment of mind, some kinship with ourselves. 
Pure existence cannot be thought of entirely 
without activity, and the only intelligible 
meaning of activity is that of will. If one is 
determined to have a “‘monistic” theory of 
reality (which to this reviewer is absurd as 
well as dogmatic), it must certainly be for- 
mulated in idealistic terms. The difficulty 
with this position is that if it is carried to its 
logical conclusion it results in solipsism, or 
perhaps in the sheer dogma of an ‘“‘absolute”’ 


cosmic mind into which the reality neither 
of individual minds nor of “objects,” as 
known to experience, can be fitted intelligi- 
bly. 

The ambiguity and untenability of Pro- 
fessor Maclver’s position—or his lack of a 
position—come out in his repudiation of in- 
determinacy with reference to the Heisen- 
berg principle (p. 32), and most clearly in a 
long chapter on “Cause as Responsible 
Agent,”’ where he comes nearest to confront- 
ing the fact of will (Part III, chap. viii). 
Here, while formally insisting on the nature 
of human beings as ‘‘dynamic participants” 
(p. 236) in the causal order and on the real- 
ity of the act of choice (p. 240), the sub- 
stance of the argument reduces to the con- 
ventional positivistic “explanation’”’ of free- 
dom of choice as an illusion. The contradic- 
tion, or equivocation, is apparent through- 
out Parts III and IV, which present, respec- 
tively, the author’s “Analytic Approach” 
and his “‘Interpretation.”” He argues nobly, 
effectively, and correctly for the reality of 
motives and for the necessity of taking them 
into account for the understanding of hu- 
man behavior and social phenomena. But 
the nearest he ever comes to interrelating 
the two factors, empirical uniformity and 
“real” cause, is in the presentation of a sharp 
antithesis between the physical and the so- 
cial realms. ‘“The chain of physical causa- 
tion does not need mind except for its dis- 
covery. The chain of social causation needs 
mind for its existence” (p. 263). 


The antithesis is false in both its parts. 
Physical causation also ultimately needs 
mind, of a sort, to be “‘real’’; and social 
causation does not need it and cannot use 
it for the purposes of “‘science,”’ properly in- 
terpreted. The author presently adds: 


There is no point in seeking to apply to social 
systems the causal formula of classical me- 
chanics, to the effect that if you know the state 
of a system at any instant you can calculate 
mathematically, in terms of a system of co- 
ordinates, the state of that system at another 
time. We simply cannot use such a formula. It 
fits into another frame of reference. 
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But social “‘science,”’ in so far as it goes be- 
yond mere taxonomy and attempts to ex- 
plain events and at the same time sticks to 
scientific concepts and methods, does use 
precisely this formula and no other. If it 
also recognizes conscious states or attitudes 
as a factor in its subject matter, these are 
treated as “epiphenomena,” as simply “par- 
allel” to the empirical order, without adding 
anything to the latter, and as superfluous 
for scientific discussion. Motives in human 
behavior play the same role in discussion as 
forces in mechanics; they are essential for 
ultimate intelligible interpretation, and in 
this case we know them as directly and as 
certainly as we know physical objects; but 
they are supernumerary, for science itself is 
descriptive and analytical. As far as science 
is concerned, free will, which is the only real 
dynamism, is either an illusion or simply a 
methodological limitation. Social science 
should recognize this limitation and admit 
that it has nothing to say about it beyond 
recognizing its existence as a limitation upon 
regularity and its place in our interpretive 
thinking. In so far as the activities of will 
are to be made intelligible, it is the task of 
philosophy and, perhaps, of literature and 
art. 

However, the limitation due to freedom 
is relatively unimportant in a quantitative 
sense and with reference to any phase of so- 
cial phenomena which anyone would think 
of discussing in scientific terms, in sober, 
nonfigurative language. Free choice, based 
on genuine mental activity and not finally 
explicable in terms of antecedent conditions, 
is of very limited scope even in the individ- 
ual life, even though infinitely important. 
Its significance as a limitation of scientific 
treatment is greater the narrower the area 
within which one may be interested in “‘pre- 
dicting,”’ i.e., describing, in terms of reliable 
and stable patterns of uniformity of coexist- 
ence and sequence. But, even in the nar- 
rowest range, factors which we must call 
“caprice” and “accident” are indubitably 
more important than will or free choice in 
setting limits to scientific generalization, 
though the two categories cannot be clearly 
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distinguished. The great bulk of individual 
conduct, bodily and mental, must be con- 
formable to established patterns as a condi- 
tion of the individual’s own effective func- 
tioning, specifically as a “free” individual; 
and this is more pronouncedly true of that 
part of his conduct which is properly called 
“social.” For the most part, social phenom- 
ena come under the “laws” of physics and 
chemistry; of biology and psychology, in- 
cluding logic; and of anthropology, as the 
general science of culture. 


If we examine social phenomena and our 
knowledge about them, with a view to dis- 
covering the differences between social and 
natural science, as science, the major differ- 
ence will undoubtedly be found in the enor- 
mously greater role played by ‘‘history” in 
contrast with nonhistorical science. That is, 
the “independent variables” and the forms 
of their interrelations are to a vastly greater 
degree “functions of time’’—of chronologi- 
cal as well as clock time—in comparison 
with the constant or recurrent features. 
Professor MacIver refers to history several 
times, particularly in section ii of chapter ix 
(from which we have quoted just above), 
which is entitled ‘The Special Case of the 
Social Sciences.”” He mentions “the unre- 
turning stream of history” (p. 256) and here 
and elsewhere stresses the ‘‘uniqueness of 
historical configurations.”” But what he is 
interested in is the limitations of the experi- 
mental method, and he nowhere discusses 
the relation between history and science, in 
the narrower meaning in which it contrasts 
with history, or the relation between social 
science (in this narrower meaning) and hu- 
man history. 

There are, of course, historical sciences 
dealing with nature, inanimate as well as 
animate; such are historical astronomy or 
cosmology, geology (in contrast with physi- 
cal geography), and evolutionary biology. 
But, when we speak of “science” without 
qualification or explanation, we naturally 
think of laboratory science or of statistical 
induction. The propositions of such sci- 
ences are hypothetical for the most part; 
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they describe associative relations among 
phenomena or events, not phenomena or 
events as actual, at a particular point in 
space-time. They run in the form of “‘if this, 
then that’’—or, correctly speaking, if ‘“‘this”’ 
is present in a certain magnitude or degree, 
“that” is to be expected to accompany or 
follow in some corresponding magnitude or 
degree. Professor MacIver’s weakness with 
respect to the quantitative aspect of science 
will call for notice presently, in another con- 
nection. Our point at the moment is simply 
that the historical character of social data 
presents a difference from natural science 
only in degree, and no difference in the ulti- 
mate meaning of scientific method. The 
propositions of history, natural or human, 
are also essentially “timeless,” in the meta- 
physical sense, in so far as history itself is 
scientific. This quality of science, even when 
it describes irreversible changes and nonre- 
current sequences, is surely familiar to any- 
one who has made any serious study of the 
philosophy of science. It is often expressed 
by saying that, for science, time is essential- 
ly a spatial dimension. The philosophy of 
Bergson in particular centered around the 
contrast between such time—mere duration 
—and “real time.” The latter, as Bergson 
also emphasized, is intelligible only in terms 
of will—really active or creative change. 


We have mentioned, as an important lim- 
itation of Professor Maclver’s treatment, 
that he has so little to say about quantity 
and quantitative relations. This comes out 
particularly in his discussion of the notion 
of equilibrium and most specifically in his 
references to economics, which he uses as 
the main illustration of “error” in the use of 
the equilibrium concept (see especially chap. 
vi, sec. i, “Equilibrium and Precipitant’’). 
The entire chapter, entitled ‘Cause as Pre- 
cipitant,”’ shows a predilection for the ‘“‘ro- 
mantic” view of causality, as centering in 
catastrophic events or discontinuities, and a 
repugnance for the conception of it as order- 
ly process, and particularly for stable quan- 
titative relations. The meaning of the very 
concept of an “‘event’’ is interpreted in this 


way, which, of course, is in harmony with 
everyday usage, reflecting the interests of 
the man in the street. Numerous examples 
are cited, such as the spark which starts a 
forest fire, the assassination which precipi- 
tates a world war, etc. 

It is true that there are such phenomena 
and that they present a certain difficulty for 
the quantitative conception of causality fa- 
vored by scientific thinkers. That the diff- 
culty is not insuperable for scientific method 
in general is proved by the simple fact that 
men are able to predict the consequences of 
such events, and even the events themselves 
and their magnitude, accurately enough to 
make such knowledge useful for action. 
The root of the apparent anomaly—the fail- 
ure of quantitative correspondence between 
cause and effect—is well brought out by the 
case of a spark and the resulting conflagra- 
tion or explosion. The phenomenon centers 
in the release of stored “potential energy”’; 
this is admittedly a nonempirical, metaphys- 
ical conception and is somewhat repugnant 
to the scientific mind, but it has to be recog- 
nized and used in scientific thought. All the 
higher phenomena of life, everything beyond 
photosynthesis (which is the opposite phe- 
nomenon), consist essentially of the release 
of potential energy. All animal life is a spe- 
cies of combustion, including all that goes on 
in our own bodies. And practically all our 
control over natural phenomena, all our 
ability to use nature for human purposes, 
centers in the mysterious capacity of 
thought and will to direct the mode of re- 
lease of potential energy in living and non- 
living nature, beginning with our own nerves 
and muscles. To a limited extent we are also 
able to direct its accumulation, especially 
in agriculture. But the growing plant is fi- 
nally no exception to the downhill flow of 
energy. Like a hydraulic dam, the fixation 
of a certain amount of carbon merely catch- 
es and temporarily imprisons a minute quan- 
tity of energy radiated from the sun. 

Physical science recognizes unstable as 
well as stable equilibrium, but it is no exag- 
geration to say that in fact the latter is in- 
finitely more important. And it is also vast- 
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ly more important in biological phenomena, 
and even in those of psychology, where ap- 
parent discontinuity and the absence of dis- 
coverable quantitative equivalence are most 
striking. Modern electronic physics is, in- 
deed, based on the notions of ultimately un- 
stable equilibrium and ultimate discontinu- 
ity. Here quantitative theory runs in terms 
of statistical probability. But for all “gross”’ 
phenomena, for all change subject to any 
kind of direct observation (with possible 
reservations for thought itself), an event, in 
the everyday meaning, is simply a case of ex- 
ceptionally rapid change, and quantitative 
relations still hold between what happens 
and its “‘conditions.”’ 


What Professor Maclver says about eco- 
nomics tends to confirm the reviewer’s im- 
pression that it is futile for an economic the- 
orist to discuss the problems of this disci- 
pline with a sociologist. One or the other 
seems to lack those primary perceptions of 
fact and principle in this field which make 
relevant communication possible—and the 
question of which one it is can hardly be 
fruitfully discussed by the parties them- 
selves. To begin with, the writer does not 
know of any expression by economists which 
has the implications criticized in the section 
referred to—e.g., that “change advance[s] 
by a series of jumps and halts as disturb- 
ances successively interrupt states of equi- 
librium” (p. 164), or that “change itself [is] 
the incidental and temporary interruption of 
a persistent order” (p. 169). We do not be- 
lieve there is any implication in the writings 
of any recognized economist that the con- 
cept of equilibrium implies either stationari- 
ness or that change is “slow,” whatever that 
may mean. And the word ‘‘normal,”’ as used 
in the writings of reputable economists, has 
(as far as known) no other meaning than 
the reference to equilibrium under condi- 
tions defined with respect to the problem 
under discussion—and entirely different ac- 
cording to the problem. Consequently, such 
theory does not “minimize change in favor 
of the status quo” (p. 169) except as all sci- 
entific explanation of change runs in terms 
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of the unchanging. If one were to look for 
the “cause” of the sociologist’s attitude to- 
ward economics (which is virtually that of 
the man in the street), it is not far to seek; 
it roots in the abhorrence of the romanticist 
for anything that can be interpreted as de- 
fending anything that exists, and the natu- 
ral suspicion that this is what others are 
doing. However, it is true and important, if 
unfortunate, that scientific explanation of 
what is demonstrates that it is inevitable 
under the given conditions, which is easily 
interpreted as a defense. 

The meaning of equilibrium in economic 
theory is best shown by a mechanical anal- 
ogy. The explanation of a price (or, in fact, 
any other economic variable) is closely par- 
allel to the explanation of the level of water 
in a tank or reservoir where water flows in by 
one pipe and out by another. Given the 
head of the inflow and the relevant charac- 
teristics of the outflow (and the density of 
the fluid), it is fairly easy to calculate the 
head in the tank itself which will equalize 
the two. But it goes without saying that 
this head will actually prevail only “at 
equilibrium,” when the two rates of flow are 
in fact equal and the head is stationary in 
relation to the given conditions. There is, to 
repeat, absolutely no implication that these 
conditions will be constant over time. The 
intellectual confusion in denying the rele- 
vance of these equilibrium concepts centers 
in ignoring the practical significance of the 
role of time. If a change is introduced in 
any of the conditions taken as given, the 
actual level of the water in the tank at any 
moment could be predicted from all the 
given conditions; but it would be a compli- 
cated function of time, in relation to the 
“conditions” themselves as functions of 
time. The equilibrium method is practically 
indispensable in the interpretation of reality 
because the given conditions are changing, 
not because they are stationary. It is neces- 
sary because changes in the value magni- 
tude to be predicted Jag behind changes in 
the given conditions which ultimately de- 
termine it. 

It is not usually possible to predict the 
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actual magnitude of a dependent variable 
at any moment, as a function of time, be- 
cause the necessary data are not available. 
The use of the method is chiefly to predict 
the direction of change and to give some 
idea of the magnitude and speed of the 
change to be expected; this is possible to the 
extent that the changes of the independent 
variable themselves are predictable. These 
changes, in turn, can often and to a useful 
extent be predicted through the use of the 
same method, by bringing them into rela- 
tion, as dependent variables, with others 
which are treated as independent, or causal, 
in relation to them. Thus, the method of 
economic theory on the whole proceeds by 
steps or stages from the variables of pri- 
mary interest back to others which those 
who apply the theory—businessmen or 
statesmen—must know, as constants or as 
functions of time, deriving their informa- 
tion from factual data of the situation in 
which they act. Of course, it is a part of eco- 
nomic science as a whole to give instruction 
as to these data or the sources from which 
they may be obtained; but it is mof a part 
of the task of general theory. 

A vitally important fact which is almost 
systematically ignored by the critics of eco- 
nomic theory—including most specialists in 
other social sciences and many who are 
called economists, as well as the man in the 
street—is that the subject as expounded in 
modern times has been developed with defi- 
nite reference to the practical needs of free 
society. This means that “‘society,’’ repre- 
sented by the statesman, is not interested in 
the concrete content of the economic con- 
duct of individuals. The practical relevance 
of economic theory is chiefly to the prob- 
lems of social action. But in free society the 
objective of social control is not usually to 
make individuals behave in one particular 
way rather than in another; it is simply to 
create the conditions under which individ- 
uals will be able to realize their individual 
objectives to the maximum degree, i.e., to 
act harmoniously, with a minimum of con- 
flict and mutual frustration. 

Economic theory is the science which 


deals with general principles, first, of indi- 
vidual conduct, from the point of view of 
quantitative means and ends. This is the 
meaning of “economic behavior,” which is 
one meaning of rational behavior. It takes 
individual ends as given and is concerned 
with the rational use of means in realizing 
ends, i.e., in realizing them to the maximum 
extent possible with the available means, in- 
cluding knowledge of the ways of using 
means (technology) as well as concrete re- 
sources, material and human. There seems 
to be some innate repugnance in human na- 
ture against this whole point of view, against 
rationally facing the problem of choice as a 
comparison of possible alternatives. Human 
nature seems to be fundamentally romantic 
in this regard; men in general hate any refer- 
ence to “costs,” which means simply the de- 
liberate comparison of alternatives. 

This attitude (prejudice?) is reflected in 
such statements as that made by Professor 
MaclIver to the effect that the works of an 
artist or a prophet are primary values be- 
cause some people get direct satisfaction 
from them, while “‘a similar statement does 
not hold for the trader or the manufacturer 
or the banker or the engineer or the arma- 
ment maker” because “‘the utilities they pro- 
vide remain also means for those who pro- 
vide them” (p. 278). To this writer such a 
statement is a sheer absurdity, a distinction 
without a difference. Books and pictures, 
and manufactured products, mercantile 
services, and anything that is salable are 
patently alike in being sources of direct sat- 
isfaction to their “consumers,” who pay 
money for them and so give up other satis- 
factions because they prefer these. What 
Professor MaclIver presumably means is 
that “the direct satisfactions” in the one 
case are in some sense “higher,” on a scale 
of absolute values, than they are in the 
other. We need not enter into a discussion 
of the question raised, beyond suggesting 
that the author might have said what he 
meant and observing that it does not fall in 
the field either of economics or of any other 
social science, unless this field is made to in- 
clude all philosophy as the theory of ulti- 
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mate values. And the answer to the ques- 
tion would not in any way affect the validity 
or significance of economics as a special sci- 
ence. 

Only in a provisional and preliminary 
sense, however, is economics a science of in- 
dividual behavior. In its main content it is 
a social science. It deals with interindivid- 
ual relations, with co-operation or organiza- 
tion between individuals for increasing efh- 
ciency in the use of means to realize their 
ends. Modern economics treats chiefly of a 
particular form or mode of co-operative or- 
ganization—that which is worked out 
through the exchange of goods and services 
in markets (more accurately, their purchase 
and sale against money as an intermediary 
in exchange). When economists approve or 
condemn the system, they are speaking as 
social or moral philosophers, or as ordinary 
human beings, and not as _ scientists. 
Whether they “ought” to do this or not is 
another problem of values. (But we may 
note again that any scientific explanation 
presents a superficial appearance of justify- 
ing the results which it explains, since it 
treats them as necessary consequences of 
causes. ) 

It is worth noting also that all “‘free’’ co- 
operation takes the general form of ex- 
change. Moreover, it is difficult to discuss 
social relations in purely hypothetical or fac- 
tual terms, entirely free of value judgments, 
especially if motives are taken into account. 
In particular, it is difficult to discuss social 
relations in the context of our own culture 
without assuming or implying that individ- 
ual freedom is a good as well as a fact; hence, 
that the individual has a right to be the 
judge as to his own wants. It might be bet- 
ter if even these normative judgments were 
kept more clearly separate from scientific 
analysis than is usually done in economics 
textbooks; or it might not; that, again, is a 
question of values. But sociologists would 
hardly claim to be in a position to throw 
stones at economists on this point—and the 
statement applies to the work under review. 
As a sociological datum we may throw in the 
observation that the traditions of literature 
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and learning as well as religion manifest a 
romantic-aristocratic prejudice against “‘the 
market”; practically anything that has a 
connection with money is regarded as “‘sor- 
did.” But the market is simply a mecha- 
nism for organizing relations of mutual ad- 
vantage, which is assumed to be a good; and, 
incidentally, the free-market organization 
leaves any persons who do not like the terms 
of co-operation established in the market, 
by the meeting of minds of all interested 
parties, free to adopt any other terms on 
which they can agree as better. 


These more detailed criticisms bring us 
back, by way of conclusion, to the larger 
issues raised by Professor MacIver’s treat- 
ment as a whole. This discussion must be 
reduced to the briefest compass and most 
summary form. The main issue centers in 
the relation between science and interpreta- 
tion and the corresponding implications of 
the concept of causation. As already noted, 
Part IV, which comprises the last third of 
the work, bears the title, “‘Interpretation.”’ 
It starts out in the same general way as the 
book as a whole. The first section (of chap. 
x, ‘“The Realm of Conscious Being’’) deals 
with “The Dynamic Realms” and presents 
a Classification more or less parallel with the 
“Modes of the Question Why,” distin- 
guished in chapter i, section ii. As in the 
rest of the book, the author constantly in- 
sists on “real”? causation, here under the 
name of ‘““The Dynamic Assessment”’ (mean- 
ing essentially the rational evaluation of ob- 
jectives); but, at the same time, whenever 
he gets down to the brass tacks of concrete 
problems, he insists on sociology’s being a 
“positive” science of descriptive analysis 
and generalization. This dualistic view is, 
in the mind of the reviewer, philosophically 
correct. The procedure is open to criticism, 
first, in the detail (but surely a very impor- 
tant detail) that the treatment of scientific 
method seems to strive to ignore the quanti- 
tative aspects of cause and effect and the 
logical method of ‘concomitant variations,” 
which has become nearly the whole proce- 
dure of modern inductive science. The au- 
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thor’s theory of method ignores the concep- 
tion of “function and variable”; and, even 
when he is explicitly discussing statistical 
procedure, he seems to strive to avoid quan- 
titative correspondence as far as possible. 
In fact, of course, the “all-or-none” rela- 
tionship is extremely rare in nature, if it oc- 
curs at all; and it is logically a special case of 
the broader principle. But our author pre- 
fers to think in terms of the methods of 
agreement and difference, with the main em- 
phasis on difference (see especially p. 65 n.). 

The more general criticism has to do with 
the failure to distinguish between science 
and interpretation and to bring out the rela- 
tion between the two. In the abstract, or 
logically speaking, the method of science is 
the same, regardless of the nature of the sub- 
ject matter. It consists in the discovery of 
uniformities of coexistence and sequence, 
regularities or stable patterns in the time 
and space relations of observed data, which 
are not apparent in the data themselves. 
The main differences in the meaning of caus- 
ation in natural and social science center in 
two facts. The first is the meaning of obser- 
vation. Strangely enough, our author does 
not mention this difference in either of his 
discussions of the major divisions of the field 
of knowledge. If the fact that social data 
are derived through intercommunication 
rather than through direct sense observa- 
tion may be regarded as not belonging to the 
nature of causation, this certainly cannot be 
said of communication as an essential fea- 
ture of the social process—unless one adopts 
the position of physical behaviorism, which 
the author is throughout particularly con- 
cerned to combat—and it is one of the most 
useful features of his book. Moreover, if in- 
tercommunicative activity is relegated to 
the realm of interpretation rather than to 
that of observation and induction—a kind 
of quasi-behaviorism—it nonetheless calls 
for explicit discussion in a book of this sort. 
But communication seems to be mentioned 
but once, and rather cursorily (in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the last chapter of 
Part III, p. 264), as incidental to the notion 
of “imaginative reconstruction.” 


With respect to the division of the field of 
knowledge, from the standpoint of princi- 
ples of interpretation, the schemes given in 
chapters i and x are difficult to reconcile, 
and both seem vulnerable at many points. 
Attempts of this sort are, of course, familiar, 
especially from the hands of sociologists, 
back to the famous hierarchy of Auguste 
Comte. The results differ widely from one 
author to another, and the problem raised, 
however important, cannot be discussed 
here. But the writer would offer two or three 
criticisms of MacIver’s second scheme (pp. 
272-73), with only brief reference to the 
more elaborate (and more confused?) layout 
given in chapter i. 

The first step is a division of all “Being” 
into three realms: the physical, the organic, 
and the conscious. These must be interre- 
lated in some way with the scheme of four 
“nexi” (p. 271): the physicochemical, the 
biological, the psychological, and the social; 
presumably they correspond to the first 
three. The third is said to have three vari- 
eties, or aspects, “exhibiting, respectively, 
objective, motivation, and design’”—all 
modes of “teleological activity.”” The au- 
thor continues: 


In this form of activity we introduce for the 
first time the relation of means and ends, the 
emergence into the realm of consciousness of 
the relation of organs and functions. As this 
form of activity becomes socially articulate, two 
interdependent systems or orders gradually be- 
come distinct, the system of apparatus or 
means, and the system of values or ends. 
These we designate respectively the technologi- 
cal order and the cultural order. The social 
order itself is the scheme of relationships be- 
tween social beings. ... . In the social order the 
.... social nexus for the first time appears 
[p. 271]. 


Then we are told explicitly that the three 
orders—cultural, technological, and social— 
lie “‘within . . . . the realm of conscious Be- 
ing” (p. 272). 

After close study the reviewer finds much 
of this scheme unintelligible. We can under- 
stand the ideas of physical being, with and 
without life, and of life with and without 
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consciousness. But the relation between 
conscious being and society is quite obscure. 
For symmetry, the meaning would be that 
conscious being may be either social or non- 
social; but in that case ‘‘social being” should 
be introduced as a fourth level. The intent 
of the discussion, in this chapter and in the 
book as a whole, seems to be rather to iden- 
tify the social and the conscious. But the 
facts surely call for recognition both of con- 
scious being, which is not social, and of so- 
cial being, which is not conscious. Specifi- 
cally with reference to human society and 
to its scientific discussion, in sociology and 
anthropology, conscious activity plays a 
highly various, problematic, and, on the 
whole, rather limited role. The distinctive 
interpretive conception would rather be 
habit, formed in the individual and trans- 
mitted in the group by unconscious imita- 
tion. And a place must certainly be made 
for social forms and changes which result un- 
intentionally and unconsciously from acts 
which are individually conscious, in the 
sense of purpose or (conscious) teleology. If 
teleology is not restricted to conscious pur- 
pose, then the biological nexus of function 
all comes under this head. It would seem 
that the bulk of social process and change 
consists of activities which fall within the 
realm of behavior which lies somewhere in 
this region of the “functional” (in a broad, 
loose interpretation) but unintentional, 
whether conscious or unconscious. 

The author’s scheme not only leaves the 
order of categories confused and obscure 
but finds no place for conduct which is at 
once consciously social and consciously pur- 
posive, i.e., for all deliberate group activity. 
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That is, it excludes the phenomena of demo- 
cratic political action and the similar activi- 
ties of the infinite variety of voluntary, pri- 
vate associations—unless, again, these are 
to be dealt with in physical-behavioristic 
terms, in accord with the canons of positive 
science in the strictest and narrowest inter- 
pretation. If they are to be dealt with “‘real- 
istically,” in the higher meaning of the term 
and in accord with the position our author 
so ably espouses in the central section of his 
book, it is clearly necessary to recognize the 
category of “social mind,” of group feeling 
and knowledge, and of group deliberation 
and choice. 

Finally, the identification of values with 
ends conceals or denies one of the most im- 
portant distinctions which has to be made 
in any realistic discussion of conscious teleol- 
ogy. This is the distinction between think- 
ing or deliberating about the procedure for 
realizing given ends (the appropriate use of 
means) and deliberation about what ends to 
pursue, in terms of more general purposes or 
ideals. (Confusion on this point has been 
noticed in connection with the author’s mis- 
conception of the meaning of the economic 
as a behavior category.) Partly, no doubt, 
because popular usage and thinking eschew 
anything resembling careful analysis, there 
is no established terminology for clearly re- 
ferring to this distinction; but the minimum 
departure from general usage would seem to 
call for the use of the words “end” and “‘val- 
ue”’ for the purpose—though value has other 
meanings, including both economic value 
(relative magnitude of different given ends) 
and even pure mathematical magnitude as 
such. 
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SOCIAL CAUSATION: A REJOINDER 


ROBERT M. MACIVER 


Being well aware that my treatment of 
the big and bristling problem of social causa- 
tion is lacking at many points, I approached 
with great expectation the lengthy review 
written by Professor Knight. I did not look 
for comfort from it, but I did expect enlight- 
enment. I was right only on the first count. 
An author is subject to the prejudices of pa- 
ternity, but I submit to the judgment of the 
reader the unhappy conclusion that Profes- 
sor Knight’s abundant criticism has not con- 
tributed clarity. 

My reviewer labels my book “a philo- 
sophical discussion of the meaning of causa- 
tion.” This I consider a misconception. I 
take cause to be an elementary and primary 
notion. In the two introductory chapters of 
my book I defend the experiential reality of 
causation against the Humian skeptics and 
their modern followers. I explain, however, 
that the argument of the work does not de- 
pend on these two chapters. My subject 
throughout is the problem of the discovery 
and attribution of causes in the field of the 
social sciences. It is to my treatment of this 
subject that the critical acumen of my re- 
viewer should have been addressed. Instead, 
he goes off on a philosophical disquisition of 
his own, while charging me with not under- 
taking certain philosophically magnificent 
tasks that lay outside both my reach and 
my intention. Since the reader cannot 
gather the nature of my argument from the 
review, I may be permitted, in order to join 
issue with my critic, to state it succinctly, as 
follows: 

The investigation of causes by students of 
the social sciences, whether their objective 
is practical or theoretical, is in a highly un- 
satisfactory condition. Frequently we are 
presented with a multiplicity of heterogene- 
ous “factors,” to which different weights are 
somehow assigned. Not infrequently the 
whole issue is evaded, the favorite expedi- 


ents being the substitution of pattern for 
cause, the resort to a key cause, explanation 
in terms of putative origins, and the treat- 
ment of social change as merely the disturb- 
ance of a relatively permanent equilibrium. 
These conditions accentuate the necessity 
for the development of a methodology for 
the investigation of social change. To this 
task the work is largely devoted. 

The inquiry into causes is stimulated by 
the challenge of a difference—between pres- 
ent and past, between a situation here and 
a situation there, between the actual and 
the expected, and so forth. It is this appre- 
hension of difference that prompts every spe- 
cific ‘‘why?” Following this lead, we arrive 
at a universal formula of causal investiga- 
tion, which consists in the setting-up of two 
comparable situations, say S and S,, where 
S manifests the challenging phenomenon (x) 
while it is absent from S,. Thence, through 
comparative analysis and inference, through 
observation and experimentation, we seek to 
discover the particular nexus containing our 
x, as far as possible reducing our finally com- 
parable situations to one (S,) that contains 
the «-nexus and another (S,,,) that differs 
only by the absence of the x-nexus. 

Why, for example, does goiter prevail in 
some areas and not in others? Our initial 
areas may be, respectively, mountain and 
plain. Investigation soon shows that alti- 
tude is not directly relevant; and by succes- 
sive elimination of nonrelevant differences 
we conclude that the goiter sequence—our 
x-nexus—is distinguished by the absence of 
iodine salts from one of the two areas. This 
discovery is not the whole story, for, in spite 
of it, we may very occasionally find cases of 
goiter not associated with iodine scarcity, 
and this new difference opens the way to a 
further investigation. But in every instance 
we segregate out of a larger conjuncture a 
nearer conjuncture that is the immediate an- 
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swer to our problem. The investigation of 
causes is always the pursuit of the specific 
linkage of a differentiating phenomenon. 

Our example is not taken from the field 
of the social sciences, because the clearest in- 
stances occur, for reasons dwelt on in the 
text, in the fields of the physical and the bio- 
logical sciences. We proceed to show that 
the same formula of investigation holds for 
the social sciences but that its application is 
complicated by certain differences of subject 
matter. These differences are briefly as fol- 
lows: (1) The phenomenon under investiga- 
tion is seldom a clean-cut distinction be- 
tween situations but for the most part a 
matter of more or less—more crime, more 
unemployment, fewer births, and so forth. 
(2) Crucial experiment is less available and 
perhaps never fully available. (3) In the 
causal conjuncture there is present a subjec- 
tive or psychological element—to which we 
apply names like “purpose,” “objective,” 
“motive,” “desire,” “drive’—that is not 
manifested in physical phenomena but nev- 
ertheless plays a dynamic role in social phe- 
nomena. 

These conditions set the problem for the 
social scientist. He is embarrassed in the at- 
tempt to proceed from his first roughly com- 
parable situations to a final pair. Another 
consequence is that the discovery of statisti- 
cal ratios and quantitative relations gener- 
ally is never the end of his causal quest but 
only a stage on the road. Another conse- 
quence is that the “factors” of the social 
conjuncture present a great apparent diver- 
sity, as though they belonged to different 
orders of reality: physical, biological, and 
psychological; the problem is to organize 
them within a single frame of reference. This 
frame of reference is found in the ends- 
means-conditions scheme, the unifying role 
being fulfilled by the “dynamic assessment.”’ 
To the application of this scheme the latter 
portion of the work is directed. The various 
types of causal investigation are classified on 
this basis, and examples of each type are 
analyzed to show how we can approach 
nearer to our goal of causal discovery. 

I vainly hoped that Professor Knight 


would supply an explicit appraisal of this 
treatment. Instead, he blows at me from 
every point of the philosophical compass be- 
fore settling down to his own true north of 
scientific positivism. Science proper, he sug- 
gests, has no truck with interpretation. If 
we employ interpretative concepts, they are 
ipso facto nonempirical, “metaphysical.”’ 
When, for example, the physicist resorts 
to the concept of potential energy, he 
is introducing a “metaphysical concep- 
tion, somewhat repugnant to the scientific 
mind.” In the next breath he tells us 
that “all the higher phenomena of life... . 
consist essentially of the release of poten- 
tial energy.” He ought to have put a decent 
interval between these two assertions! Seri- 
ously, it is time that social scientists cease to 
appoint themselves the guardians of the 
gates of science. ‘Abandon concepts, all ye 
who enter here.’’ Do they realize what it is 
they are demanding? If the concept of rela- 
tivity is infected with metaphysics, if that 
of potential energy is so infected, every con- 
cept of science is so in its degree, including 
Professor Knight’s own favorite concept of 
equilibrium. Do they realize that every ad- 
vance in science, from Ptolemy to Coperni- 
cus, from Newton to Einstein, is registered 
in the discovery, development, and applica- 
tion of newer concepts that more adequately 
explain or synthesize the phenomena of ob- 
servation and experiment? 

Starting from this barren dichotomy of 
science and interpretation, my reviewer sets 
up various dilemmas that exist only for 
those who espouse his own wavering posi- 
tivism. Throughout, his attack is on the 
categories I use and not on the use I make of 
them, and sometimes he detaches these cate- 
gories of mine so completely from their con- 
text as to convey a misleading notion of the 
main construction to which they belong. 
Many of his perplexities I am unable to 
share. Thus we are told that causality is at 
once “an empirical and a dynamic concept,” 
though the two principles are “logically op- 
posed, even antithetical in meaning.” Since 
the “logical opposition” stems solely from 
Professor Knight’s postulates, my withers 
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are unwrung. I must leave it at that, for it 
would take too much space to examine the 
numerous issues of this kind that are raised 
in the review. I shall turn instead to a 
charge of a quite different kind. 

Obviously, the problem of social causa- 
tion is not peculiar to sociology but is com- 
mon to all the sciences of society. I have 
therefore drawn my illustrations as freely 
from economics, jurisprudence, history, 
and political science as from sociology. Ac- 
tually, for the discussion of this theme, there 
can be no demarcation between these vari- 
ous disciplines. If we limit ourselves within 
any one of them, the causal investigation of 
almost any social phenomenon remains 
abortive. The causes of a legal phenomenon 
are not themselves purely legal, or of an 
economic phenomenon purely economic. If 
there is a sphere of social science as distinct 
from that of sociology or economics or politi- 
cal science, the study of social causation as- 
suredly belongs to it. 

In dealing with what I call “equilibrium 
and precipitant,” as one of the particular 
ways in which, for the sake of convenience, 
we circumscribe the investigation of social 
change, I pointed out that classical economic 
theory characteristically prefers to think in 
terms of “equilibrium and disturbance” and 
claimed that this approach, while it may be 
quite useful for other purposes, does not en- 
able us to get to grips with socioeconomic 
change, since it minimizes the significance of 
change as against the significance of the 
status quo. This position has been upheld 
by a number of well-known economists, and 
in the text I quoted two of them. Along 
comes Professor Knight, exclaiming: “It is 
futile for an economic theorist to discuss the 
problems of this discipline with a sociolo- 
gist.”” The sociologist’s view of economics is 
“virtually that of the man in the street... .. 
It roots in the abhorrence of the romanticist 
for anything that can be interpreted as de- 
fending anything that exists.”’ 

Something should be said about these 
generalities, but let us look at the particular 
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instance. First, I was concerned in the text 
solely with the efficacy of the equilibrium- 
disturbance concept as an approach to the 
interpretation of social change, and my con- 
clusions in this regard are corroborated by 
the explicit statements of most reputable 
economists. My own citations (from Wesley 
Mitchell and Barbara Wootton) could have 
been greatly extended. Second, my ac- 
quaintance with economic theory somewhat 
exceeds that of the “man in the street,”’ 
since I taught that subject for twelve years 
before “crossing over” to sociology. Third, 
the two passages quoted from the text by 
Professor Knight as examples of the kind of 
criticism falsely leveled at equilibrium econ- 
omists are, I claim, fully justified in their 
setting. One of these, in which I speak of 
the view that change advances “‘by a series 
of jumps and halts as disturbances succes- 
sively interrupt states of equilibrium,” is ap- 
plied in the text to certain legal theories 
without any reference whatever to equilib- 
rium economics. The other, in which I 
speak of the view that change itself is “the 
incidental and temporary interruption of a 
persistent order,” occurs in a general criti- 
cism of the validity of the equilibrium-dis- 
turbance concept, when employed instead of 
the equilibrium-precipitant concept, to the 
phenomena of social change. It implies no 
attack on the concept of equilibrium itself, 
no suggestion that it is not of great service 
in economic theory. It does imply, with es- 
pecial reference to economists of the Mar- 
shall school, that the treatment of change as 
merely disturbance of a relatively perma- 
ment equilibrium fails to measure or to com- 
prehend the far-reaching processes of social 
change. And for this position I have the au- 
thority of many modern economists. 

Professor Knight has no justification 
whatever for speaking in this way of “the 
sociologist” or of “the economist.’ He is 
here in the prison of his stereotypes, and I 
wish something could be done about it. He 
is too good a thinker to be so confined. I 
would gently plead with him to abandon 
these academic images. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN THE AESTHETIC STATUS OF A COMMUNITY 
AND ITS STATUS IN OTHER RESPECTS 


E. L. THORNDIKE AND ELLA WOODYARD 


For seven cities of Pennsylvania and west- 
ern New York we have measurements of the 
aesthetic merit of an adequate sampling of 
(1) houses, (2) front yards, (3) schools and 
churches, and (4) goods displayed in shop- 
windows. The correlation of the combined 
score for one half of a city with that of the 
other half is .95; for the houses and yards 
with the score for schools, churches, and 
shopwindows, .60. The combined score is 
thus an accurate measure of the combina- 
tion of the four features specified and ap- 
parently a rough index of general aesthetic 
quality. It is so computed as to give weights 
of 1%, 1, 1, and 1 to its four components." 

We have also, for each of the seven cities, 
scores for the general goodness of life for 
good people (G score) ; for per capita income 
(I score) ; and for a composite of intelligence, 
morality, devotion to the family, and other 
desirable personal qualities of the population 
(P score).? Cities I, II, and III were chosen 
as especially high in G and Cities V, VI, and 
VII as especially low among northern cities. 
We also have a measurement of the intelli- 
gence-test score (Int. score) of a large sample 
of each city’s children.’ 

Table 1 gives the resulting scores as devi- 
ation measures, “‘+’’ meaning superiority. 
There is clearly a substantial correspondence 


*For a detailed description of the aesthetic 
measurements see the Journal of Aesthetics, No. 7 
(1943), PP. 51-58. 

2 For detailed descriptions of these G, J, and P 
scores, see E. L. Thorndike, 144 Smaller Cities, 
pp. 97-101. The G score was a composite of 24 
items such as the infant death rate (reversed), the 
per capita public expenditures for schools, and the 
infrequency of child labor. J was a composite of in- 
come tax, wage, and sales data. P was a composite 
of the percentage of illiteracy (reversed), the per 
capita number of homes owned, the per capita num- 
ber of telephones, the per capita number of deaths 
from syphilis (reversed), and the per capita number 
of deaths from homicide (reversed). 

3 Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXIII, 
641-56. 
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between the score for the aesthetic quality 
of houses, yards, churches, schools, and 
shopwindow displays and all the other 
scores. The coefficients of correlation are, 
in fact, .77 with G, .82 with J, .97 with P, 
and .80 with Intelligence. In view of the 
fact that there were only seven cities and 
that cities high or low in G among cities 


TABLE 1 


DEVIATION MEASURES OF EACH OF 
SEVEN CITIES* 


| E G I P Int. 
| (Houses, . (Intel- 
Yards (Per ligence 

Sh i (Wel (In- sonal f 

Shop 
windows, fare) | come) Quest Chil- 
etc.) dren) 
+ 6 +6 | +109 +6} + 3 
City +1] +3/+5| +3/+4 
City LI + 2 +817 
City IV ° 2 | + 3 
+ 2 +1] 3 
City VI....| — 8 
City VII...| 3 —5 ° 


* For E and Intelligence, deviations are from the average of 
the 7 cities. For G, I, and P, deviations are from the median 
of 144 cities of 20,000-30,000 residents. 


of twenty to thirty thousand were some- 
what favored in the selection of the seven, 
these correlations may be given a wide mar- 
gin of possible error. But until further evi- 
dence is obtained from other cities they 
make it highly probable that the aesthetic 
status of a city is determined in large meas- 
ure by the same factors that make it score 
high in welfare, income, and desirable per- 
sonal qualities in its population, including 
the intelligence of its children. The differ- 
ences among communities in good taste seem 
to be positively associated with differences 
in the intelligence, morality, and compe- 
tence of their residents. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


IN MEMORIAM 


NICHOLAS JOHN SPYKMAN, 1893-1943 


FREDERICK J. TEGGART 


In the summer of 1920 I had the pleasure 
of a call from a young man in his later 
twenties who had just arrived in California 
from Batavia, Java, and who expressed the 
ambition to prepare himself for a career in 
which he would be able to contribute to a 
better understanding of world affairs. Mr. 
Spykman made the instant impression of an 
attractive personality, of one accustomed 
to social intercourse and at his ease with 
strangers, and of a man of more than ordi- 
nary intelligence. His interest in world 
politics had been fostered by his early life 
in Holland (where he had attended Delft 
University) ; by his observation of the events 
of 1914; and by his experiences from 1916 
to 1920 in the Near East, where he was at- 
tached to the Dutch Diplomatic Agency at 
Cairo, and in the Dutch East Indies. 

At the University of California Spykman 
devoted himself eagerly to the study of po- 
litical science, economics, and social insti- 
tutions; he took his Ph.D. degree in 1923, 
with a thesis on The Social Theory of Georg 
Simmel, published by the University of Chi- 
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cago Press in 1925. In 1925 he received an 
invitation to Yale University and was there 
promoted to the position of professor of 
international relations in 1928. From 1935 
to 1940 he was chairman of the department 
of international relations and director of 
the Institute of International Studies. 

Spykman’s most important contribution 
was his America’s Strategy in World Politics, 
published in 1942, a book which exhibits 
his deep appreciation of the difficulties 
which will inevitably confront this country 
in the peace settlement after the war. De- 
spite the fact that this book has been well 
received and widely read, I feel that it does 
less than justice to the wide knowledge and 
understanding of world problems which the 
author exhibited in personal conversation 
and public discussion. He had _ broken 
ground on a subject of the greatest diffi- 
culty, and one of national importance, and 
time was not allowed him to embody his 
knowledge and judgment in mature expres- 
sion. 
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Alfred University—Roland L. Warren, 
head of the department of philosophy and 
sociology at Alfred University, has been on 
leave of absence since May 1, 1943, with the 
United States Naval Reserve. He is training 
at the Naval Training School, Harvard Uni- 
versity, for duty as a communications off- 
cer. 


American Red Cross.—Seventy-five schol- 
arships in medical and psychiatric social 
work will be made available to eligible candi- 
dates between July 1, 1943, and July 30, 
1944, by the American Red Cross, it has 
been announced. These are a continuation 
of the program initiated last December, un- 
der which approximately sixty scholarships 
have been granted. 

Upon successful completion of the schol- 
arship training, students will be assigned to 
positions on Red Cross staffs in military hos- 
pitals where the need for well-qualified per- 
sonnel has rapidly expanded because of the 
war. 

Candidates may designate the school of 
their choice from a list of social work schools 
offering an approved course in medical and 
psychiatric social work. Educational re- 
quirements include successful completion of 
one year of graduate work in an accredited 
school of social work, and it will be necessary 
for each applicant to apply directly to the 
school of his choice to obtain approval for 
admission. Awards of full tuition and sixty- 
five dollars a month for maintenance will be 
made according to the individual qualifica- 
tions of the applicant in order of receipt of 
the applications by the assistant director of 
Red Cross Military and Naval Welfare 
Service, Hospital Service, in the four follow- 
ing Red Cross area headquarters: North 
Atlantic Area, 300 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City; Eastern Area, 615 North St. 
Asaph Street, Alexandria, Virginia; Mid- 
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western Area, 1709 Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Pacific Area, Civic Audi- 
torium, San Francisco, California. 

Application forms may be obtained from 
any of the above addresses or the Personnel 
Training Unit, Services to the Armed 
Forces, American Red Cross, Washington, 
D.C. 

Seventy-five Red Cross scholarships will 
be available July 1 to selected persons eligi- 
ble for training in approved schools of social 
work, Red Cross Home Service announced 
today. These are being made available to 
provide the organization with a larger num- 
ber of home-service workers. 

Candidates for scholarships must be be- 
tween the ages of twenty-two and forty 
years. They must be graduates of an ac- 
credited college and acceptable for admis- 
sion to schools of social work accredited by 
the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work. 

Scholarships provide full tuition and an 
allowance of sixty-five dollars a month to- 
ward maintenance for a period of one aca- 
demic year. 

The scholarship plan is under the immedi- 
ate supervision of the home-service directors 
in each of the four Red Cross area offices: 
Eastern Area, 615 North St. Asaph Street. 
Alexandria, Virginia; North Atlantic Area, 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York City; Mid- 
western Area, 1709 Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Pacific Area, Civic Audi- 
torium, Larkin and Grove Streets, San 
Francisco, California. 


Division of Statistical Standards, Bureau 
of the Budget.—On June 24 the President 
transmitted to Congress a “Report of the 
Bureau of the Budget on Measures Relating 
to Vital Records and Vital Statistics.”” The 
President some months ago instructed the 
bureau to study the problems which have re- 
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sulted from an unprecedented volume of de- 
mands for documentation of the status of in- 
dividuals in wartime. In attempting to keep 
pace with these demands, state and local 
registration offices have been forced into 
serious neglect of their normal statistical 
work. On the ground that before American 
vital statistics can be made as good as they 
should be there must be fundamental im- 
provements in the process of registering and 
recording vital facts, the Budget Bureau’s 
report recommends creation of a national 
vital-records office as a separate unit in the 
United States Public Health Service. Choice 
of the location of the proposed office was dic- 
tated by the fact that in every state but one 
the registration of vital records is a function 
of the state department of public health; and 
it is felt that co-ordination and encourage- 
ment of state activities in this field can best 
be carried on by the federal agency with 
which state health authorities have the 
closest general relationships. 

Before the Budget Bureau’s report was 
completed, a bill (S. 7096) providing for the 
creation of a bureau of vital records in the 
public health service and for the transfer to 
it of the functions of the present Division of 
Vital Statistics of the Bureau of the Census 
was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Josiah W. Bailey at the request of the Asso- 
ciation of State and Territorial Health Offi- 
cers. The bill has been referred to the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, which Senator 
Bailey heads. 


University of Denver—The School of So- 
cial Work offers a series of short, intensive 
conference courses for social workers and 
others interested in social welfare problems 
growing out of the war. These courses and 
the dates of each are as follows: 

July 28—August 1o—“‘American and Brit- 
ish Plans for Social Security”: The nature 
and scope of the Beveridge plan and the 
proposals of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board will be presented and the various 
aspects of these recommendations discussed 
critically, based upon a presentation of the 
existing measures. 
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August 16-20—‘‘Community Services in 
Housing of War Workers’: A survey and 
analysis of housing problems resulting from 
war needs will be presented with emphasis 
upon the social implications revealed in the 
tenant selection and community service 
practices of the War Housing Developments. 

The Social Science Foundation of the 
University of Denver sponsored the second 
conference on ‘‘Humanities during and fol- 
lowing the War” in Denver on May 1 and 2. 
Dr. Waldo Leland, director of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, spoke at the 
morning session on “International Cultural 
Relations: Historical Considerations and 
Present Problems.” 

The first-term program at the University 
of Denver School of Social Work will include 
an inter-American workshop. The Federal 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs and the Social Science Foundation of 
the University are co-operating in this ac- 
tivity. The theme of the workshop is “The 
Spanish-American Minority in the South- 
west and Inter-American Relations.”” Em- 
phasis will be put upon the economic, social, 
cultural, and other influences at work among 
the Spanish-American peoples of the South- 
west as major factors contributing to the 
satisfactory inter-American relations. Stu- 
dents will have an opportunity for individ- 
ual conferences with consultants and for 
group discussion. Morning periods will be 
open for consultation, meetings of special- 
interest groups, class visitation, library re- 
search, and other informal activities, in- 
cluding instruction for those studying lan- 
guages. Afternoon meetings of a formal and 
informal nature will be scheduled. These 
will center around a number of special 
phases of the total workshop progress. Each 
week will feature one or more of these units, 
which will bring to workshop students spe- 
cialized information to be integrated into 
the area of study being pursued by them. 

Students of languages may study Span- 
ish and Portuguese as a part of the work- 
shop program. Other phases of the work- 
shop activity can be utilized to point up the 
use of the language in its relation to other 
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cultural and practical phases of the total ex- 
perience. Persons with knowledge of the 
languages may apply it in the study of refer- 
ence materials in developing facility in its 
use. 


Free China.—(1) Teaching of sociology 
in the universities: Teaching of sociology in 
Free China is now concentrated in three 
centers—Chungking, Kunming, and Cheng- 
tu. In Chungking and its suburbs there are 
two universities with sociology departments, 
namely, the Central University and Fu-tan 
University. Dr. Pen-Wen Sun, dean of Chi- 
nese sociologists, has been the moving spirit 
of sociological activities in Central Univer- 
sity. His Principles of Sociology, which is 
comparable to many books of its kind pub- 
lished in the United States, has been the 
leading textbook used in all Chinese uni- 
versities. During the war he has published 
four volumes on Chinese social problems, 
works which have been well received by the 
Chinese public. In Kunming the Southwest 
Associated University, which is a combina- 
tion of the former Peking National Univer- 
sity, Tsing Hua University, and Nankai 
University, has one of the biggest sociology 
departments in Free China. Its faculty 
members, consisting of Ta Chen, Quentin 
Pan, Charles C. L. Wu, C.*H. Li, and S. C. 
Li, are widely versed in this field. Courses 
are given in both theoretical and applied so- 
ciology. There is a research institute con- 
ducted by Dr. Ta Chen for the study of pop- 
ulation problems and for the experimenta- 
tion in methods of taking the census in 
China. The National Yunnan University, 
which is also situated in Kunming, has a 
small, but vigorous, sociology department. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Shao-Tung Fei 
a number of young sociologists have gath- 
ered together and carried‘on an ambitious 
program of research on rural communities in 
Yunnan. Several monographs have been 


published which have thrown a great ‘deal 
of light on changes in rural life during the 
war. In Chengtu three refugee universities— 
the University of Nanking, Yenching Uni- 
versity, and Ginling College—still retain 


their sociology departments. Both Nanking 
and Yenching universities are interested in 
the study of primitive tribes around the bor- 
der of China. 

(2) Sociology and the government: Many 
former professors of sociology have been 
asked to serve in the government during the 
war. Dr. W.S. Wu is now a counselor of the 
supreme Defense Council; Dr. Kato Yang is 
head of a division of the Foreign Trade 
Commission; and Dr. H. C. Chang is head of 
the research department of the newly cre- 
ated Ministry of Social Welfare—all were 
formerly professors of Yenching. Dr. C. C. 
Wu, formerly of Tsing Hua, has been with 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs since its 
establishment in 1938. There are two gov- 
ernmental organizations which have drafted 
many sociologists to serve in their commit- 
tees. One is the Mongolian and Tibetan Af- 
fairs Commission. This commission has 
been keenly interested in the social life of 
tribes in those areas and has asked many so- 
ciologists to work out plans of research and 
actually direct the work. Another govern- 
mental organization which has close cofi- 
tact with the sociology departments in the 
universities is the Ministry of Social Wel- 
fare. It has established a committee on so- 
cial policy, on which nearly all sociology pro- 
fessors in leading universities have been 
asked to serve as members. Once in every 
three months the committee is called into 
session; and social policies with regard to 
population, child welfare, social relief, and 
social insurance are thoroughly discussed in 
the meetings. The committee is intrusted to 
work out practical means of carrying out 
some of the most important functions of the 
ministry. 

(3) The Chinese Sociological Society: 
The Chinese Sociological Society was formed 
in 1928 to further the interest of teaching 
and research of sociology in China. Before 
the war its activities consisted mainly of the 
publication of a quarterly and the holding of 
an annual meeting to discuss problems of 
social interest and to read papers on findings 
of research. Since the war, owing to lack of 
funds and the difficulty of publication, the 
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activities of this society have been greatly 
curtailed. Recently, the Ministry of Social 
Welfare became interested in the work of the 
society and persuaded its officers to revive 
its annual meeting. Accordingly, an annual 
meeting was held simultaneously at Chung- 
king, Kunming, and Chengtu last February. 
Its main theme was “Social Reconstruction 
after the War,” and about twenty papers 
were read at each place. The same ministry 
is also interested in reviving the publication 
of the society, and with the ministry’s pe- 
cuniary help a plan is under way to publish 
a monthly for the discussion of social prob- 
lems and social research. This magazine, if 
published, will be under the auspices of both 
the ministry and the society. 


Michigan State College—Beginning July 
15 some three hundred men in the Army 
Specialized Training Program were assigned 
to the college for thirty-six weeks of inten- 
sive area and language instruction. Togeth- 
er with the air corps trainees and engineers, 
this makes a total of over three thousand. 
The department of sociology is assisting in 
area study and is furnishing instruction for 
four of six classes. Professor Clayton Watts, 
who has been absent on leave since the close 
of the winter term as a social economist with 
the War Board in Detroit, was released to 
teach two of the classes in the program. Dr. 
Paul Honigsheim is responsible for the other 
two classes, and Dr. Banzet is teaching his- 
tory to the army engineers. These three 
men are now devoting full time to the army 
instruction program. 

In addition, the department is offering 
work in both the traditional six-weeks sum- 
mer school and the new full summer session. 
To meet the demands of the war situation 
and various needs in the field of sociology, 
it is expected that the undergraduate social 
work course will be offered next July, while 
the one in the graduate school will be aban- 
doned for the duration. 


Highlands University (N.M.).—An inter- 
American workshop, sponsored by the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and un- 
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der the directorship of Professor Quincy 
Guy Burris, was conducted on the campus 
between June 7 and July 16 for twenty care- 
fully chosen Spanish-speaking students from 
rural communities. Its purpose was to ele- 
vate the general standards of the Spanish- 
speaking minority in New Mexico and thus 
enable it to serve as the bridge between the 
two Americas, on the theory that this state 
is the shortest route to Mexican good will 
and that it is necessary to work in close har- 
mony with Mexico and to heal the open sore 
created in the Pan-American body by the 
distressing situation of Spanish-American 
citizens and Spanish descendants in the 
midst of our vaunted democracy. Among 
the outstanding specialists were: Dr. Charles 
P. Loomis, senior social scientist of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Dr. Michel 
Pijoan of the Indian Nutrition Laboratory, 
and Dr. Joseph S. Roucek, of Hofstra Col- 
lege, who lectured on the sociological aspects 
of minorities problems. The results of the 
work of the workshop will be dramatized 
this fallin thirty radio broadcasts in Spanish 
over station KFUN;; the scripts are to be 
prepared by Ramon Sender, a well-known 
Spanish novelist, for the students of the 
course, who are to form listening and dis- 
cussion groups in their communities. 


New York Medical Society for Psycho- 
drama and Group Therapy.—The New York 
Medical Society for Psychodrama and 
Group Therapy has elected the following 
officers: J. L. Moreno, M.D., president; 
Frederic Feichtinger, M.D., secretary. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College—Robert Turner McMillan (B.S., 
M.S., Oklahoma A & M College), associate 
professor of sociology and rural life, received 
the Ph.D. degree from Louisiana State Uni- 
versity in June, 1943. The title of his thesis, 
which was completed last summer, is “The 
Interrelation of Migration and Socioeco- 
nomic Status of Open Country Families in 
Oklahoma.” 

William Lester Kolb (A.B., Miami; M.A., 
Wisconsin), assistant professor of sociology, 
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received the Ph.D. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin at the end of May, 1943. 
The title of his thesis, which was completed 
in April, is ““The Peasant in Revolution: A 
Study in Constructive Typology.” 

John C. Belcher (B.S., Oklahoma A & M 
College, 1943) has been appointed graduate 
assistant in rural sociology at Louisiana 
State University, effective July 1, 1943. 


Pacific Sociological Society —The North- 
ern Division of the Pacific Sociological Soci- 
ety held an abbreviated session in Salem, 
Oregon, April 16. Dr. John C. Evans, super- 
intendent, Oregon State Mental Hospital, 
was the host for the luncheon. More than 
forty people, including Governor Earl Snell, 
administrators of state institutions, and 
other state officials, attended this luncheon. 

The central theme for the luncheon meet- 
ing was “‘American Correctional Institu- 
tions in Wartime.” Mr. David Lockwood, 
director of the Washington State Depart- 
ment of Finance, Budget, and Business, 
acted as chairman. Mr. Richard A. McGee, 
supervisor of institutions in Mr. Lockwood’s 
department and president of the American 
Prison Association, spoke on ‘‘Washington 
State Correctional Institutions in War- 
time.”” Dr. Coral W. Topping, sociologist, 
University of British Columbia, and author 
of Canadian Penal Institutions, presented a 
paper on ‘“‘Recent Trends in Canadian Penal 
Institutions.”’ (This paper will be published 
soon in Prison World, edited by Mr. Mc- 
Gee.) 

President G. Herbert Smith, of Willam- 
ette University, was the host of the Soci- 
ety for the afternoon meeting, which was 
held on the Willamette University campus. 
Special attention was given to “The Soci- 
ology of War.”’ Dr. Norman S. Hayner, of 
the University of Washington, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pacific Sociological Society in 
charge of the Northern Division, acted as 
chairman. Dr. Elon H. Moore, of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, presented a paper on 
“The Social Functions of War,” which was 
discussed by Dr. William C. Smith of Lin- 
field College. The second paper, “‘Morale in 


the Shipbuilding Industry,” was written by 
Dr. Joseph Cohen, of the University of 
Washington. Dr. Cohen’s paper was criti- 
cized by Dr. Glenn A. Bakkum of Oregon 
State College. Both these papers will be 
published in the 1942 Proceedings of the 
Pacific Sociological Society. 


University of Washington.—Dr. Jesse F. 
Steiner has been appointed a public member 
of the Pacific Northwest Regional War La- 
bor Board. 

Leaves of absence have been granted to 
Dr. Joseph Cohen and Dr. Elton Guthrie. 
Dr. Cohen is on the staff of the regional 
office of the United States Housing Author- 
ity, and Dr.. Guthrie is with the regional 
office of the Office of War Information. 

Mrs. Laile Eubank Bartlett, associate in 
sociology, has been chosen director of the 
Seattle Students-in-Industry Project, spon- 
sored by the National Student Council of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Seattle represents one of the twelve centers 
chosen for these projects, the purpose of 
which is to combine an academic program 
with full-time work in a local industry or in 
agriculture during the summer months. 

Mr. Robert W. O’Brien, instructor in so- 
ciology, and assistant to the dean, has re- 
turned to the university after six months’ 
leave with the War Relocation Authority. 


Wayne University—Norman D. Hum- 
phrey, instructor in anthropology at Wayne, 
received his Ph.D. in sociology in June from 
the University of Michigan. His disserta- 
tion deals with Mexican immigrants in vari- 
ous American urban centers and with their 
background in Mexico. Dr. Humphrey also 
received his M.A. and his M.S.W. from the 
University of Michigan. 

Thelma James, H. Warren Dunham, 
Norman D, Humphrey, and Alfred Mc- 
Clung Lee have launched a project to pre- 
pare an “ethnic map” of the city of Detroit 
and pertinent environs. In their work they 
have the co-operation of the Detroit Bureau 
of Government Research, through Rose 
Mohaupt, and of the Metropolitan Detroit 
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Council of Social Agencies, through Flor- 
ence Cassidy. 

The 1943 summer faculty at Wayne Uni- 
versity includes H. Warren Dunham, Maude 
Fiero, Donald C. Marsh, Frank E. Hartung, 
Norman F. Kinzie, Norman D. Humphrey, 
and Alex Linn Trout. 

Fritz Redl, associate professor of social 
work, will teach and conduct research in the 
workshop on later childhood and early ado- 
lescence at a fresh-air camp sponsored joint- 
ly by the University of Michigan, Wayne 
University, and other interested organiza- 
tions. 


Alfred McClung Lee, chairman of the 
Wayne department of sociology, is conduct- 
ing research for the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice in its case against the Associ- 
ated Press as a monopoly in restraint of 
trade and in violation of press freedom. 


Wheaton College (Mass.).—Dr. Margaret 
I. Conway has just been appointed as as- 
sistant professor of sociology. Miss Con- 
way is a Ph.D. from the University of Min- 
nesota (in 1939) and since then has been 
teaching at Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Washington. 
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HIGHER DEGREES IN SOCIOLOGY 


CONFERRED IN 1942 


According to reports received by the Journal from institutions offering graduate 
instruction, 56 doctoral degrees and 121 Masters’ degrees in sociology were conferred 
in the calendar year 1942 by 37 institutions in the United States and Canada. This 
list includes only those institutions which require dissertations or theses. Because of 
lack of space, degrees, dissertations, and theses in the field of social work are not 


included. 


DOCTORS’ DEGREES 


Janina Gdulewicz Adamezyk, B.S., M.A. 
Northwestern, 1929, 1930. ““The Relation of 
Problem-solving Behavior to the Structurali- 
zation of Social Groups.” Northwestern. 

Chester Stephen Alexander, Ph.B., M.A. Chi- 
cago, 1929, 1932. “‘Antipathy and Prejudice: 
A Study of the Distinctions between These 
Two Phenomena.” Chicago. 

Sidney Axelrad, B.S. City College of New York, 
1933; M.A. New York University, 1937. 
“The German Front Reports in the Russian 
Campaign: A Study in Propaganda Analy- 
sis.”’ New School for Social Research. 

Edward Jackson Baur, B.A., M.A. 1935, 1938. 
“Voluntary Control in the Advertising In- 
dustry.”’ Chicago. 

Gilbert W. Beebe, B.A. Dartmouth, 1933; M.A. 
Columbia, 1938. “Contraception and Fer- 
tility in the Southern Appalachians.” Colum- 
bia. 

Egon Ernest Bergel, Dr. Jur. Vienna, 1918; 
M.A. Harvard, 1941. ‘“‘The Class Phenome- 
non.” Harvard. 

Julia Saparoff Brown, B.A. Radcliffe, 1936; 
M.A. Wisconsin, 1938. “Factors Affecting 
Union Strength.” Yale. 

Carl F. Butts, B.S. Northwestern, 1935. “The 
Shakers: A Case Study in Social Variation.” 
Yale. 

Clifford M. Carey, B.A. Lake Forest College, 
1930; M.A. Northwestern, 1933. “Current 
Practices in Group Work.” Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Stanley Hastings Chapman, B.A., M.A. Yale, 
1933, 1942. ‘“‘New Haven Churches: A 
Study of Their Structure and Function in the 
Community.” Yale. 

Charles Wesley Churchill, B.A. Dana College, 
1934; M.A. New York, 1940. “‘The Italians 
of Newark: A Community Study.” New 
York University. 


Pearl E. Clark, B.A., M.A. Montana, 10916, 
1917. “The Social Unadjustment Problems 
of a Selected Group of Junior College Girls.” 
Southern California. 

Marion Vera Cuthbert, B.S. Boston, 1920; M.A. 
Columbia, 1931. “Education and Marginal- 
ity: A Study of the Negro Woman College 
Graduate.” Teachers College, Columbia. 

Alice W. Davis, B.A. Radcliffe, 1915; B.S. Rich- 
mond Division, William and Mary, 1930. 
“The Growth of the Technicways: A Study 
in Societal Change.” North Carolina. 

Ethelyn Davis, B.A., M.A. Southern Method- 
ist, 1935, 1936. ““The American Colony: A 
North American Adjustment to Life in Mexi- 
Missouri. 

Nicholas J. Demerath, B.A. DePauw, 1934; 
M.A. Harvard, 1938. “Adolescent Status 
and the Individual, with Special Reference 
to Schizophrenia.” Harvard. 

Stephen E. Epler, B.A. Cotner, 1932; M.A. Ne- 
braska, 1933. “‘Honorary Degrees in the 
United States of America.” Teachers College, 
Columbia. 

Ephraim Fischoff, B.A. City College of New 
York, 1924; M. Hebrew Litt. Jewish Insti- 
tute of Religion, 1928. ‘‘Max Weber and the 
Sociology of Religion, with Special Reference 
to Judaism.”” New School for Social Research. 

David Martin Fulcomer, B.A. Macalester Col- 
lege, 1932; M.A. Minnesota, 1937. “The Ad- 
justive Behavior of Some Recently Bereaved 
Spouses:  Psycho-sociological Study.” 
Northwestern. 

Herbert Goldhamer, B.A., M.A. Toronto, 1920, 
1931. “Some Factors Affecting Participation 
in Voluntary Associations.” Chicago. 

S. Earl Grigsby, B.S., M.A. Louisiana State, 
1935, 1937. “A Socio-economic Study of 
Families Living on Marginal Land.” Cornell. 

Gordon Grosvenor, B.A. Bryn#Mawr, 19309. 
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“Government Control of Internal Rural Mi- 
gration in the United States.” Yale. 

Louis Guttman, B.A., M.A. Minnesota, 1936, 
1939. “The Prediction of Quantitative So- 
cial Variates by Factor Analysis.” Minne- 
sola. 

Harry C. Harmsworth, B.A., M.A. Colorado 
State College of Education, 1928, 1932. ‘‘So- 
cial Phases of the Co-operative Insurance 
Movement in the United States.’’ Southern 
California. 

Robert Harper, B.A., M.A. Ohio State, 1938, 
1939. “An Exploratory Questionnaire Study 
of Conforming and Nonconforming Behavi- 
or.”’ Ohio State. 

William Cecil Headrick, B.A. Southwestern 
College, 1926. ‘A Study of Social Stratifica- 
cation with Reference to Social Class Bar- 
riers and Social Class Rigidity.”” New York 
University. 

Oscar Frederick Hoffman, B.A. Mississippi 
House College, 1924; M.A. Wisconsin, 1929. 
“Culture of the Centerville-Mosel Germans 
in Manitowoc and Sheboygan Counties, 
Wisconsin.”” North Carolina. 

Roy E. Hyde, B.A. Louisiana State Normal 
College, 1927; M.A. Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, 1932. “Social Stratification of Cotton 
Farmers in the Hills and Delta of Louisiana.”’ 
Louisiana State. 

Charles E. Ironside, M.A. Aberdeen, 1920. “The 
Family in Colonial New York: A Sociologi- 
cal Study.” Columbia. 

R. W. James, B.A., M.A. Chicago, 1936, 1938. 
“The Collective Action Involved in the Re- 
moval and Relocation of Shawneetown, Illi- 
nois.”” Illinois. 

Elizabeth Dewey Johns, B.A. Chicago, 1934. 
“Chicago’s Newspapers and the News: A 
Study of Public Communication in a Me- 
tropolis.” Chicago. 

Harold F. Kaufman, B.A., M.A. Missouri, 1938, 
1939. “Significant Social Groups in a New 
York Rural Community.”’ Cornell. 

Fenton Keyes, B.A. Yale, 1937. ““The Correla- 
tion of Social Phenomena with Community 
Size.” Yale. 

Herbert Lohrman. ‘“‘The Role of Field Experi- 
ence and Agency Participation in Teacher 
Education.”’ Ohio State. 

Edward C. McDonagh, B.A., M.A. Southern 
California, 1937, 1938. “‘Social Phases of the 
Group Health Association Movement in the 

United States.”’ Southern California. 


Stephen W. Mamchur, B.A. Saskatchewan, 
1931; M.A. McGill, 1934. ‘“‘Nationalism, Re- 
ligion, and the Problem of Assimilation 
among Ukrainians in the United States.” 
Yale. 

Ersel Le Masters, M.A. Western Reserve, 1937. 
“An Evaluation of the Family Education 
Program of Toledo, Ohio.” Ohio State. 

Selz Cabot Mayo, B.A. Atlanta Christian Col- 
lege, 1935; M.S. North Carolina State, 
1937. “Rural Poverty and Relief in the 
Southeast, 1933-35.”’ North Carolina. 

C. Wright Mills, B.A., M.A. Texas, 1938, 1939. 
““A Sociological Account of Some Aspects of 
Pragmatism.” Wisconsin. 

Floyd Allen Pollock, B.A. Baker University, 
1927; M.S. Colorado State, 1932. ‘““Navajo- 
Federal Relations as a Social-Cultural Prob- 
lem.”’ Southern California. 

Harry W. Roberts, B.A. Wilberforce, 1929; 
B.D. Yale, 1932; M.A. University of London, 
1934. “Life and Labor of Rural Virginia Ne- 
groes.”’ Yale. 

Leopoldo Teodosio Ruiz, B.A. University of 
California, 1920; M.A. Columbia, 1924. ‘“‘De- 
velopment and Solution of Certain Socio- 
economic Problems of the Philippines with 
Reference to the Present Co-operative 
Movement.” Southern California. 

Rockwell Smith, B.A. DePauw, 1928; S.T.B. 
Boston, 1931. “Church Affiliation as Social 
Differentiator in Rural Wisconsin.” Wiscon- 
sin. 

William Martin Smith, Jr., B.S. Ohio State, 
1934; M.S. Cornell, 1937. “Participation of 
Rural Young Married Couples in Group Ac- 
tivities.” Cornell. 

Theodore Wentworth Sprague, B.A. Cam- 
bridge, 1933. “Some Problems in the Inte- 
gration of Social Groups, with Special Ref- 
erence to Jehovah’s Witnesses.” Harvard. 

Herbert Hewitt Stroup, B.A. Muskingum Col- 
lege, 1937; B.D. Union Theological Semi- 
nary, 1940. ‘‘The Jehovah’s Witnesses.”’ 
New School for Social Research. 

Seng Tancharoensukh, LL.B. University of Mor- 
al and Political Sciences, Thailand, 1935; 
M.A. Chicago, 1939. “A Study of the Co- 
operative Movement in Thailand.” Harvard. 

Iva Telberg, M.A. Western Reserve, 1932. 
“The Soviet Drama as an Organ of Propa- 
ganda.”’ Ohio State. 

Dorothy Hope Tisdale, B.A. Barnard, 1925; 

M.A. New York University, 1935. ‘“‘Urbani- 

zation: A Study of the Process of Population 
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Concentration in the United States and Its 
Relation to Social Change.” North Carolina. 

Viola Van Zee, B.A. Pasadena College; M.A. 
Southern California. ‘The Role of Recrea- 
tion in Chicago from 1803 to 1848 as Re- 
vealed in Literature Available in the Metro- 
politan Area.” Northwestern. 

Paul Wallin, B.A. Manitoba, 1930; M.A. Toron- 
to, 1933. ““The Characteristics of Partici- 
pants in a Social-Psychological Study.” Chi- 
cago. 

Samuel Kirson Weinberg, B.A., M.A. Chicago, 
1934, 1935. “Incest Behavior and Family Or- 
ganization.” Chicago. 

Lloyd Wilcox, B.A., M.A. Ohio State, 1924, 


MASTERS’ 


Eleanor Electa Amend, B.A. Northwest State 
Teachers College, Oklahoma, 1940. ““A Com- 
parative Study of Selected Attitudes and 
Personality Characteristics of Rural and Ur- 
ban College Women.” Oklahoma A. & M. 

Florence Angell, B.A. Vassar, 1919. “A Com- 
parative Study of Nonrecidivists and Re- 
cidivists at the Indiana Boy’s School.” But- 
ler. 

Bernard Barber, B.A. Harvard, 1939. No thesis 
required. Harvard. 

Laura Colby Barrett, B.A. Wisconsin, 1928. 
“Some Sociological Aspects of the Profes- 
sional Career of Social Work.”’ Columbia. 

William Kenneth Barrs, B.A., B.D. Duke, 1937, 
1940. “A Critical Survey of the Social Phi- 
losophy of Walter Rauschenbusch.” Duke. 

Emma Rachel Bassinor, B.S. Simmons, 1938. 
“Social Structure of the Public Library.” 
Columbia. 

Alice Beebe, B.S. Kansas, 1933. “An Analysis 
of the Racial Reactions of a Selected Group 
of Mexican School Children.”” Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Christine Berry, B.S. Mississippi State, 1918. 
“Child Labor in Mississippi.’’ Duke. 

Audrey Bower. “Classification in Penal Insti- 
tutions with Special Reference to the State 
Reformatory for Women, Dwight, Illinois.” 
Illinois. 

Earle Wesley Bruce, B.A. Chicago, 1935. 
“Comparison of Traits of the Homosexual 
from Tests and Life History Materials.” 
Chicago. 

Jessie Agnes Brumitt, B.A. Mississippi State 

College for Women, 1929. “‘A Survey of an 
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1931. “Group Structures and Personality 
Types among the Sioux Indians of North Da- 
kota.”’ Wisconsin. 

Robert Francis Winch, B.A. Western Reserve, 
1935; M.A. Chicago, 1939. “Social and Per- 
sonality Characteristics of Courtship Re- 
vealed in Men.” Chicago. 

Martin C. Yang, B.A. Cheeloo, 1929; M.S. Cor- 
nell, 1941. “The Role of Market-Town in 
Rural Community Organization in China.” 
Cornell. 

J. Milton Yinger, B.A. DePauw, 1937; M.A. 
Louisiana State, 1939. ‘‘A Sociological Anal- 
ysis of Religious Group Behavior.” Wiscon- 
sin. 


DEGREES 


Isolated Community: Casey County, Ken- 
tucky.”’ Chicago. 

George C. Bubolz, B.A. Capital University, 
1926. “Lutheran Church and Community 
Planning.” Michigan State. 

Armeta L. Butcher, B.A. Virginia State, 1933. 
“The Negro Church in Big Stone Gap Differs 
from the White Church.” Michigan. 

Ollie Mae Butler, B.A. Dillard, 1939. ““A Study 
of Class Differences and Personality De- 
velopment of Youth at Bethlehem Center, 
Nashville, Tennessee.”’ Fisk. 

John Paul Campisi, B.A. Arizona, 1938. ‘The 
Adjustment of Italian-Americans to the War 
Crisis.”” Chicago. 

Gwendolyn J. Carpenter, B.A. New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women, 1931. “Social Ideals in the 
Comic Strips.”” New School for Social Re- 
search. 

Sadie Edwina Carry, B.A. Pennsylvania,’1936. 
“The Origin and Family Pattern of Thirty- 
six Negro Common-Law Families of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.” Fisk. 

Toribio B. Castillo, B.A. Chapman College, 
1933. ““The Changing Social Status of the 
Filipino Women during American Adminis- 
tration.” Southern California. 

Betsy Pryor Castleberry, Associate of Arts, 
Christian College, 1928; B.S. Missouri, 1932. 
““A Socio-economic Analysis of the White 
School Children in Richland Parish, Louisi- 
ana, 1941.’ Louisiana State. 

Edwin Christ, B.A. Missouri, 1941. “Physical 
Handicaps and Social Participation.”’ Michi- 
gan State. 

Eugene F. Christgau, B.A. Chicago, 1940. 
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“Unincorporated Communities in Cook 
County.” Chicago. 

Albert Kircidel Cohen, B.A. Harvard, 1939. 
“Differential Implementation of the Crimi- 
nal Law.” Indiana. 

Lillian Cohen, B.A. Temple, 1940. “A Study of 
the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom and Its Adjustment to a War 
Crisis.” Chicago. 

Frances Tull Cooke, B.A. North Carolina, 1941. 
“*A Survey of Public Recreation in the Unit- 
ed States.” North Carolina. 

Tilman Christopher Cothran, B.A. Agricultural, 
Mechanical & Normal College, 1939. “The 
Attitude of Negro Students toward Indiana 
University.” Indiana. 

Archie Roy Crouch, B.A. Jamestown, 1930; 
B.Th. Princeton Theological Seminary, 1933. 
“Youth and Submarginal Land Families.”’ 
Cornell. 

Bernard Desenberg, B.A. Stanford, 1937. “A 
Study of the Organization in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, for the Development of Mutual Ac 
quaintances between Young Men and Wom 
en.” Southern California. 

Corrado DeSylvester, B.A., B.S. Lewis Insti- 
tute, 1933. ‘“‘A Comparison of a Delinquent 
and a Nondelinquent Community.” Chi- 
cago. 

Hymen Doben, B.A. Washington University. 
“Social Participation of Unmarried Govern- 
mental Employees at Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri.” Washington University. 

Earl Douglas, Th.B. Gordon College, 1935. 
“The Case-Work Method as Applied to Pas- 
toral Counseling.”” New Hampshire. 

Otis Dudley Duncan, B.A. Louisiana State, 
1941. “A Comparison of Age of White Par- 
ents at Birth of First Child for Urban, Vil- 
lage, and Open-Country Populations: An 
Analysis of Oklahoma Birth Registration 
Data.” Minnesota. 

Robert Eisner, B.S.S. City College New York, 
1940. “The Gallup Poll of Opinion on Con- 
scription.” Columbia. 

Anne Margaret Eldridge, B.A. Rollins College, 
1931. “Trends in the Case-Work Services of 
a Family Welfare Agency in a Small City, 
from 1935 through 1941.” Northwestern. 

Philip E. Emerson, B.S. Springfield, 1941. 
“Trends in Savings Bank Life Insurance.” 
Clark. 

J. Earl Endacott, B.A. Kansas, 1923. “An Anal- 

ysis of Friendship Selections and Other So- 


cial Relations and Activities of 103 Seniors 
in a Kansas High School.” Kansas. 

Max Feder, B.S. Minnesota, 1922. “‘An Evalu- 
ation of the Contemporary Jewish Immigra- 
tion to the United States (1880-1942).” New 
York University. 

Merle Fish, Jr., B.A. Chapman College, 1940. 
“‘A Study of the Christian Youth Fellowship 
of the Wilshire Christian Church of Los 
Angeles.”’ Southern California. 

Robert Louis Fisher, B.A. Oklahoma A. & M.., 
1941. ‘An Analysis of the Influence of Ru- 
ral and Urban Communities on Selected Per- 
sonality Traits.’’ Oklahoma A. & M. 

Donald L. Foley, B.A. Colgate, 1938. “‘An In- 
dex of the Physical Quality of Dwellings in 
Chicago Residential Areas.’’ Chicago. 

James Fontana, B.S. Monmouth, 1937. “A 
Study of a Community Center in Relation 
to Its Neighborhood.” Chicago. 

Joseph B. Ford, B.A. University of California, 
Los Angeles, 1937. ‘“The Technics and Tech- 
niques of War and Anti-war Propaganda 
with Reference to the United States since 
1914.’ Southern California. 

Gladys Engel Frisch, B.A. Michigan, 1940. “‘A 
Frame of Reference for the Further Study of 
Some Temporal Aspects of Human Ecology.”’ 
Washington. 

Harold Garfinkel, B.A. Newark, 1939. “Inter- 
racial and Introracial Homicide in Ten Coun- 
ties in North Carolina, 1930-40.”” North Car- 
olina. 

J. Benton Gillingham, B.A. State College of 
Washington, 1939; M.A. Wisconsin, 1942. 
No thesis required. Wisconsin. 

Julius A. Graber, B.A. City College of New 
York, 1935. “Study in the Motivation of 
Families on Relief in New York City in Re- 
fusing To Consider Return to Their Places 
of Legal Settlement.” Columbia. 

Bess Frazier Graham, B.A. Wellesley, 1941. 
“The Y.W.C.A. and the Problem of the Un- 
married Working Woman in Hartford, 
Conn.” Columbia. 

Rev. Roger E. Griese, B.A. Mount St. Gregory, 
1938. “The Philosophical Approach to So- 
ciology.” Catholic University. 

Neal C. Gross, B.A. Marquette, 1941. ‘“‘Diffu- 
sion of a Culture Trait in Two lowa Town- 
ships.”’ Iowa State. 

Fayga J. Halpern, B.A. Washington University, 
1940. ‘Social Participation of 100 Adult Per- 
sons in a Selected Middle Class Area of St. 
Louis.”” Washington University. 
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Roxlyn Handler, B.A. New York University, 
1940. “Conscription Marriage.” Columbia. 

Stella E. Hartman, B.S.S.W. Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, 1927. ‘“‘A Study of Leisure- 
Time Habits of Young Men and Women in 
Los Angeles.”’ Southern California. 

Arthur L. Henze, B.J. Missouri, 1941. ‘‘A Study 
of a Suburban Neighborhood.” Missouri. 
Ray Hutchins, B.A. Wilmington, 1935. ‘“‘Ken- 

tucky Migrants in Hamilton, Ohio.” Miami. 

Julius A. Jahn, B.A. Minnesota, 1938. ‘“‘A Con- 
trol Group Experiment on the Effect of 
W.P.A. Work Relief as Compared to Direct 
Relief upon the Personal-Social Morale and 
Adjustment of Clients in St. Paul, 1939.” 
Minnesota. 

Luther Theodore Jansen, B.A. Washington, 
1941. “The Relationship of Federal Civil 
Service Employees to the Socio-economic 
Classes.’’ Washington. 

Deborah M. Jensen. ‘‘Professional Nursing as a 
Social Institution in the United States.”’ 
Washington University. 

Harry Morton Johnson, B.A. Harvard, 1939. 
No thesis required. Harvard. 

Alice Marie Jones, B.A. Prairie View, 1940. 
“The Negro Folk Sermon: A Study in the 
Sociology of Folk Culture.” Fisk. 

Edmund Kenneth Karcher, B.A. St. Lawrence, 
1941. ‘“‘The Measurement of Social Adjust- 
ment by Comparison of Self-ratings and 
Group Ratings of the Same Individuals.” 
North Carolina. 

Benjamin Katz, Ph.G. City College of NewYork, 
1924; B.S. New York University, 1931. ‘The 
Arts and Crafts as Factors in Social Adjust- 
ment with Special Reference to Juvenile De- 
linquency.”’ New York University. 

Louise Lillian Kemp, B.A. Louisiana State, 
1940. ‘‘Selected Demographic and Socio-eco- 
nomic Characteristics of Negro Inhabitants 
of Ward I, St. Helena Parish, Louisiana.” 
Louisiana State. 

Vernon Benjamin Kiser, B.A. Wofford, 1932. 
“Occupational Change among Negroes in 
Durham.” Duke. 

Lucille Kohler, B.A., B.J. Missouri, 1923, 1930. 
“Neosho, Mo., under the Impact of Army 
Camp Construction.” Missouri. 

Earl Lomon Koos, B.S. Ohio State, 1931. ‘“‘“Keps 
Bay—Yorkville, 1940.” Columbia. 

Mary Ellen Krum, B.A. Illinois Wesleyan, 1931. 
“Attitudes of Thirty-eight Women Prisoners 
Incarcerated at Dwight, Illinois.”” J/linois. 

Alexander Kuman, Th.B. Princeton Theologi- 
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cal Seminary, 1930. ‘‘Churches as Sources of 
Unity and Disunity among Ukrainian-Ameri- 
cans.” Columbia. 

Israel Kurz, B.A. Yeshiva, 1941. ‘‘Friendship 
as a Social Relationship.”” Columbia. 

Helen Levisohn, B.S. New York University, 
1929. “A Study of Adjustment in Old Age.” 
Chicago. 

Thomas Wilson Longmore, B.S. Colorado State, 
1933. ‘““A Demographic Analysis of the Mexi- 
can Population of the United States, 1930.” 
Louisiana State. 

William D. McBride, B.A. Heidelberg College, 
1934. “‘A Comparative Study of Home-own- 
ership of Married Teachers and Married 
City Employees in Three Trumbull County 
(Ohio) Municipalities.” Kent State. 

Muriel Emery McCrory, B.A. Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1921. “‘A Sociological Evaluation of 
Recreational Programs of the Churches of 
the Wilshire District, Los Angeles.”’ Southern 
California. 

Gilman McDonald, S.B. Bates, 1939. No thesis 
required. Harvard. 

Alice Maloney, B.A. Hunter, 1940. “‘Evalua- 
tions of Federal Resettlement Projects 
Found in Current Periodicals.” Columbia. 

Dorothy Powis Marcuse, B.A. “Factors in the 
Adjustment of Jewish-Gentile Marriages.” 
Cornell. 

Clarence F. Marshall, B.A. Whittier, 1935. 
“The Interests of Young Men in the Values 
Derived from Program Activities of the Los 
Angeles Y.M.C.A.” Southern California. 

Thomas R. Marshall, B.A. Pomona, 1929. “The 
Recreation Problems of 737 Junior and Sen- 
ior Pupils in Torrance, California.”’ Southern 
California. 

Olive S. Melinkoff, B.A. McGill, 1939. ‘““Occu- 
pational Attitudes of Medical Interns.” 
Southern California. 

Robert Jenness Milliken, B.A. Occidental Col- 
lege, 1940. “Rural Social Subregions of 
North Carolina: An Application of Factor 
Analysis to the Problem of Subregional De- 
lineation.”’ North Carolina. 

Evelyn Montague, B.A. Cornell College, 1939. 
“Some Social Background Factors in the Per- 
sonality Development of Children in the 
Michigan School for the Deaf.” Michigan 
State. 

Carl Henry Napier, B.A. Concordia Seminary, 
1921. “A Sociological Study of the Childless 
Divorcee.”’ Southern Methodist University. 

Lois J. Neiser, B.A. Milligan College, 1937; 
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B.S. Peabody College, 1938. “‘Factors In- 
volved in Undergraduate Use of the Li- 
brary.”” Vanderbilt. 

Kathryn Louise Nelson, B.A. Iowa, 1940. ‘‘Fac- 
tors in the Recidivism of Juvenile Delin- 
quents.”’ Alabama. 

Toni Oelsner, University of Frankfurt a/M., 
1931-34. “Three Jewish Families in Modern 
Germany: A Study in the Process of Eman- 
cipation.”” New School for Social Research. 

Lloyd Edgar Ohlin, B.A. Brown, 1940. “A 
Study of the Variations in the Rate of 
Growth of Population with Zonal Distance 
from the City Center.” Indiana. 

Frank Everett Orenstein, B.A. Dartmouth, 
1940. “Industrial Decentralization in Metro- 
politan Areas of the Great Lakes and Ohio 
Valley Region.” Chicago. 

Julius John Ozog, B.S. New Hampshire, 1940. 
“A Study of Polish Homeownership in Chi- 
cago.”’ Chicago. 

Harald A. Pedersen, B.A. New Mexico College, 
1939. “A Study of Social Participation in 
Two Covington County, Mississippi, Open- 
Country Communities.” Louisiana State. 

Clara Lewis Pergament, B.A. New York Uni- 
versity, 1941. “Culture Conflict in the Ukia 
Valley in Relation to the Rearing of Chil- 
dren.”’ Columbia. 

Paul Irving Phillips, Ph.B. Marquette, 1937. 
“A Sociological Study of Boys’ Clubs in a 
Community Center.” Fisk. 

Betty Doreen Pickering, B.A. Wayne, 1941. 
“Predicting the Length of Hospitalization of 
a Selected Group of Mental Patients.” 
Wayne. 

Walter J. Pierron, B.A. Louisiana Normal, 
1927. “A Sociological Study of the French- 
speaking People in Chauvin, a Line Village in 
Terrebonne Parish.”’ Louisiana State. 

Mildred C. Povalski, B.A. Brooklyn, 1937. ‘“‘Se- 
lective Mechanisms in Radio Newscasting.”’ 
Columbia. 

Alberta Ellen Price, B.A. Fisk, 1934. ‘“The Eco- 
nomic and Socio-cultural Factors Associated 
with Negro Infant Mortality in Nashville, 
Tennessee.” Fisk. 

Daniel O’Haver Price, B.S. Florida Southern, 
1939. “Analysis of Occupational Character- 
istics and Their Social and Economic Corre- 
lates for the 93 Metropolitan Centers, 1930.” 
North Carolina. 


Cecil P. Randall, B.S. Western State Teachers 


College, 1934. “Relation of Social Factors to 
Maladjustment of Eighth-Grade Students in 
the Junior High.” Michigan State. 

James Daniel Ray, B.A. Kent State, 1938. 
“Dating Behavior as Related to Organiza- 
tional Prestige.”” Indiana. 

Robert Balentine Reed, B.A. Johns Hopkins, 
1938. “The Use of Factor Grouping in Re- 
ducing the Number of Personality Variables 
Used in Predicting Male Adjustment in En- 
gagement.” Chicago. 

Bertha S. Rockwell, B.S. Akron, 1935. “‘A Com- 
parative Study of Leisure-Time Differences 
between N.Y.A. Wage-earning High-School 
Girls and Nonwage-earning High-School 
Girls.”” Kent State. 

Erich Rosenthal. ‘‘Adjustment to Old Age in an 
Old Age Home.” Chicago. 

Betty Jane Salk, B.A. Chicago, 1941. “‘Social 
and Personality Characteristics of Courtship 
Revealed in College Women.” Chicago. 

Jyotirmoyee Sarma, B.A. Chicago, 1941. ““The 
Hindu System of Caste in the Province of 
Bengal in India.” Chicago. 

Philip Selznick, B.S.S. City College of New York, 
1938. “‘A Theory of Bureaucratic Behavior.” 
Columbia. 

George Lee Simpson, B.A. North Carolina, 
1941. “Some Aspects of Man and Nature 
Patterns in North Carolina.” North Carolina. 

Erwin O. Smigel, B.A. North Carolina, 1939. 
“The Effect of War on Sex Conventions.” 
New York University. 

Ernest Allyn Smith, B.S. New York University, 
1940. “Co-operative Communities as Social 
Units.” New York University. 

William Spencer, B.A. Southern California, 
1939. “‘Problems of Assimilation of the Hol- 
land-Dutch People in a Selected Area in 
Southern California.” Southern California. 

Anselm Leonard Strauss, B.S. Virginia, 1939. 
“A Critical Analysis of the Concept of Atti- 
tude.”’ Chicago. 

Fred Strodtbeck, B.A. Miami, 1940. ‘‘Migra- 
tion from Kentucky: A Study of Interven- 
ing Opportunities.” Indiana. 

Lucille G. Terrell, B.A. Bennett College, 1940. 
“The Economic Factor in the Migration of 
200 Negro Migrants to Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina.” Northwestern. 

William J. Thacker, B.A. Morningside College, 
1929. “Some Social Effects of the Radio.” 
Southern California. 
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Louis Truncellito, B.S. Fordham, 1931. “Ju- 
venile Delinquency in West New York, N.J.” 
New York University. 

Albie Ngok Tse, S.B. Northeastern, 1940. No 
thesis required. Harvard. 

William Edward Watson, B.S. Ohio State, 1932. 
“The Differential Association of Selected So- 
cial Factors with Prognosis and Outcome for 
2,521 White Cases of Schizophrenia.” Chi- 
cago. 

Dorothy Westby-Gibson, B.A. Bucknell, 1940. 
“An Investigation of the Function of the 
Y.M.C.A. in the Community.” New School 
for Social Research. 

Margaret Williamson, Certificate, Cambridge, 

1910. “A Study in Social Adjustment: Some 

Problems in Adjustment of Y.W.C.A. Club 
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Members to Membership on Boards in Com- 
mittees.”” Columbia. 

Everett Keith Wilson, B.A. Antioch, 1938. 
“Criteria of Urbanism Applied to Religion in 
Chicago.” Chicago. 

Margaret Scoon Wilson, B.A. ‘Measuring So- 
cial Classes in a New York Village.”’ Cornell. 

Mary Isabelle Wolf, B.A. North Carolina, 1941. 
“A Compilation and Analysis of Statistics 
Relating to American Marriage in 1930.” 
North Carolina. 

Donald Emery Wray, B.A. Chicago, 1940. 
“Caste as Social Structure and Rank in the 
Central Provinces of India.” Chicago. 

Maude E. Young, B.A. Bryn Mawr, rors. ““The 
Works Projects Administration as Seen by 
the Workers Themselves.”’ Missouri. 
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STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


The following list of doctoral dissertations and Masters’ theses in preparation in 
universities and colleges in the United States and Canada is a compilation of the re- 
turns from letters sent by the editors of the Journal to departments of sociology. 
The name of the college or university in italics designates the institution where the 
research is in progress. The list does not include names which have formerly been 
printed in the Journal, except where the research problem has been changed. The 
number now working for doctoral degrees is 100, and the number working for Mas- 


ter’s degrees is 95. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Dorothy M. Abts, B.A. College of St. Teresa, 
1929; M.A. Catholic University, 1931. 
“Study of Religious, Moral, and Ethical 
Problems Encountered by Catholic Social 
Workers.” Catholic University. 

Milton Barron, B.A., M.A. Yale, 1939, 1942. 
“Intermarriage in a New England Industrial 
Community.” Yale. 

Dorothy Fahs Beck, B.A. North Carolina; M.A. 
Chicago. “The Costs of Dental Care: A 
Study of Clinical Patients in New York 
City.” Columbia. 

Libby B. Berger, B.S. Indiana State Teachers 
College, 1937. “A Study of Membership 
Models in Religious Group Structure.”” Wis- 
consin. 

Nathan Bodin, B.A., M.A. California, 1933, 
1935. “Differential Major Crime Rates in 
the Economic and Housing Areas of Chi- 
cago.”” Chicago. 

John Bovingdon, B.S. Harvard, 1915. “‘Idea- 
logical Tendencies in Congressional Thinking 
Capable of Affecting American Participation 
in a World-wide Collective Security Pro- 
gram.” Teachers College, Columbia. 

Barbara Klose Bowdery, B.A. North Central, 
1939; M.A. Illinois, 1940. ‘“The Associations 
of Minority Groups.” Illinois. 

Wilbur B. Brookover, B.A. Manchester, 1933; 
M.A. Wisconsin, 1939. “The Relation of So- 
cial Factors to Teaching Ability.”” Wiscon- 
sin, 

Louis Bultena, B.A. Dubuque, 1929; B.D., 
M.A. San Francisco Seminary, 1932, 1035; 
Ph.M. Wisconsin, 1941. “A Study of Factors 
of Integration of Religious and Church 
Groups.” Wisconsin. 

Rev. H. C. Callaghan, B.A., M.A. Boston Col- 

lege, 1931, 1932; M.A. Catholic University, 


1940. “A Study of Maternal and Infancy 
Welfare Provisions in the Legislation of Se- 
lected European Countries and the United 
States.”’ Catholic University. 

Sophie Cambria, B.A. Barnard, 1937; M.A. 
Bryn Mawr, 1938. “A Study of Vocational 
Adjustment of Youth: A Study of Young 
Workers Placed by the Junior Employment 
Service in Philadelphia, Pa.” Bryn Mawr. 

David Bailey Carpenter, B.A., M.A. Washing- 
ton University, 1937, 1938. “Migration into 
Cut-over Areas of Western Washington.” 
Washington. 

Chang Hsi-Ku, B.S., M.S. Iowa State College, 
1930, 1931. “Adult Education in Rural 
Areas.”” Wisconsin. 

Walter Richard Chivers, B.A. Morehouse Col- 
lege, 1919; M.A. New York University, 1920. 
“Co-operation between White and Negro 
People in the United States: A Sociological 
Interpretation.” New York University. 

Maybelle Coleman, B.A, Langer, 1909; M.A. 
Columbia, 1926. “Poverty and Poor Relief 
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A Primitive Mexican Economy. By GEORGE M. 
Foster. (“Monographs of the American 
Ethnological Society,” Vol. V, ed. A. Irvinc 
HALLOWELL.) New York: J. J. Augustin, 
1942. Pp. 115. 

This is an attempt to describe the economy 
of a simple, nonliterate society in the terms 
economists use in describing our modern society. 
Frank Knight (Jour. Pol. Econ., XLIX, 260) 
declared that economists should know the facts 
of economies other than our own. He also wrote 
that the chief requisite for better understanding 
between anthropologists and economists is that 
the former have some grasp of the difference be- 
tween economics as an exposition of principles 
and economics as a descriptive exposition of 
facts. Whether the author of this short mono- 
graph had sufficient grasp of economics to en- 
able him to report this simple economy so the 
report may be understood and the results made 
comparable with facts from our own economy 
is probably critical in evaluating the book. One 
not an economist can assert only that the analy- 
sis seems to him successful and that it suggested 
to this reviewer lines of comparison between so- 
cieties which he had not perceived before. 

The society described—a cluster of small vil- 
lages of Popoluca Indians in the state of Vera 
Cruz—is not wholly primitive. It is primitive in 
that the technology is simple and only human 
power is employed. Production is by individual 
enterprisers only; there is little division of labor 
within the community ;and all consumption, “ex- 
cept about two or three per cent,” is final con- 
sumption. On the other hand, its members are 
familiar with money, produce commodities for a 
wide market, and consume the products of dis- 
tant modern factories. A brisk trade with the 
use of money and the long-established export of 
money-crops distinguish this society from such 
moneyless societies as have been described, with 
respect to their economies, by Raymond Firth. 
No one has yet published any considerable ac- 
count of a Mexican Indian economy comparable 
with this. Charles Wagley’s paper deals chiefly 
with technology. 

“The Popoluca are particularly interesting,”’ 
writes the author, ‘‘because to us their solution 
is rationalistic to a degree not always found in 
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primitive groups.” The account departs from 
the headings used in describing a modern econ- 
omy chiefly in the inclusion of sections on death 
rites, marriage, and magic under “Consump- 
tion” because of “the importance of [these areas 
of activity] to the people concerned.” The read- 
er might then ask if inclusion of similar sections 
in accounts of our economy might make those 
accounts even better than they are. 

Several points are of interest because of the 
failure of the Indian to act with economic ra- 
tionality (narrowly understood). Collective la- 
bor in housebuilding is uneconomic; additional 
workers are added, although their production is 
worth less than their remuneration; diminishing 
productivity fails to have the effect that might 
be expected. Interest is recognized in capital 
goods, such as horses; but, although money is 
accepted for the use of a horse, the Indian lends 
his money without taking interest. Land—the 
chief tangible good in Popoluca society—is 
without any money value; it is never bought or 
sold. Despite evident opportunity to profit, the 
Indian leaves to outsiders the hauling of corn to 
market and fails to speculate in corn, although 
the record of marked fluctuation in the money 
value of corn is well known. In spite of the gen- 
erally pecuniary economy, certain transactions 
are always by barter. A producer of lime is sure 
that he may at any time exchange 1 arroba of 
lime for 1 arroba of beans and regularly does 
convert much of his lime directly into beans, al- 
though beans vary in money value from 1 to 
2} pesos, while lime is always worth 1} pesos. 
Cash means uncertainty as to where the beans 
will come from and at how much. 

This is a book of modest pretensions and one 
to be commended. The absence of an index is 
regrettable. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 


Charles Horton Cooley: His Life and His Social 
Theory. By E. C. JAanpy. New York: Dry- 
den Press, 1942. Pp. 319. $3.00. 


The author of this work concerning a pioneer 
American sociologist had the advantage of the 
use of Cooley’s personal journals and corre- 
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spondence and was thus enabled to trace the de- 
velopment of his distinctive attitudes and ideas 
and to verify the. general background of his 
thought. The continuing influence of Goethe, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Bryce, and Darwin upon 
Cooley’s way of thinking is substantiated in de- 
tail; and yet the originality of the man in his 
chosen field is not thereby diminished. One sees 
ever more clearly how he brooded upon and felt 
the complex matrix of social relations and how 
he quickly moved beyond biological analogies 
to the empirical realities of social psychology. 
Jandy brings out clearly the fact that it was 
this man’s artistic sensitiveness which made him 
aware of facts which more obtuse people could 
hardly glimpse. It is sometimes forgotten that 
the artist is an acute observer of compositions 
and values whose existence can surely not be 
denied, since they constitute the very nature of 
a work of art, but which are not readily appre- 
hended by unprepared and unattuned minds. 
But there need be no jealous rivalry in sociologi- 
cal matters, once it is realized how complex 
human society is and how many interacting 
levels constitute its being. 

The book is divided into two main parts deal- 
ing, respectively, with the biography and the 
theories of Cooley. The “Life” is, again, sub- 
divided into two chapters, which are devoted in 
a consecutive way to “Youth and Early Man- 
hood” and “Mature Years.” Jandy is seeking 
clues for the correct appreciation of his subject’s 
personality in the family antecedents and even 
in his precarious health. As is fairly well known, 
Cooley’s father was Judge Cooley, the distin- 
guished constitutional lawyer. 

Cooley’s well-kept diary is a mine of infor- 
mation on the early years. It took him long to 
find himself and his life-work. He was not 
pressed by his father to make up his mind, and 
so he tried one thing after another until the 
right subject appeared. It is clear that he had 
unusual opportunities, in many ways like those 
of William James, to travel and make social 
contacts. But, to use his own later terminology, 
his was an endogenous personality, extremely 
sensitive and introspective and yet withal per- 
spicaciously interested in the social scene. This 
introspective quality he counterbalanced in 
some measure by his training as an engineer and 
as a statistician. 

Jandy, I think, does a good job in this part 
and gives a really illuminating picture of 
Cooley’s development and personality. It is 
soon evident that high admiration is tempered 
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by scientific zeal. The query is never far absent 
as to why this man tended to ignore the quanti- 
tative side of his subject, despite the fact that 
he was professionally trained to handle it and 
had early made ecological investigations on 
transportation and communication. In any case 
it became clear that Cooley increasingly concen- 
trated on the mental side of society, upon ideas 
and attitudes. And here I quote from Waller’s 
Introduction: “No one can be Cooley but 
Cooley himself. That bothers people. There is 
no royal road to Cooley’s kind of wisdom.” It is 
quite evident that Jandy is aware of this final- 
ity, though he cannot, as a good modern sociolo- 
gist spurred by the dominant scientific tradi- 
tion, help asking himself constantly these ques- 
tions: “Isn’t this social philosophy as much as 
it is sociology? Isn’t there too much of the Em- 
ersonian moralist about Cooley? How is the 
ought to connect up with the is?” 

But I must leave this biographical portion of 
the book with the warm recommendation that 
it deserves reading. I am myself, perhaps, prej- 
udiced, since I was an undergraduate member of 
the class in sociology which first had the pleas- 
ure of using the new text, Human Nature and the 
Social Order. That is already a long time ago. 

The part devoted to theory is at once exposi- 
tory and controversial. Here Jandy moves with 
competence, as both his handling of such topics 
as the growth of the self, and the self-idea, pri- 
mary groups and social classes, and his excellent 
Bibliography show. Always, the journal is used 
to throw additional light. A good instance of 
this use is to be found in his discussion of the 
term “primary group.” I found illuminating his 
treatment of the genesis of the self-idea, begin- 
ning with James and Baldwin and proceeding 
through Cooley to Mead. 

Now, since the author has seen fit to bring 
in my name in connection with several points, 
I feel justified in making comments. In the first 
place, as a realist of an emergent or evolutionary 
type, I do think that in all this literature there 
is not sufficiently present the distinction be- 
tween the growth of the self and the growth of 
the idea of the self. It is indubitable that these 
two factors are interconnected, and yet they are 
distinguishable. The self, as I see it, stands 
more for capacities and abilities, many of which 
are realized only in social relations but which 
have a biological base. The idea of the self is an 
epistemic affair, which arises to awareness in the 
individual as this process of the growth of the 
self within social relations proceeds. 
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My impression is that Cooley reflected the 
philosophical climate of the time and of his fa- 
vorite sources of suggestion but that he was not 
an overt idealist in any technical sense, let alone 
a solipsist. It must be remembered that the or- 
ganic, or objective, idealism of the time was not 
strong in epistemology. There was much of the 
so-called objective mind about it and little clar- 
ity as to how one passed back and forth be- 
tween objective mind and private mind. And it 
is probable that Cooley long felt that the social 
mind could be known by individuals only as 
they creatively reproduced this social mind in 
terms of the ideas of other selves. Do we not 
know through ideas? For a very long time Cooley 
rather avoided epistemological distinctions and 
the methodological problems tied up with them. 
But, as I read Jandy and as I think back over 
my conversations with him about the time I 
published Evolutionary Naturalism, I would haz- 
ard the statement that he began to see that 
such questions were ultimately unavoidable. 
Was he mistaken in this? Sociologists must 
search their own consciences in such a matter, 
as must psychologists. 

Jandy is aware that Cooley was moving in a 
direction incompatible with extreme behavior- 
ism and with the Meadian and Deweyian type 
of experiential social realism. He is quite frank- 
ly puzzled by the situation. Now I think that 
I can tell what Cooley was driving at. He real- 
ized that man is unique in that he combines 
knowledge based upon external observation 
with a supplementary reflective self-awareness. 
There is integration and interplay, but the two 
supplementary avenues are distinguishable. 
“Tmaginative intuition” is Cooley’s term for the 
technique by which ideas of the self and of 
others are attained. But I am sure he would 
have held that such ideas must be verified and 
justified in their agreement with sensory obser- 
vation of social behavior. That is what I have 
called our “double knowledge’”’ of minded or- 
ganisms. But this double knowledge, while dis- 
tinguishable, is mutually supplementary. That 
is why we finally conceive ourselves as minded 
organisms. 


Mead and his followers refuse to make these 
distinctions which involve the acceptance of ex- 
istentially private minds and consciousnesses. 
Theirs is a kind of experiential realism in which 
things are wrapped up in social interpretations of 
them. In my opinion this is more nearly akin to 
the tradition of idealism than is Cooley’s view. I 
can never see how it can escape being a subtle 


form of anthropomorphism. Even to speak, as 
some do, of the “relational properties” of things 
or the “funded properties”’ is to forget that the 
real focus in human life is the way in which 
things affect the interests of human beings and 
how they are used and interpreted. I am in- 
clined to think that the increasing emphasis 
upon linguistics and semantics will lead to an 
awareness of the bases and implications of com- 
munication. Cooley knew that you had to have 
something in you to communicate, that you had 
to have ideas. 

In conclusion, I would say that Professor 
Jandy’s study seems to me well worth reading. 
It is careful and sincere, and he is aware of the 
important problems. The passages from the 
journal seem to me judiciously selected and used 
with effect. 

Roy Woop SELLARS 
University of Michigan 


Geopolitics: The Struggle for Space and Power. 
By RoBeErtT StrAvusz-Hupé. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. Pp. xiit+274. $2.75. 


World wars encourage, if they do not compel, 
global thinking. We are learning, under the im- 
pact of the present war, to look at the world 
geopolitically. The existing world order, gener- 
ally speaking, is based on sea transportation and 
upon sea power. The world order which is com- 
ing into existence will almost certainly be based 
on air transportation and land power. This 
seems inevitable, not merely because of the 
changes the airplane is bringing about, but be- 
cause air power is most effective when planes 
are land-based. On the other hand, air power 
diminishes in effectiveness inversely as the cir- 
cumference of the area in which an airplane op- 
erates widens. The coming of the airplane has 
transformed political geography quite as com- 
pletely as the building of the Suez Canal and 
later the Panama Canal once did. It is because 
of the airplane that we are beginning to look at 
the world from the point of view of the North 
Pole, where the continental masses seem to con- 
verge, rather than from the point of view of the 
Equator region, where the great seaways, en- 
circling the planet, constitute, at present, the 
Main Street of the world. In short, the airplane 
has become the decisive factor not only in the 
present war but in the coming peace. 

If the first World War was a conflict between 
a power based on land and a power based on sea, 
the second is a struggle between a world order 
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based on ships and a new emergent based on air- 
planes. That is, perhaps, what Mrs. Lindbergh 
meant by her cryptic and disturbing reference to 
“the wave of the future.’”’ That is, perhaps, 
what Billy Mitchell, the prophet and champion 
of aerial warfare, meant when he said that Alas- 
ka, where the continents converge, was strategi- 
cally the most important spot in the world 
today. 

Germany, as the author of this volume points 
out, did not invent geopolitics. Germans merely 
took the concept seriously and applied it. Geo- 
politics is based on the realization that, in a 
world of unstable political forces, geography is 
the most important stabilizing factor. Most of 
our so-called historical policies—historical be- 
cause they have remained unchanged under all 
the vicissitudes of changing political regimes— 
are based on geography. Russia’s persistent ef- 
fort to get to the sea, Germany’s desperate 
struggle for “‘living room,” and the United 
States’ Monroe Doctrine are individual exam- 
ples. 

Geopolitics is politics in a field where the 
units of discourse are no longer states or nation- 
alities but continents and races. Incidentally 
and as a consequence of that fact, it is politics 
in a world in which all minor political units are 
pawns and only the great states are pieces. It 
is, besides a free world, where no customary 
moral and institutional order exists capable of 
imposing restraints or limits upon the brute 
forces with which men fight. 

All this and much more that is suggestive 
and interesting about the policies and strategy 
of present-day world politics are set forth in this 
concise, breezy, historical, and analytical ac- 
count of this new emphasis in political science 
geopolitics. Strausz-Hupé’s volume is not, how- 
ever, a treatise. It is just news. It is, neverthe- 
less, unquestionably the most authoritative and 
informing introduction to the subject, in all its 
wide-ranging implications, that has appeared to 
date. 

ROBERT E. PARK 
Fisk University 


Generals and Geographers: The Twilight of Geo- 
politics. By Hans W. WEIGERT. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. x+273. 
$3.00. 


This book deals with a specific general and 
specific geographer, Haushofer, the head of the 
Munich geopolitical school. The author con- 


fesses in his Preface that his book exaggerates 
and simplifies. He did not want to add another 
“scientific study” to a mounting pile but to 
write a “political book.” By this he means ob- 
viously not merely a book about politics but a 
book to a political purpose. This political pur- 
pose is twofold. He assumes (p. 243) that the 
heir of Hitler will be not one of his disciples but 
an army man—which means a follower of Haus- 
hoferism” in the author’s mind—and he warns 
against peace with this army power. On the 
other hand, he warns against the ideological 
maxims of American geopolitics voiced “more 
dangerously” by university professors than by 
the armed forces' in the interest of a “‘century of 
the common man in a free world.” The author is 
at his best where he describes and analyzes the 
post-war atmosphere of fatalism, romanticism, 
and defeat as background of Haushofer. He 
gives a consistent picture of the twilight of 
Haushoferism, but he does not give more. 


The political purpose prompts the author to 
exaggerate the importance of Haushofer. This 
general and geographer wag only a moderately 
gifted man, his “‘school’”’ had a lot of publicity, 
but only limited influence—even on the army. 
The general staff may have been interested in 
the material facts, collected and published by 
the geopoliticians, but certainly not in their 
hazy ideology. We should not underestimate 
the modern German general. He is neither hazy 
nor speculative but an expert, a very realistic 
one on a narrow field, which is war, devoted to 
efficiency and nothing else. The pro-Russian 
tendencies in the German army have nothing 
to do with Haushofer and MaclInder’s “heart- 
land” theory adopted by Haushofer. They are 
remnants of a Prussian tradition of a hundred 
years ago, in existence since the fall of czarism 
and revived only occasionally for reasons of ex- 
pediency suggested by a particular situation. 
The author has a great deal of praise for Fried- 
rich Ratzel, Haushofer’s teacher. The Politische 
Geographie of Ratzel is a great book indeed and 
a classic of political science. Haushofer, popu- 
larizing, simplifying, and distorting Ratzel, did 
not, as the author assumes, introduce “dynam- 
ics” into a “‘static” political geography. Ratzel 
is by no means static. What Haushofer intro- 
duced is a normative element into a factual sci- 
ence. As he permits this normative element to 
spoil the interpretation of the facts, his geo- 
politics is not only a bad ideology but a dubious 


* He thinks such warning to be necessary. 
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science of facts. Geopolitics as a normative sci- 
ence deserves no interest. 

Geopolitics, however, as a factual science 
dealing with the geographical conditions of the 
behavior, interests, actions, and ideas of states 
and nations in history or political geography, 
deserves the greatest interest of everybody who 
still thinks about the ways of putting a political 
ideal into practice. The author seems to recog- 
nize it but does not contribute much to such 
knowledge. He denounces an ideology in the 
name of another and better ideology. But pres- 
ent conditions and the task of the future de- 
mand more. Political geography does not de- 
mand that we submit to a magic of space. We 
need not submit to MaclInder’s “heartland” 
theory. If this globe should have a heart, this 
heart need not necessarily be the Russian and 
Siberian plains. At the present moment it is not 
yet there, though it may be there in the future. 
Where the “mostest” people agree in putting 
the ‘‘mostest” heart into the “‘mostest’’ soil, 
there will be the heart of the globe. The magic 
of space is the dynamic of man. 

We can learn nothing from Haushofer, some- 
thing from MacInder—provided that we guard 
ourselves against his kind of magic—and a great 
deal from Ratzel, whose Politische Geographie 
unfortunately is not translated. 


Kurt RIEZLER 
New School for Social Research 
New York City 


Man and Society in Calamity. By Pitmrm A. 
SoROKIN. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1942. Pp. 352. $3.00. 


The study of the larger aspects of social life, 
by means of “comparative history” and the in- 
terpretation of historical records, has had a fluc- 
tuating career. Such endeavors were relatively 
popular, at least in Europe, during the middle 
of the nineteenth century; but, when sociology 
blossomed as “the American science’ at the 
turn of the century, American sociologists mani- 
fested a disposition to avoid inquiries into the 
nature and functioning of “‘societies”’ in the larg- 
est sense and to concentrate on smaller social 
units—local communities and other groups of 
much less than “‘national’’ magnitude. More re- 
cently, however, beginning with Spengler’s De- 
cline of the West, there have appeared once more 
a number of works devoted to the description 
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and interpretation of some of the largest-scale 
manifestations of social and collective behavior. 
Of these, Arnold J. Toynbee’s A Study of His- 
tory, Quincy Wright’s A Study of War, and Pro- 
fessor Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dynamics 
are outstanding examples. Man and Society in 
Calamity, like The Crisis of Our Age (1941), rep- 
resents Sorokin’s attempt to popularize and in 
other respects to supplement some of the find- 
ings of his four-volume Social and Cultural Dy- 
namics. 

Man and Society in Calamity bears the sec- 
ondary title, The Effects of War, Revolution, 
Famine, Pestilence upon Human Mind, Behavior, 
Social Organization, and Cultural Life, which de- 
scribes quite fairly the contents of the book. 
Drawing heavily upon the materials collected 
for his Social and Cultural Dynamics but sup- 
plementing them by other material, notably his 
own experience and observations in Russia dur- 
ing the early period of the Bolshevist revolution 
(1918-22), Sorokin has undertaken to examine 
systematically the effects of these four types of 
calamities, as they have occurred in history both 
singly and in combination with one another. In 
some contrast with the method of presentation 
used in Social and Cultural Dynamics, he has al- 
most completely omitted statistical treatment of 
his data in the present work and has contented 
himself with reporting and generalizing, without 
pretense of quantitative precision, the facts 
about great national and international calami- 
ties which have been recorded by historians and 
others. The result is a moderately readable 
book, not at all difficult to understand and one 
which is obviously concerned with matters of 
the greatest human importance. In places, what 
Sorokin has found it possible to say about the 
effects of calamities savors of the elaboration of 
the obvious; and there is in the course of the vol- 
ume no little repetition. There is also, no doubt, 
room for endless and inconclusive argument 
over the validity of his generalizations from the 
somewhat inadequate and unsatisfactory rec- 
ords that we have for most of the past history of 
mankind. Surely, however, the difficulties of 
“comparative history” do not constitute a suffi- 
cient reason for neglecting this type of inquiry. 
In a field of investigation where generalizations 
of unchallenged validity are so difficult to es- 
tablish, one may be pardoned for elaborating 
and reiterating the obvious. It affords, at least, 
a basis for further study. 

FLoyp N. House 


University of Virginia 
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Permanent Revolution. By SIGMUND NEUMANN. 
New York and London: Harper & Bros., 
1942. Pp. 388. $3.00. 


Neumann distinguishes between the contri- 
butions of participants, observers, and scholars 
to the study of history in process. Participants 
and observers provide the raw materials; the 
scholar attempts “‘to fit the facts into the frame 
of reference.” Neumann has _ successfully 
achieved this purpose. His book is thoughtfully 
composed, carefully written, and based on ex 
tensive and systematic research. Sixty pages of 
annotated Bibliography add to its usefulness 
and make it an indispensable manual to the stu- 
dent of government and social order in totali- 
tarian states. 

The title indicates only one of the character- 
istics of totalitarianism: the fact that revolu- 
tion was institutionalized. Neumann’s analysis 
is not centered on this point. It deals with lead- 
ers, lieutenants, and the one-party system; with 
the institutional and propagandistic control of 
the masses; with the impact of war on totalitar- 
ian organization; and with the reaction of the 
democracies to totalitarian strategy in interna- 
tional politics. In each of these sections Neu- 
mann discusses the representative theories, and 

-careful in acceptance, moderate in criticism 
he presents a balanced view of the problem. He 
has overcome the danger of simplification inher- 
ent in all similar approaches; he does not mini- 
mize the difference between the social systems 
in Russia, Italy, and Germany and refers re 
peatedly, though possibly not always with 
enough insistence, to their historical interde- 
pendence. 

The catholicity of Neumann’s learning leads 
occasionally into a danger zone, for example, 
when from the economic, social, and political 
scene he expands to that of psychology. Modern 
psychology, which inspired Italian and German 
propaganda chiefs, is not limited to the re- 
searches of Watson and Pavlov, to whom Neu- 
mann refers. The writings of Gustave le Bon 
and of his followers in social psychology deserve 
to be mentioned. Le Bon was studied by Hitler 
and Mussolini. The spurious masses Le Bon de- 
scribes do not exist in a free society; they had 
to be created by violence and organization in 
order to make his managerial prescriptions ap- 
plicable. Le Bon’s manual also provides the 
background of the “‘strategy of terror,”’ to which 
Neumann refers in these terms: 


Out of fear of their own survival Fascist leaders 
systematized their own terroristic tactics. The re- 
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sult was the creation of an atmosphere which the 
Fascist Epoca described as one of “morale hygiene” 
and which the then anti-Fascist Tribuna charac- 
terized as “thick with violence and rancors.’”’ Sim- 
ilar reactions can be seen clearly in all the dic- 
tatorships. In fact, the purges in Nazi Germany and 
the mass trial in Soviet Russia in the late 30’s were 
no less the result of a consuming fear on the part of 
the ruling elite. 


This approach seems to me open to misunder- 
standing, since similar views were proposed by 
advocates of the appeasement policy of the 
1930’s in Britain and France. Freud’s decisive 
discovery on the relation of fear and aggression 
was applied to the analysis of German politics. 
William Brown, a noted London psychiatrist, 
used to write letters to the London Times in 
which he explained Hitler’s aggressiveness by 
his basic anxiety. Similar vulgarizations of psy- 
choanalysis were current in France and had 
some considerable influence on public opinion 
in both countries. In England, a scientist of Lord 
Horder’s integrity and caliber found it necessary 
to expose their danger. Neumann has, I sus- 
pect, inadvertently adopted a similar sequence 
of thought, though only as a subsidiary explana- 
tion of the strategy of terror. While his argu- 
ment may fit the Italian situation after Mat- 
teotti’s murder, it does not, I feel, apply either 
to Germany or to Russia. In Germany, at least, 
the strategy of terror was systematized by the 
National Socialist party before its accession to 
power, and the German experts on psychologi- 
cal management commented upon its effects. 
Hadamowsky, one of the officials of the Minis- 
try of Propaganda, is reliably reported to have 
discussed the purge of 1934 in his seminar on 
propaganda at the Deutsche Hochschule fiir 
Politik. He contradicted those who claimed that 
the purge might have undermined confidence. 
Its effect, he said, was reassuring, since it proved 
to the people that all Germans, irrespective of 
rank and position, were equally subject to the 
Fihrer’s will. 

In conclusion, I should like to suggest a cor- 
rection for a second edition, which, I feel sure, 
will soon be necessary: Stanley Baldwin should 
not be mentioned as a representative demo- 
cratic leader; nor should he, whose personal re- 
sponsibility Neumann stresses, and Neville 
Chamberlain be called typical representatives 
of the Victorian age. Some of us may consider 
this an insult to the Victorians. 

ERNST KRIS 
New School for Social Research 
New York City 
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Our Age of Unreason. By FRANZ ALEXANDER. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1942. 
Pp. 371. $3.00. 


This book combines the historical, psycho- 
analytic, and sociological interests of the author 
as a first step in the task of placing the study of 
personality and social relations on a sound sci- 
entific basis. This can be done only by recogniz- 
ing that the primary problem of social science 
is to achieve an understanding of the role of 
emotional forces in social life. An alternative 
statement by the author is that the main theme 
of the volume is to explain the origin of the in- 
dividual insecurity resulting from the transition 
from a pioneer to an industrial civilization and 
to announce the remedy for the existing condi- 
tions. The first part of the volume purports to 
present a psychological analysis of the historical 
factors which in combination produced the pres- 
ent era. In concrete content it is given over in 

‘large part to summaries of well-known political 
theories and criticisms of them in terms of psy- 
choanalytic criteria. The second part is a re- 
view of “dynamic psychology,” which seems to 
differ from other summary statements chiefly in 
details and placement of emphasis. The final 
part of the volume is described as “an analysis 
of the emotional structure of democratic and 
totalitarian systems and especially America.” 


It is difficult to state the content and evalu- 
ate the contribution of a volume which purports 
to cover ‘‘the history of political thought, the 
theory of emotional disturbance, and the 
psychological analysis of social systems and 
events.” The author does not integrate the di- 
verse data into a systematic body of thought; 
there is rather scanty evidence to indicate that 
he made any genuine effort to do so. In conse- 
quence, the book might well be allowed to stand 
as a concrete exemplification of the author’s as- 
sertion that man is mentally confused in the 
presence of modern forms of social organization. 
The author’s neglect carefully to define the 
terms he uses in a specialized way adds to the 
difficulty of interpretation. 


The author’s basic assumptions run to the 
effect that essential human nature is a given 
body of biological or deeply rooted instinctive 
forces that is modified in some measure by in- 
fantile experiences. Its underlying pattern—the 
unconscious asocial nucleus—is emotional in 
character and remains relatively unchanged 
throughout the life of the organism. Social and 
cultural experiences are of secondary and minor 


importance; they are, at the most superimposi- 
tions upon the enduring and more or less uni- 
form biological and emotional substratum. 
They introduce nothing into the organism that 
is not already there; they can reflect only what 
is biologically performed. Social influences, 
therefore, cannot make human nature capable 
of living within a rational order; improvements 
in human relations must come from progressive 
changes within the organic personality. The in- 
tellect, a servant of the desires, plays a role 
subordinate to the blind, irrational forces. The 
psychological or organic complexes, the hidden 
emotional forces, are the dynamic factors of so- 
cial life, the human motivations. 


There is a basic polarity in the irrational and 
asocial emotional forces of the unconscious. 
Human nature is divided, in conflict with itself; 
it is social and asocial at the same time. The 
individual is impelled to act in contradictory 
ways—in accord with emotional drives and in 
accord with socially defined codes. Conflict is 
thus made the basic concept in the study of hu- 
man behavior. In the unconscious it is a strug- 
gle between growth and fixation, a struggle 
between the trend toward maturity and in- 
dependence resulting from biological growth and 
maturation and the regressive desires and re- 
sistance of the ego to maturity and independ- 
ence. The social self develops from the asocial 
nucleus; like the asocial, the social impulsions 
are dynamic, irrational, and emotional. They 
exist as a “cover” over the unchanging basic na- 
ture. The “underworld” of human nature—en- 
vy, hostility, revenge, and the lust for power— 
latent in everyone is released by frustration, dis- 
content, and hopelessness. The untamed im- 
pulses of man thus come to the surface in con- 
flict with conscience and the social self. 


These and other psychiatric ideas in regard 
to essential human nature are applied somewhat 
mechanically, though not systematically, to the 
somewhat mechanical conception popularized 
under the term “social lag.” Social changes in 
the modern world are asserted to follow a con- 
flict pattern analogous to the developmental and 
regressive tendencies in the unconscious. Alter- 
ations resulting from man’s creative activities 
necessitate adjustments to the new conditions. 
But this brings disharmony of attitudes and ex- 
isting conditions, conflict between established 
habits and customary modes of thought and ac- 
tion, and imperative demands of the new order. 
Man is prone to adhere to the old and familiar, 
but these no longer satisfy his needs; in conse- 
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quence, he is frustrated and forced to make new 
adjustments. 

The author seems profoundly convinced as to 
the adequacy of his positions, but the presenta- 
tions he makes prove to be singularly unconvinc- 
ing. The organic conception of human nature 
and personality may be a useful and valid tool 
in physiological areas of research, but for social 
analysis and interpretation it appears to be a 
sterile and unprofitable concept. If it is kept 
within its proper biological orbit, it excludes 
everything that is significant in the study of 
social reality ; if it is carried over and used in the 
social and personal area, we have the familiar 
pseudo-scientific procedure of explaining one or- 
der of reality by the data or concepts of another. 
The position that the cultural acquisitions of 
human beings are simply a veneer that imper- 
fectly conceals, without modifying or adding 
anything to, the original equipment is flatly con- 
tradictory of everything we know about the na- 
ture of man. But, aside from all questions as to 
the validity of the author’s brand of “dynamic 
psychology,” the present attempt to show its 
usefulness as a principle of social analysis is not 
notably successful. It seems obvious that it 
could not be. There appear to be neither logical 
grounds nor a body of empirical data to justify 
an assumption of identity or genuine similarity 
in the processes. Explanations of social reality 
derived by the extension of specialized interpre- 
tations or patterns of individual conflict appear 
to be little more than excursions into the realm 
of irresponsible speculation. The common anal- 
ogies between the mental and the cultural proc- 
esses of conflict and disorganization arise more 
from verbal confusion than from observation. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Myth and Society in Attic Drama. By ALAN M. 
G. LittLte. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. Pp. 95. $1.50. 


Here is another work in that fruitful tradi- 
tion of Greek scholarship of which George 
Thomson’s Aeschylus and Athens is perhaps the 
most impressive example to date. Little at- 
tempts to explain the development of Greek 
tragedy and, to a lesser extent, of Greek comedy 
with reference to the changing forces in Attic 
society. In the plays of Aeschylus, he main- 
tains, we find ‘‘a dynamic use of myth in the in- 
terests of the new Athenian state.’’ Aeschylus 
*“‘so contrives that behind each of his trilogies 
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lies a new social principle in opposition to an 
older.”” He emphasizes particularly the signifi- 
cance of Aeschylus in illustrating the transition 
from an attitude founded on a matrilineal so- 
ciety to the more realistic attitude related to 
the new economic organization of Athenian so- 
ciety. The plays of Sophocles, Little maintains, 
reflect in their balance and nobility the “period 
of reaction and fusion” between the Persian 
Wars and the Peloponnesian War—a period in 
which we find ‘‘a democracy fairly balanced by 
a Eupatrid rule which, though shorn of its older 
power, was still definitely aristocratic, pro- 
Spartan, and controlled by Cimon.” The view 
of the individual and of society implicit in 
Sophocles “is an aristocratic conception which 
presupposes a democratic background as a foil 
for its elevated code.”’ Paradoxically, the bal- 
ance of Sophocles’ plays represents the reflec- 
tion of a transitional society: it is an equilibri- 
um, but an unstable one. Sophocles is the con- 
servative in an age of social change; but the 
“disruptive forces” catch up with him in the 
end. By the time Euripides comes on the scene, 
these disruptive forces are in full swing: Eurip- 
ides is more individualist, more realistic, more 
disorganized as a result. His plays are in part 
“the product of a rampant and excessive indi- 
vidualism which accompanies democratic rule, 
but they are evidence of a split in the coherence 
of society, revealing, as they do, a focused and 
articulate realism alternating with a blurred 
and inarticulate Weltschmers.” After the fourth 
century the rise of bourgeois society encourages 
the development of the New Comedy, which 
springs not from myth and ritual, as did fifth- 
century tragedy, but from the tradition of the 
mime. 


This summary does not do justice, of course, 
to Little’s argument. These points are raised in 
a wider context than can be made clear by a 
synopsis—for example, he inquires carefully into 
the place of myth in the development of social 
thought. Nevertheless, it is not unfair to charge 
Little with too facile generalization, inadequate 
documentation, and a certain naiveté of 
thought. 


C. S. Lewis, that most cautious and sophis- 
ticated of literary historians, takes time off, in 
his book on the courtly love literature of the 
Middle Ages, to utter this caveat: 


Before we proceed . . . . I must put the reader on 
his guard aganst a necessary abstraction in my 
treatment of the subject. I have spoken hitherto as 
if men first became conscious of a new emotion and 
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then invented a new kind of poetry to express it: as 
if Troubadour poetry were necessarily “sincere” 
in the crudely biographical sense of the word: as if 
convention played no part in literary history. 


In other words, Lewis was aware of the danger- 
ous generalizations and simplifications which 
even the most careful literary historian cannot 
avoid. Little’s fault is that he does not seem to 
be aware of these dangers. 

In the first place, to produce even an elemen- 
tary discussion of the relation of Attic drama 
to Attic society in under eighty pages is pretty 
nearly impossible without inadequacies and 
naive generalizations. The whole thing is too 
easy. The Eumenides, we are told, “was de- 
signed to set the seal of mythological sanction 
on the new conscious principle of democratic 
Athenian law as opposed to the old semicon- 
scious obligations of the unwritten tribal code.” 
The question-begging term here is “designed.” 
To what extent were these plays conscious at- 
tempts to present these problems or uncon- 
scious reflections of them? In a study of this 
kind it is impossible to ignore this question 
without blurring almost every issue; yet Little 
almost entirely ignores it. The “unexpected lack 
of artistry” at the end of the Trachiniae is re- 
lated to “the disruptive forces already at work 
in the balance of Attic society”; but such a 
naive correlation between aesthetic techniques 
and social forces would soon be shown up as— 
to say the least—wholly inadequate in any ex- 
tensive application of it to literary history. How 
on earth would we explain the formal perfection 
of Paradise Lost? In the plays of Sophocles, 
says Little, tragedy becomes “a makeweight 
presentation of the dignified codes of a powerful 
minority.” But a parallel social situation exist- 
ed in Restoration England, and Restoration 
drama is anything but Sophoclean! The trouble 
is that the differentiating qualities of the situa- 
tion are not seen or presented with sufficient 
precision or clarity. The relation between psy- 
chological and sociological factors, the relation 
between tradition and individual intention, the 
relation between the dramatist and his public— 
these points need much more careful discussion 
than Little has given them before any of the 
questions he raises can be satisfactorily an- 
swered. 

“There is,” says Little of [phigeneia in Tauris 
and other of the later plays of Euripides, “no 
mistaking the realistic message of the myth. 
Not here the conflict of tribal society and city- 
state, nor of aristocratic code and democratic 


interest. This was the conflict of the human 
soul in the shattered ruins of a society.” Of 
course, there is an element of truth in this; but 
to reduce the whole problem to this simple level 
is both inadequate literary history and defective 
sociology. Little is rarely wrong, but he is rarely 
adequate. 

We should also expect evidence of a wider 
range of reading in both primary and secondary 
sources than is apparent in this book. There are 
some suggestive and some illuminating ideas 
here, but the whole context of the discussion is 
too limited. Little has read, for this book, all 
the Greek plays discussed, the Poetics of Aris- 
totle, and some forty secondary sources from 
Plutarch to George Thomson; in addition he has 
made some study of Greek archeological re- 
mains. He would have enriched his argument 
considerably by taking some notice of the non- 
dramatic literature of the period and endeavor- 
ing to construct a fuller and more complete pic- 
ture of the civilization and culture of fifty-cen- 
tury Athens than he here gives us. What we 
have here is a sketch for an interesting book; 
and with patient reading and reflection the 
sketch could be developed into something really 
worth while. In its present form it is altogether 
too sketchy and premature. 

Davip DAICHES 
University of Chicago 


The Institutional Theory of Economics. By Rap- 
HAKAMAL MUKERJEE. London: Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd., 1941. Pp. xv+376. 1os. 6d. 


Practically the only thing in common among 
those who advocate an “institutional” approach 
to economics is antagonism to the “orthodox” 
treatment in terms of price theory and demand 
and supply. The content which they propose 
instead is of several kinds, including economic 
history (with a theoretical slant—Sombart, 
Veblen), statistical induction and analysis 
(W. C. Mitchell), legal economics (J. R. Com- 
mons), and economic sociology or, perhaps, cul- 
tural anthropology. The work before us repre- 
sents the last of these conceptions—the one with 
the best claim to the term “institutionalism”— 
as would be expected from the author’s previous 
work. 

The book is an excellent statement of, and 
plea for, the point of view indicated. Its theme 
is a call for the study of “life, mind, and society 
as an integral whole” (cf. section heading on 
p. 34; also pp. 164, 344 ff., and passim). The 
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position is an attractive one, as long as it is 
stated in very general terms—and until certain 
crucial questions are raised. ‘The most impor- 
tant such question may be suggested by certain 
statements from the book itself. Classical eco- 
nomics in general and the marginal-utility the- 
ory in particular are criticized (p. 164) because 
they “‘abstract|s] economic values from their 
vital and organic connections with the universe 
of meaning and values” Again, classical eco- 
nomics is said (pp. 350-51) to have “followed 
the procedure of an abstracting, analysing dis- 
section,’ and to have used “‘neglective fictions 
which all the sciences have employed provisionally 
in the discovery of laws’’ (reviewer’s italics). 
One must ask, first, whether any science can 
ever get beyond this “provisional” function and 
point of view, and then, more particularly, 
about the incidence and scope of the task of 
“integrating” the knowledge of society which is 
revealed by the admittedly, but deliberately, 
specialized and limited individual sciences and 
about the relation between this function and 
that of the sciences themselves Surely an inte- 
gral and complete account of “life, mind, and 
society” is the traditional task of philosophy; 
and surely it must use data and results not mere- 
ly from all the recognized social sciences but 
also from the natural sciences, physical and bio- 
logical. The claim of sociology to replace phi- 
losophy as the synthetic culmination of all 
branches of specialized knowledge is as old as 
Comte but is not yet established—or even uni- 
versally put forward by sociologists themselves. 
Another angle which opponents of price- 
theory economics seem to a somewhat more old- 
fashioned economist to overlook is that a large 
sector of the vital problems which confront mod- 
ern society—i.e., any society which has evolved 
to the point of undertaking conscious self-direc- 
tion—are “‘economic’”’ problems in the sense that 
the type of analysis which is presented by classi- 
cal economic theory is the essential requisite for 
their solution. Knowledge from many other 
fields is certainly involved in intelligent social 
action, even with respect to the problems which 
are to be classed as economic. But it would be 
difficult to maintain that the ‘‘wholistic’’ ap- 
proach could ever conceivably replace the spe- 
cial sciences. The need for applying various sci- 
ences to social problems does not imply that 
there should be only one, or even that a super- 
science is necessary or can be achieved. 
FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


And Keep Your Powder Dry. By MARGARET 
Meap. New York: William Morrow & Co., 
1942. Pp. 274. $2.50. 


And Keep Your Powder Dry by Margaret 
Mead is a thought-provoking book by one of 
America’s foremost anthropologists. Miss Mead 
begins by stating that “‘we are our culture”’ (p. 
21) and then goes on to develop her theme in an 
analysis of what composes the unique elements 
of the American character. Miss Mead is limited 
by spatial considerations (her book is less than 
three hundred pages in length) ; but in a series of 
brilliant insights she points out that while 
Americans are rootless they can trace their 
culture heritage to the Puritans, and while 
Americans are boastful they are also amazingly 
humble. American society, she says, is or- 
ganized about a “success system.’’ American 
character develops in a culture where the child 
is supposed to outdistance the parent. The 
child should be “brighter, stronger, more ag- 
gressive, more successful” (p. 155). 

Following her rather hasty discussion of the 
American character, Miss Mead goes on to sug- 
gest what the role of the United States must be 
in rebuilding the post-war world. 

And Keep Your Powder Dry is a valuable 
book. One may not always agree with the 
author’s analyses, but her insights are cer- 
tainly shrewd and her treatment provocative. 
The book would probably have been better if 
Miss Mead had not tried so often to remind the 
reader that she is an anthropologist and that 
she has, therefore, an anthropological point of 
view. To the lay reader it does not matter that 
And Keep Your Powder Dry is written by an 
anthropologist; and the professional social sci- 
entist will be aware of Miss Mead’s antecedents. 
In actuality, of course, what Miss Mead has 
done is to view the United States, as one of its 
more observing citizens, and say: ‘‘Look—this 
is us as I see us, and these are the implications 
I draw from what I see.’ Other social scien- 
tists, and the general public, could profitably 
devote some time to similar analyses. 


ETHEL SHANAS 
Chicago 


The Standard of Living in 1860: American Con- 

sumption Habits on the Eve of the Civil War. 
By EpGar W. Martin. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. x+451. 
$4.50. 
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Mr. Martin presents his study as a contribu- 
tion to American economic history. Following 
Professor C. W. Wright, he argues that the level 
of living of the people measures the national 
achievement in the struggle to produce and dis- 
tribute economic goods. In this position he is 
following also Sir Frederic Morton Eden, who 
wrote in his great work, The State of the Poor, in 
1797: 

The historian who wishes to record the progress 
of society will not confine himself to a recital of pub- 
lic transactions; he will explore the recesses of do- 
mestic life and minutely detail the employments, the 
manners and the comforts of the different ranks in 
society; for it is only by such details that he can 
properly exemplify the excellence or defects of po- 
litical institutions. 


Mr. Martin is the first to carry through in com- 
prehensive fashion this most difficult type of his- 
torical research. By choosing 1860 he gives us a 
picture at a midway point in our national his- 
tory. It is to be hoped that some other student 
will be encouraged to try his hand at a recon- 
struction of the levels of living in the nation-to- 
be on the eve of the Revolution, and another, 
using the vastly more adequate materials, the 
situation at the outbreak of the second World 
War. 

Mr. Martin has attempted, as was said, to 
make his picture complete, to show how both 
farm and city people lived—those with high and 
with low income; those living in the North, in 
the South, and in the West. He sought to dis- 
cover what they ate and wore, what kind of 
houses they lived in, with what furnishings they 
were equipped, what were their methods of 
transportation and communication, their medi- 
cal care, their reading, their educational facil- 
ities, the public services provided them, their 
church activities, their uses of leisure. There 
may be sources of information he overlooked, 
but, if so, they are few and minor. The weak- 
nesses of the study come not from failure to find 
the relevant data but from the defects of the 
data themselves for the purpose they are to 
serve. The only statistical data available were 
data on production, not on consumption; and 
on production for the market at a time when 
household production was extensive. Produc- 
tion data, even if complete, do not reveal the 
relative consumption of the various classes and 
communities. Data of a nonstatistical char- 
acter gleaned from travelers’ accounts, letters, 
diaries, newspapers, and other contemporary 
records have a similar deficiency. They may 
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fail to indicate or may even falsify the frequency 
or universality of use of the articles mentioned 
or described. The possibilities of error may be 
appreciated if one thinks of a description of 
present-day levels of living drawn from similar 
sources without the corrective of consumption 
studies by income, occupation, race, and region. 
In fact, part of the preparation for making a 
study of the levels of living in 1860 might well 
be a careful study of the levels in 1940. From a 
knowledge of the family in the median, upper, 
and lower quartile position in 1940 one should be 
able to ‘‘sight” more accurately those of similar 
economic status at the earlier date. 

Mr. Martin is well aware of these difficulties. 
He calls them to the attention of his readers, 
differentiates between speculation as to proba- 
bilities and statements supported by clear-cut 
evidence. His discussion is lightened and its 
value enhanced by the fact that he not always 
is informing the reader but also raises questions, 
turns over the evidence, and ventures some per- 
sonal opinions. 

Studies of this sort are not only contributions 
to economic history. The recounting of the con- 
sumption habits of the past gives perspective 
and possibly a greater objectivity to our view of 
current concepts of the necessary and desirable. 
A few of those interested in the “why’s” and 
“‘wherefore’s” of our consumption habits have 
suggested that international comparisons and 
comparisons over a period of time would be of 
value, since, in Knight’s words, ‘“‘wants are cul- 
ture products, reflect culture traits and are to be 
judged by culture canons.” The study of con- 
sumption, however, concentrates more and 
more on the collection and analysis of statistical 
data, largely on quantities in dollars of things 
acquired. It is greatly to be desired that those 
responsible for these collections think of them in 
part as sources of information for future his- 
torians wanting to know what people of various 
conditions and circumstances really ate, wore, 
and otherwise used. 

HAZEL KyrkK 
University of Chicago 


How Collective Bargaining Works. By Harry A. 
Mitts (Research Director) and CONTRIBUT- 
ING AutHoRS. New York: Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1942. Pp. xxviii+986. $4.00. 
This work comes at a particularly timely pe- 

riod in the labor history of the United States. 

The New Deal espousal of the cause of labor is 
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now being assayed in the light of the last ten 
years of experience and also in the light of the 
whole history of the American labor movement. 
This volume is not a history of the labor move- 
ment as such, nor is it a theoretical analysis of 
labor economics; it is a series of full-length 
sketches of the actual working of so-called ‘“‘col- 
lective bargaining” in nearly a score of major 
United States trades and industries, together 
with very brief summaries from thirteen other 
fields. These sketches and summaries are prac- 
tically contemporaneous; for, although most of 
the field work was done three or four years ago, 
the materials have been brought up to date. 
The general plan in each of the larger essays is 
to give a history of industrial relations from the 
beginning in each case, in certain instances go- 
ing back more than a century; then to add the 
various agreements, citations of cases, quota- 
tions from statutes, and other documents. 

A straightforward chapter on “Organized La- 
bor and the New Deal” prefaces the factual case 
studies. From this preliminary statement cer- 
tain trends may be deduced: first, that the in- 
dustrial or semi-industrial union now provides 
the dominant organizational and bargaining 
patterns; second, in recent years a tendency has 
been shown for agreements to cover a wider geo- 
graphical area; third, the reduction of inequal- 
ities in labor standards promises to continue as 
a very important trade-union objective; fourth, 
it is quite clear that the New Deal as such has 
forwarded the unions and aided their organiza- 
tional gains until now over a quarter of the 
workers in America are organized in some pat- 
tern. As for the results, the authors of this vol- 
ume are somewhat conservative. They do note 
an increase in wage rates and the reduction in 
the differences between wage rates for similar 
jobs; also a tendency to reduce the difference 
between skilled and unskilled wages by estab- 
lishing high minimum rates and granting larger 
relative increases in the lower brackets. They 
by no means claim that all problems have been 
solved; for example, in the case of the daily 
newspapers it is clear that one very tough un- 
solved problem is the relation of union legisla- 
tion to collective bargaining—that is, how far 
unions may go in passing laws which affect the 
scope of collective bargaining and contractual 
relations. Apparently the crying unsolved prob- 
lem which union leaders have been wont to ig- 
nore is the economic principle of diminishing re- 
turns as revealed by the growing number of sus- 
pensions of daily newspapers and their relation 


to wage scales and labor costs. The writers’ 
question as to the newspaper industry might 
well apply to many others, namely: ‘‘How long 
an industry can continue to support a steadily 
mounting structure of wage rates, and how un- 
ion sentiment for rising wages and living stand- 
ards can be reconciled with the stubborn fact 
that the industry is no longer expanding nor as 
profitable as in former years.”” Of course, this 
disadvantage is attributable in part to craft 
autonomy and to inadequate knowledge of the 
economics of the industry, upon which labor 
leaders should base their decisions. Jurisdiction- 
al disputes and failures of unions to adjust such 
disagreements peacefully are set down as major 
causes of unstable industrial relations in the 
building trades, but such difficulties have not 
been unknown in other industries. 

It is manifestly impossible, within a few lines, 
to do justice to an encyclopedic case book of this 
sort, but the Twentieth Century Fund, its labor 
committee, and the co-operating authors of these 
case studies are to be congratulated on present- 
ing this excellent factual summary of labor-man- 
agement relations. 

ARTHUR J. Topp 
Northwestern University 


Social Aspects of Industry: A Survey of Labor 
Problems and Causes of Industria] Unrest. By 
L. Howarp PATTERSON. 3d ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1943. Pp. 
xvii+536. $3.00. 


In the orthodox tradition of the writings of 
present-day economists the author presents a 
treatise upon physical conditions of work, na- 
tional distribution of wealth and income, legal 
and economic aspects of collective bargaining, 
history of labor organizations, ‘‘scientific man- 
agement,” and “comprehensive programs of 
economic reconstruction” (the co-operative 
movement, socialism, communism, etc.). Dr. 
Patterson has probably done about as good a 
job as his competitors in this textbook field. 

However, from the standpoint of the sociolo- 
gist, the title is completely misleading. For ex- 
ample, it leads one to expect to learn something 
about the causes of strikes and other forms of in- 
dustrial conflict. It all boils down to this state- 
ment: 

Frequent causes of strikes are to be found in 
labor’s demands for an increase in wages, for a de- 
crease in hours of work, and for a recognition of the 
union. The chief cause of over half of the strikes 
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from 1881 to 1905 was a demand for higher wages 
or a protest against lower wages. Although still the 
chief cause of industrial disputes, the wage question 
seems to be declining in relative importance as com- 
pared with purely union causes of strikes, such as a 
demand for recognition, status, or jurisdiction. 


Following out this emphasis upon wages, we 
should expect to find that industries paying low 
wages have more frequent strikes than those 
paying high wages and that, within the same 
company, the men in the low-pay brackets 
would be more active in organizing strikes than 
those in higher brackets. Of course, no such cor- 
relations can be shown. The author has made 
the elementary mistake of accepting people’s ex- 
planations for their behavior as representing the 
actual motivating factors in the situation. If he 
had paid any attention to the findings of the 
Western Electric studies, as interpreted by 
Mayo, Roethlisberger, and Dickson, he might 
have avoided this pitfall and discovered other 
aspects of labor unrest. 

The book raises the important issue of what 
we mean by “social aspects of industry.” If we 
follow the assumption of Patterson that general 
economic conditions motivate human behavior, 
then we can never get down to cases and explain 
events which we observe. Against such a back- 
ground of thinking the author’s efforts to get 
down to cases are absurdly inadequate. Witness 
this statement: ‘‘Among the personal causes of 
excessive labor turnover are such factors as ill- 
ness, a migratory tendency, or an uncongenial 
disposition.” 

The only way to reach conclusions of prac- 
tical significance in this field is to define the so- 
cial aspects of industry as the systems of human 
relations to be observed there. If this approach 
were accepted, it would be impossible for a 
scholar, as in the case of Dr. Patterson, to write 
a textbook on the social aspects with no atten- 
tion to the nature of human relations in the in- 
dustrial hierarchy; with hardly a mention of 
problems of adjustment between workers and 
foreman, foreman and plant superintendent, and 
so on up the line; and with no consideration of the 
staff and line functions of technically trained 
personnel. 

I am not criticizing Dr. Patterson simply be- 
cause he is not a sociologist. The significant 
point is that business executives, labor-union 
leaders, or college students could read the book 
through without running across a single observa- 
tion that would help them to understand the 
functioning of business organizations and labor 
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organizations in relation to one another. For 
classroom use the book would serve simply to 
indoctrinate the student in some of the social 
theories of our age, clutter up his mind with 
ideas having no demonstrable relationship to 
observable behavior, and make it more difficult 
for him to act effectively in these key structures 
of our society. 

Foote WHytTE 
University of Oklahoma 


The Pullman Strike. By Atmont LINDSEY. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
Pp. xii+385. $3.75. 


This book is a history. It makes no pretense 
to be anything else. However, it contains mate- 
rial useful to the sociologist. One aim of sociol- 
ogy is to collect case histories and reduce their 
uniformities to mathematical form. The present 
volume will prove useful as an exceptionally 
well-documented case history of a social up- 
heaval of secondary, but still real, importance. 
The economic and social background of the his- 
toric labor struggle is set forth in a very com- 
petent manner. The consequences are not, per- 
haps, so adequately treated. The most useful 
chapter for professional sociologists is the one 
on “Public Opinion and the Press.”’ It could be 
more elaborate, but it is excellent as far as it 
goes. Our science needs more and more such 
carefully made studies as this if it is ever to pro- 
duce an adequate theory of social unrest. In 
many cases sociologists fail to carry far enough 
their investigation of the interaction of function- 
al systems and institutional complexes. To cor- 
rect this failing, historical studies such as the 
present one are highly useful. 


Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 
Columbia University 


Race—Reason and Rubbish: A Primer of Race 
Biology. By GUNNAR DAHLBERG. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by LANcELot Hoc- 
BEN. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1942. Pp. 240. $2.25. 


Two currently popular bodies of racial doc- 
trine—bastard offspring of a liaison between 
philosophy and practical politics—cite biology 
in support of their claims to respectability. 
Eugenics, as a system of antidemocratic 
thought, consists in the main of Darwinian biol- 
ogy and experimental genetics applied, prema- 
turely and chiefly by analogy, to human popula- 
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tions; as a practical reform program it rests on a 
misconception of the effect of lethal selection on 
the internal structure of social aggregates. The 
doctrines of racial superiority—pseudo-scientific 
types of biological philosophy—rationalize the 
racial attitudes developed by Western peoples 
during the era of exploration and colonial de- 
velopment. The findings of the biological sci- 
ences, whether genuine or spurious, are drawn 
upon to provide a basis for the body of rationali- 
zations; and they are cited to excuse or to justify 
the abuse, exclusion, and exploitation of the 
militaristically impotent peoples. As inferiors, 
the retarded peoples are outsiders; in dealing 
with outsiders civilized ethical standards need 
not be observed. 

It would be manifestly unfair to hold the biol- 
ogists exclusively responsible for the flourishing 
state of these racial doctrines; almost any body 
of scientific data can be misunderstood and mis- 
used. Moreover, various biologists have been 
careful to guard against popular misunderstand- 
ing and are critical of unwarranted extensions of 
their research. But it is nevertheless true that 
in some considerable measure the growth of 
racial doctrines receives direct support from the 
biological students. Some otherwise reputable 
biologists have expounded racial theories and 
have aligned themselves with the racialists. 
Others, by unwarranted extensions into social 
reality of limited biological research findings, 
have given support to racial doctrines or, by 
neglect so to qualify or clarify statements as to 
prevent improper inferences, have left their 
findings open to easy misinterpretation. Be- 
cause of the aid, whether intentional or unwit- 
ting, that some biologists have given to spurious 
racial philosophies, this popular volume by an 
outstanding biological scholar—ranked by Pro- 
fessor Hogben as one of the five genuinely com- 
petent geneticists in the world today—is par- 
ticularly timely. 

The early chapters deal with the simple and 
more general aspects of heredity. A chapter on 
the fundamental mechanisms of inheritance 
hereditary determinants, Mendelian ratios, 
dominants, recessives, chromosomes, etc.—is 
followed by others discussing the independent 
assortment and linkage of genes, dihybrid in- 
heritance and mutation, and sex determination 
and sex linkage. The following chapters bear 
more directly on the nature of human inheri- 
tance. The section on environment and gene ex- 
hibition touches upon likenesses and differences 
in uniovular twins, emphasizing the compara- 


tively great temperamental differences frequent- 
ly observed between them and the fact that, ow- 
ing to lack of precise methods of measuring 
them, no results of scientific value have been 
reached in regard to likenesses and differences 
in mental and some other characteristics. The 
discussion of the principle of random mating is 
following by more detailed material on selection 
and its limited efficacy as a means of working 
changes in the character of the population. The 
discussion of inbreeding and cousin-marriage 
closes with the warning that ‘‘the inclination to 
apply the results of race biology in practical pol- 
icy is too strong rather than too weak.” The 
discussion of assortive mating leads to a con- 
sideration of isolate effect. Serious recessive de- 
fects are more common in small isolates, not be- 
cause of inbreeding or because of inferiority of 
the stock in rural and village areas, as is so often 
asserted, but because the presence of a defective 
gene in a small population is more frequently 
exhibited. As far as rare defects are concerned, 
the shortsighted policy of sterilization, like other 
methods of hindering reproduction, is ineffec- 
tive. In the meanwhile, a real diminution in the 
number of defectives has been brought about by 
the increased human mobility resulting from im- 
proved means of transportation. Defects de- 
crease with the size of the isolate and are rarer 
today than they were fifty years go; also, 
though the scientific proof is not adequate to a 
demonstration, the general intellectual level of 
the population has probably been raised. 

The author’s brief discussion of race is essen- 
tially in harmony with the sociological position. 
A race is a group within a species, and it is 
‘meaningless to talk about race types within a 
community.” In a biological usage race is mere- 
ly a descriptive label; in the political usage it is a 
pseudo-historical idea. Most of the biological 
discussion of race resorts to the use of a pre- 
Mendelian type of biology. Racial differences 
do exist, but the racialists are unable to agree as 
to their nature. It is no more reasonable to as- 
sert that the brain of the Negro does not work 
in the same way as the brain of the white man 
than it would be to assert that the kidneys of the 
Negro do not function in the same way as those 
of the white man. The genuinely social and 
sociological problems of race are not discussed. 

In the final chapter the Jewish problem is 
shown to have been originally a religious quarrel 
between Christians and Jews. In the nineteenth 
century the Jews came to be defined as a race, 
though, “‘so far as inherited traits are concerned, 
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there is absolutely no reason for maintaining 
that Jews represent a special type.” While 
there are, perhaps, some general racial differ- 
ences that distinguish Jews from other peoples, 
the Jews do not conform to any biological con- 
ception of a pure race; they show the same wide 
range of individual variations as do other peo- 
ples. There is no scientific ground for thinking 
of them as inferior and no justification for be- 
lieving them to be inordinately intelligent. But 
they do have a religion and a body of tradition 
of their own. Hatred of the Jews is explained 
on the basis of spontaneous antagonisms toward 
a divergent minority in successful competition 
with a dominant group. 

In the five processes that bring about changes 
in the inherited characteristics of a people, only 
two—mutation, which is so rare as to have no 
significance in brief historic times, and selection 
—lead to essential alterations of population 
quality. On the two fundamental questions of 
human genetics—the significance of selection re- 
sulting from differential fertility of social groups 
and the dissolution of isolates because of migra- 
tion—there is no basis for decided views and no 
ground for suggesting practical applications; 
“sterilization of defectives can never bring 
about results of great value” and may bring un- 
necessary suffering. ‘‘There is no sufficient rea- 
son for paying much attention to the political 
consequences of race biology from a construc- 
tive point of view.” Also, in the presence of 
widespread, irrational racial prejudices and 
class dogmas, “‘we have grounds for being glad 
that it is not possible to do more about deciding 
the hereditary make-up of posterity.” 

E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Patterns of Negro Segregation. By CHARLES S. 
Jounson. New York: Harper & Bros., 1943. 
Pp. 332. $3.50. 


From field and case studies made within the 
last two years, this second monograph of the 
Carnegie-Myrdal study, “The Negro in Amer- 
ica,” presents a firsthand account of the full 
range and extent of racial segregation in the 
United States. It gains its unique value in com- 
parison with other studies in this field not mere- 
ly through its recency and an unimpeachable ob- 
jectivity but also by correlating in illuminating 
fashion all the various phases of discrimination 
and segregation—legal, political, economic, edu- 
cational, recreational, social, and civil. With- 
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out overgeneralization and with due regard for 
local and regional variations, it becomes possi- 
ble, in Professor Johnson’s vitalized presenta- 
tion, to diagnose these undemocratic social phe- 
nomena as general symptoms and thus to focus 
the analysis upon the underlying practical ques- 
tion of the general need for democratic consist- 
ency and constructive reform. 

The distribution of racial discrimination far 
beyond the boundaries of the traditional South 
and its stubborn persistence in the industrial 
and military activities of a democracy at war— 
both carefully documented in this volume— 
show how serious these issues are, for majority 
and minority well-being alike. Indeed, as pre- 
sented, the case is even more of a challenge to 
the health and prospects of general democracy 
than a mere indictment of special plea in behalf 
of the Negro minority. 

The view is expressed that chronic racial dis- 
crimination is good soil for fascism and that, 
therefore, in the light of the present democratic 
crisis drastic improvement in these matters is 
imperative. Dr. Johnson concludes that “the 
effects of the unrestrained operation of the prin- 
ciple of racialism are conceivably as dangerous 
to American society as the unrestricted play of 
free competition in the economic sphere,” and 
since “to preserve the democratic principle it is 
now necessary for the government to impose 
rigid controls and regulations to determine the 
conditions under which the competitive prin- 
ciple may operate, to provide safeguards for 
small industries, to preserve the economic secur- 
ity of labor, and to protect women, children, and 
the handicapped,” .... “logically it would 
be appropriate for government to impose con- 
trols and regulations, as mandatory as those im- 
posed on economic life, to ensure to all racial 
minorities not only free but equal participation 
in the economic and political life of the country. 
In fact, before the present war is ended, such ac- 
tion may become a political necessity.” 

ALAIN LOCKE 
Howard University 


The Jewish Community: Its History and Struc- 
ture to the American Revolution. By Sato 
WITTMAYER Baron. Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1942. 3 vols. 


I know of very little writing about the Jews 
which has not been tendentious. Owing to the 
role assigned this people in the Christian scheme 
of salvation, the very word “Jew” is a tenden- 
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tious word, and it has not been easy for either 
Jews or Gentiles to write of the Jews in the spirit 
and according to the methods of science—al- 
ways a difficult thing in the social sciences, 
whatever the theme. On the Jewish theme the 
intent of the most objective is unconsciously di- 
verted, by Christian theological animus or by 
its correlative Jewish insecurity, toward either 
attack or apologetic. But this book, by the 
Jewish professor of Jewish history, literature, 
and institutions in Columbia University, is the 
result of a conscientious and, I believe, a very 
largely successful effort to overcome the uncon- 
scious distorting disposition. As an over-all soci- 
ological and historical view of the structure and 
functions of the Jewish community, its rulers 
and functionaries, its institutions, its folkways 
and mores, its inner conflicts and outer adjust- 
ments, it impresses one with a gratifying scien- 
tific objectivity. Dr. Baron not only has read 
and digested the bulk of the available literature 
in his field (the 335 pages of notes and bibliog- 
raphy making up more than half of Vol. III [the 
rest is the Index] testify to it); he has been able 
to measure with the body of life the learned 
books he has consulted and synthesized. Be- 
cause of his own direct observation of the Jew- 
ish scene here and abroad and his personal par- 
ticipation in community tasks, his historical 
knowledge and mastery of documents have an 
empirical frame of reference in present percep- 
tion of living forms and trends. As far as I 
know, this study of his is a pioneer work, the 
first of its kind with respect to both method and 
matter; comprehensive, sober, unpretentious, 
aiming neither to defend nor to attack but to 
understand. 

The upshot is a sort of space-time anatomy 
of the Jewish community as it struggles for sur- 
vival, as the forms of its institutions and the be- 
haviors of its functionaries are modified by the 
impact of the different cultural economies which 
they undergo, from Greco-Roman times to the 
beginning of “‘emancipation.”’ Starting with the 
well-defined pattern of the Jewish community in 
Hellenistic antiquity, we see its changes through 
absorption from, as well as through reaction to, 
the diverse Christian, the Mohammedan, the 
feudal, and the early capitalist European cul- 
tures amid which it strives and works. We see 
its structures not only in their characteristic 
identity but as responsive conformations to the 
various religious, socioeconomic, and political 
organizations which environ it. Hence, we see— 
in Poland, in Germany, in Russia, in France, in 
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England, in the United States—sharply distinct 
variations of the basic species, each a reshaping 
of the original Jewish community pattern to- 
ward harmony with the dominant institutional 
setup. Of course, this is not exactly a new idea 
or a startling discovery. Like so much in social 
science, it is largely a confirmation of the obvi- 
ous. But the way in which the confirmation is 
established and the spirit in which it is under- 
taken are definitely something new and hope- 
ful in the sociological study of the Jewish com- 
ponent in Western civilization. 

H. M. KALLEN 
New School for Social Research 

New York City 


The Hopi Child. By Wayne DENNIS. New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co. (for the 
Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, 
University of Virginia), 1940. Pp. xi+204. 
$2.50. 


Students of culture and personality will be 
interested in this study of the Hopi child, carried 
out by a psychologist who has taken the trouble 
to acquaint himself with the field of anthropol- 
ogy. After a year’s preparation, the Dennises 
spent two summers in New Oraibi gathering 
data both on child care and on child behavior. 
The data on child care come from Hotevilla, 
a conservative village, and from New Oraibi, a 
progressive village. The systematic observation 
of child behavior was carried out primarily in 
New Oraibi. 

Of particular interest are the Dennises’ ob- 
servations on the general course of infant de- 
velopment, the effects of the cradleboard, and 
the conclusions drawn from Hopi play -activ- 
ities. There is apparently no essential difference 
in the basic responses of Hopi infants as com- 
pared with those of white infants, at least in the 
types of responses noted. Comparison between 
the children of conservative families which em- 
ployed cradleboards and progressive families 
which did not indicated no essential difference 
in the age at onset of walking. Incidentally, the 
restraint of the cradleboard soon after birth ap- 
pears to cause no infant reaction. The observa- 
tions on child behavior are suggestive rather 
than definitive—as Professor Dennis himself 
points out. In general, he finds a strong resem- 
blance between the behavior of Hopi and that of 
American children at all ages. 

The student of Hopi culture will find some 
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new items of ethnography overlooked by previ- 
ous investigators, as well as several errors of 
fact due, in part, to the short time available for 
field work and the difficulty of working with in- 
formants in conservative villages. It seems to 
the reviewer that Old Oraibi, despite its partial 
disintegration, would have offered an illuminat- 
ing contrast with reference to child play—a con- 
trast which it was not possible to observe at 
Hotevilla because of the lack of co-operation on 
the part of the villagers. 

This study reveals also that the psychologists 
in general have not yet realized the opportun- 
ities afforded by diverse cultures to test hy- 
potheses derived from the study of our own be- 
havior. When we are able to probe deeper into 
Hopi psychology and to study, in particular, the 
stresses and conflicts within the extended kin- 
ship structure and their effects upon the devel- 
oping personality, we shall find answers to why 
the Hopi adult differs considerably in his be- 
havior from adults in our society. Professor 
Dennis has been too much concerned with the 
similarities which he finds in behavior and de- 
velopment and has perhaps underestimated the 
differences which may be noted between Hopi 
and white behavior in most villages. 


FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 


The Changing Indian. Edited by OLIVER LA 
FarGE. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1942. Pp. 184. $2.00. 


This volume comprises the discussions pre- 
sented at a meeting in March, 1941, under the 
sponsorship of the Institute on the Future of the 
American Indian. As is inevitable in any sym- 
posium, the several contributions are of unequal 
value, though the authors maintain a rather 
high standard. They contribute much informa- 
tion not generally available. The reviewer’s se- 
lection of articles for comment implies no re- 
flection on those omitted but merely attempts to 
direct attention to sociologically interesting ma- 
terial. H. L. Shapiro, for example, demonstrates 
that there is a large percentage of mixed-bloods 
among those officially registered as Indians (pp. 
19-27). J. G. Townsend judiciously sets forth 
some of the basic facts concerning Indian health 
(pp. 28-41), such as the astounding mortality 
during the infant’s first year (24 per cent of 
deaths as compared with 8 per cent for the entire 
United States). In opposition to a widespread 
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view, he does not consider the race as innately 
predisposed to tuberculosis, crediting any group 
similarly placed economically with a correspond- 
ing endemic index. He suggests interesting re- 
searches—e.g., tests of the alleged immunity of 
the Navaho to scarlet fever. John H. Provinse 
(pp. 55-71) convincingly illustrates the impor- 
tance of the pre-existing cultural patterns, to 
which effective plans for the utilization of land 
must adjust. Ward Shepard (pp. 72-83) points 
out the disproportionate immobility of the In- 
dian as compared with the Negro and white 
populations and the catastrophic effects of the 
General Allotment Act. The latter are enlarged 
upon by Allan G. Harper (pp. 84-102), with 
special attention to the Lower Brule Sioux of 
South Dakota, where within a generation over 
half the original allotted area has passed into 
white ownership as a result of ill-considered as- 
signment of grazing land for farming. Educa- 
tional problems are outlined by Gordon Mac- 
Gregor (pp. 116-27) and Willard W. Beatty (pp. 
128-43), who show that typically the Indians 
educated in boarding-schools return to their 
reservations and fail to utilize their industrial 
training. The problem, evidently, is to educate 
them for making a living among their own peo- 
ple. The editor epitomizes the several contribu- 
tions (pp. 166-74), the subsequent pages being 
devoted to a brief bibliography and an index. 


Rosert H. 
University of California 


Look to the Mountain. By LEGRAND CANNON. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1942. $2.75. 


Where land is good and free, the folk society 
grows. A man and his woman, a gun, a canoe, 
an ax, and the canny, careful training of the 
New England child can be the nucleus of a new 
family unit on new land. This fine novel shows 
this process of growth in dramatic form. It is 
recommended to teachers of sociology who do 
not disdain the novel as a supplementary means 
of instruction. 

The story is that of a Connecticut youth of 
the eighteenth century who takes his wife to un- 
settled country in New Hampshire. Barely 
literate, he is a skilled woodsman and farmer. 
He finds the conditions of life in his native settle- 
ment hard and unpromising. They create in 
him a powerful push-to get away. He has this 
push, plus something else—i.e., the nerve to get 
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away and an appetite for higher status and se- 
curity. 

With his meager but invaluable tools and his 
indispensable wife, he sets himself against the 
forces of nature—against the river which can 
move you where you want to go or make you 
break your back paddling; against the forest 
which can feed and shelter you or wear you 
down with dread fatigue; against disease, where 
a man has only his own strong physique and his 
often impotent charms to help. Whit Livings- 
ton, the hero, is pitted against all these forces. 
He fights the cold, slaving to build a cabin and 
chimney against the ringed snows of winter; as 
time goes on he forces an ever better living from 
the brutish soil, glorying in the strength and pa- 
tience of his oxen. 

The pioneer is lonely, and his wife is lonelier 
still. Men are not trained to suffer detachment 
from settled life. One good friend can change 
the world. New neighbors are a solid joy, for 
then the singing begins, the dancing, and the 
endless roundabout chat. 

Men are ever collecting together, assorting 
themselves, building a community, a road, a 
bridge, a mill. In friendship they share the 
tasks too much for the strength of one. Behind 
the simple imagery of this novel these slow- 
moving and powerful processes are seen having 
their way, creating a new community. Whit 
Livingston is mastered by the American dream 
of having “‘something better.” He has the 
strength and faith to buck the current alone. 
What education is today to the seeker after 
power and security, free land was to our fore- 
bears of the eighteenth century. Whit, who had 
the dream and was able to master himself, was 
able to master his land. 

JouNn DOLLARD 
Yale University 


Culture of a Contemporary Rural Community: El 
Cerrito, New Mexico. By OLEN LEONARD and 
C. F. Loomis. (‘Rural Life Studies,”’ No. 1.) 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
November, 1941. Pp. 72. 


In 1931 the Department of Agriculture initi- 
ated a study of six American communities, 
chosen not so much to explore geographical lo- 
calities as to sample cultural differences, these 
differences lying in the range of cultural stabil- 
ity to be found in the communities. El Cerrito, 
thirty miles from Las Vegas, belongs among the 
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stable cultures. It is an example of isolated, in- 
tegrated village life in which the people are 
bound by ties of blood and of early intimacies as 
well as by shared mores and traditions; a life to 
which the inhabitants cling with extreme tenac- 
ity in spite of the fact that within recent years 
it has become almost overpoweringly difficult 
from an economic standpoint. The moving-to- 
town by the older people, in order to work on 
relief projects, and, even more powerfully, the 
drawing-off of many of the young people to 
C.C.C. and N.Y.A. camps have been influential 
factors in introducing changes and some break- 
downs in older attitudes. Yet the values of fam- 
ily, church, and village still remain strong, and 
one gets the impression that, given half a 
chance, they will endure for a long time yet. 

One of the most interesting aspects of this re- 
port lies in what it discloses of the expanding in- 
terests of the Department of Agriculture. Once 
confined almost exclusively to land usage, these 
interests now extend to the community as a 
whole. The authors of this report did not make 
a hasty high-powered survey but spent months 
in becoming intimate with the inhabitants, And 
the most detailed reporting in the study is on 
patterns of community association. 

There is included a supplementary volume of 
photographs to give a more intimate contact 
with the nature and realities of village life. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


Glenview, Illinois 


The Chilean Popular Front. By JOHN REESE 
STEVENSON. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1942. $1.50. 

This is not merely a satisfactory study of the 
ephemeral Chilean Popular Front; it is also a 
good survey of more than a century of Chilean 
national politics, to which subject five of the ten 
brief chapters are devoted. The Popular Front 
survived for less than five years (1936-41) and 
was actually in control of the government for 
only a little more than two years before its dis- 
integration. It was never a harmonious and 
unified organization, and it was subjected to al- 
most constant assaults from both the extreme 
Left and the extreme Right. Its resurrection 
within a year after its demise might have oc- 
curred but for the death of Pedro Aguirre Cerda, 
one of its most astute and moderate leaders. 

Chile’s most successful reform movement 
was not the Popular Front but the coalition led 
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by Arturi Alexandri, who was the dominant po- 
litical figure in the country in 1920-25 and 1932- 
38. With few exceptions the Popular Front 
merely continued the early program which he 
had inaugurated but had more or less aban- 
doned during his later and more conservative 
years when he was centering most of his atten- 
tion on the preservation of constitutional pro- 
cedures against men who preferred the sword to 
the ballot, which had largely been nullified by 
the purchasing of votes. 

Early in 1942, Juan Antonio Rios, a rather 
conservative member of the Radical party, be- 
came president. In Chile, as in most countries 
of the world, the transcendent political problem 
is that of settling sociopolitical issues without re- 
sort to military force. Stevenson thinks the 
prospects are fairly bright since the problem is 
no longer complicated by other issues, such as the 
religious and the racial. The main problems are 
the expansion of production and a more equita- 
ble distribution of national income in order that 
mass living standards may be raised. The ma- 
jority of Chileans are suffering from hunger, al- 
coholism, disease, and ignorance. Moreover, be- 
cause of mountains, deserts, and defective dis- 
tribution of rainfall, the natural resources of the 
country are none too abundant. While Chile 
possesses iron and potential water power, cok- 
ing coal is scarce and timber for charcoal is 
not plentiful except in the rainy and cold region 
of the south. 

J. Frep Rippy 
University of Chicago 


Grass Roots Politics: National V oting Behavior of 
Typical States. By Harotp F. GOSNELL. 
Washington: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1942. 


At a time when American life is undergoing 
great transformations, an analysis of the shift- 
ing forces behind the American party system 
throws some light on the road which America is 
traveling. Although he does not go so far as to 
say that America faces the danger of a return to 
the isolationism and reactionary Republicanism 
of the 1920’s, Gosnell does warn that the demo- 
cratic party system faces severe tests in the fu- 
ture. He finds that the middle class, the tradi- 
tional backbone of American democracy, is los- 
ing faith in the democratic way of life; that the 
insecurities of the post-war world may bring 
fascism to America unless there is planning to 
meet the situation; and that the future of the 
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American party system depends upon the faith 
of all of us 


in the efficacy of the democratic process to solve the 
difficult problems of the war and post-war periods, 
upon our willingness to make sacrifices to attain 
national unity, upon our ability to achieve discipline 
without going fascist, and upon our tolerance of 
changes in our economic and political institutions 
urgently called for by the times. 


Among the trends that the author empha- 
sizes are: (1) the two major parties are tending 
to divide more on economic and class lines than 
in the past; (2) there is a decline in the old type 
of patronage system brought about by the 
growth of the civil service system; and (3) there 
is a tendency for formerly nonpartisan civic 
groups to become partisan and fight in the politi- 
cal arena for their ends. 

Gosnell’s method of approach is a study of 
the election returns of six states—Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, California, Illinois, and Louis- 
iana—selected because each represents a bloc 
of states that vote in a similar pattern. There 
are some valuable insights into the political de- 
velopments of these states, as well as an over- 
whelming array of statistics; but this book 
would have been more valuable had the author 
been able to interview politicians and newspa- 
per editors for information as to the “‘deals’’ be- 
tween the two parties which sometimes render 
election statistics meaningless. 

WALTER JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


The Flight of the Chiefs: Epic Poetry of Fiji. By 
BuELL H. Quain. New York: J. J. Augus- 
tin, 1942. Pp. 248. 


In the isolated villages of Fiji the bard still 
flourishes. The young introduce innovations, 
but the old men cherish the ancient traditions 
in song and story. Here are to be found classic 
examples of primitive literature—‘‘true songs”’ 
or epics, the composition of which is said to be 
directly inspired by the ancestors and which 
hand on historic traditions of the tribe; “‘sere- 
nades,” which serve in entertaining guests as 
well as in courting; dance songs, full of archaic 
words and closely bound up with ancient rituals; 
tales or ‘‘true conversation,’’ which embody an- 
cient lore and may influence conduct; stories 
told merely for diversion; animal stories told 
to the young, sometimes pointing a moral; and, 
finally, “conversation,” an art form in itself. 
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(Texts of all these save the last class make up 
the volume.) The places and people, the very 
words used, are all intimately connected with 
the local life and can hardly be appreciated by 
an outsider. But Mr. Quain, by providing an- 
notations, a short introduction, and a glossary, 
has made this literature intelligible without de- 
stroying its expressive character. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Glenview, Illinois 


Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas: A Study 
of Rates of Delinquents in Relation to Differ- 
ential Characteristics of Local Communities in 
American Cities. By CLIFFORD R. SHAW and 
Iienry D. McKay, with chapters by Nor- 
MAN S. HAYNER, PAuL G. CRESSEY, CLAR- 
ENCE W. SCHROEDER, T. EARL SULLENGER, 
Eart R. Moses, and CALvIN F. SCHMID. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
Pp. xxxii+451. $4.50. 


This is a compilation of most of the ecologi- 
cal studies of delinquency that have been made 
in the United States and an extension of the 
studies to new areas. It includes more than one 
hundred thousand cases in twenty-one cities. 
It demonstrates in a practically incontrovertible 
manner that delinquency rates vary regularly 
and consistently in American cities by concen- 
tric zones and that the variations in delinquency 
rates are closely correlated with variations in re- 
lief, unemployment, rentals, homeownership, 
bad housing, infant mortality, tuberculosis, 
mental disorders, decrease in the population, 
and the proportion of the population which is 
foreign-born or Negro. This close-packed anal- 
ysis of factual data makes it clear that delin- 
quency rates are a function of, and dynamically 
related to, community life. The factual analysis 
is supplemented by a valuable introductory 
chapter on the history of ecological studies of 
delinquency rates. 

In two chapters the authors depart somewhat 
from the factual analysis and present an inter- 
pretation of the data. This portion of the book, 
although restricted, is likely to receive the 
greatest attention of students. In chapter vii 
the delinquency rates are interpreted as due to 
the traditions of an area and to the breakdown 
of the family and of the local community as 
agencies of control. This interpretation is essen- 
tially the theory of differential association and 
is an explanation of the genesis of delinquent 
behavior of a particular person. In chapter xx 


the principal question is: Why does the tradi- 
tion of delinquency develop in areas of certain 
types and not in areas of other types? The an- 
swer which is suggested is poverty. This an- 
swer is qualified in various ways, although the 
qualifications are not explicitly organized. The 
qualifications seem to the reviewer to be as fol- 
lows: First, this generalization is stated with 
reference to the American city, with its freedom 
and anonymity. Poverty in a rural area need 
not and often does not result in a tradition of de- 
linquency. Second, the conventional American 
culture is assumed to be dominant in all areas of 
the American city. Therefore, delinquents have 
the same generalized objectives as nondelin- 
quents. Certain immigrant groups which have 
not assimilated the conventional values of 
American culture do not immediately develop 
traditions of delinquency, even though they are 
in poverty. Third, poverty does not produce a 
tradition of delinquency because of the sheer 
lack of money (as it may produce a high rate of 
infant mortality) but because of its impediments 
to the realization of generalized objectives, such 
as status or prestige. 

The interpretation of the genesis of traditions 
of delinquency in certain areas is an approxima- 
tion to a satisfactory generalization. The inade- 
quacies in the interpretation are probably due 
to the small space allotted to it. The inade- 
quacies or unanswered questions are as follows: 
First, the interpretation could be more readily 
grasped and would be more intelligible if the 
qualifications and explanations were merged 
with the original answer to form a single clear- 
cut proposition. It would be difficult to test its 
validity by specific research studies, as it now 
stands. Second, the postulate regarding con- 
ventional values is not clear. Does it mean that 
the wants are of the same kinds or of the same 
intensity in all parts of a city? Does it refer to 
specific things, such as Cadillac cars, or to gen- 
eralized objectives, such as status? Do general- 
ized objectives mean anything except to sociolo- 
gists? Third, although the generalization is 
stated with reference to juvenile delinquency, it 
should be consistent with the data regarding 
other kinds of criminal behavior. It does not 
seem to be consistent with the data regarding 
white-collar criminality, for traditions of crim- 
inal behavior develop in the business and pro- 
fessional world where facilities for satisfying 
needs by legal methods are not limited in the 
sense in which they are limited in the deteriorat- 
ed areas of the city. Fourth, the interpretation 
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does not seem to be consistent with the recom- 
mendations of local community organization, in 
the form of area projects, as the method of re- 
ducing juvenile delinquency. The area proj- 
ects cannot make appreciable modifications in 
the system of distribution of wealth and there- 
fore cannot break down the traditions of de- 
linquency if those traditions are due to poverty. 
Since the area projects are having some effect on 
the traditions of delinquency, it is probable that 
the interpretation of their genesis is inadequate. 


Epwin H. SuTHERLAND 
Indiana University 


The Etiology of Delinquent and Criminal Be- 
havior: A Planning Report for Research. By 
WALTER C. RECKLESS. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1943. Pp. xii+ 
169. 


The purpose of this monograph is to provide 
suggestions and better planning for future re- 
search in the etiology of delinquent and criminal 
behavior, particularly with a view to a more inte- 
grated research effort. As Professor E. W. Bur- 
gess points out in the Foreword, it is an attempt 
to co-ordinate the work of the representatives of 
various disciplines—such as anthropology, psy- 
chiatry, psychology, and sociology—who are en- 
gaged in the study of the causes of criminal be- 
havior but who often remain unaware of what 
has been or is being done by others in the field. 
In order to achieve this purpose, the author 
gives a brief review of the research in criminal 
etiology done to date. Leaving unsurveyed 
what he calls “‘the classical era of criminology” 
with its “‘particularistic theories” (the writings 
of Lombroso, Tarde, Ferri et al.), Reckless 
sketches the more significant researches of the 
last twenty or thirty years, to which he refers as 
‘the period of segmented studies.” The studies 
of twins, of the feeble-minded, and of endocrine 
glands, of delinquent areas and of business cy- 
cles, etc., are brought in brief review before the 
reader. Finally, several hypotheses concerning 
crime causation, in which Reckless sees the dawn 
of a new period in criminological thinking, 
namely, that of reformulation and systematiza- 


tion, are brought to the fore. The largely Con-_ 
tinental school of criminal biology, Sutherland’s 


hypothesis about differential association as a 
cause of crime, and Sellin’s analysis of conduct 
norm observance are presented. In addition to 
these, Reckless mentions four research trends 
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which are, according to him, not strictly etio- 
logical but closely related, namely: the studies 
of criminal careers, categoric criminal risks, 
trait differences between criminals and noncrim- 
inals, and response to treatment. 

The suggestions for future research by the 
author himself are to be found in three places 
in the book: (1) in the scattered remarks ac- 
companying the specific researches presented, 
indicating what issues remain open and on what 
specific points more research is needed; (2) in a 
special chapter on promising research leads, 
where several research projects are suggested; 
(3) in Appendix D, where various suggestions 
for the organization of research are made, such 
as, e.g., establishment of an academy for re- 
search in delinquent and criminal behavior, 
clearance of larger research projects through a 
conference of representatives of the disciplines 
concerned, etc. As to the general orientation of 
future research, the basic theme of Reckless’ 
suggestions is his emphasis on the study of both 
situational and personality differentials of con- 
forming behavior and conformist versus non- 
conforming behavior and nonconformists, vis- 
ualizing at the same time criminal and delin- 
quent behavior as a special case of more general 
nonconformity with the conduct norms. 

In the volume are included also some three 
appendixes written by various authors and con- 
sisting of short descriptions of collections of data 
available for research and of plans for some re- 
search projects, which the respective criminolo- 
gists consider as especially vital for extending 
our knowledge about etiology of crime at the 
present juncture. 

This monograph itself is thus far the most 
conspicuous symptom of what Reckless chooses 
to call a new period of reformulation and syste- 
matization in criminal etiology. Being an at- 
tempt at rethinking and co-ordinating scattered 
data and hypotheses, the book should be heart- 
ily welcomed. As somebody aptly put it, the re- 
searchers often speak ‘‘the language of criminol- 
ogy with an accent of their mother-field,” and 
it is always good to translate these dialects so 
that a common body of organized knowledge 
may be formed which at the same time should 
yield basis for further research. 


An always pertinent question is: For whose 
benefit, exactly, is the book written? Did Reck- 
less have in mind the beginner seeking to ac- 
quaint himself with the research in etiology of 
criminal behavior or the graduate student on 
the lookout for a topic for a Master’s or Doctor’s 


al 
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thesis? Or was he writing for a full-grown crim- 
inologist interested and possibly directing re- 
search? The needs of the first two are well taken 
care of, but the whole setting of the monograph 
implies that it is the last group to whom the 
writing is primarily addressed. And yet the 
monograph has surveyed too many specific 
topics in too smal! a space to reach the level of 
discussion on which the author would have the 
full opportunity to help the advance of van- 
guard criminological thought. As it stands now, 
the book is a collection of brief suggestions for 
the future and an encyclopedic survey of the re- 
searches done to date—well systematized, to be 
sure, but on the whole somewhat repetitious of 
the respective chapters of any good text on 
criminology, e.g., Reckless’ own Criminal Be- 
havior. 

PETER P. LEJINS 
University of Maryland 


Recreation and Delinquency. By ETHEL SHANAS, 
with the collaboration of CATHERINE E. 
DUNNING. Prepared for the Chicago Recrea- 
tion Commission. Chicago: Chicago Recrea- 
tion Commission, 1942. Pp. xxxi-+ 284. 
Three broad purpeses underlie the investiga- 

tion that is reported in this volume: (1) to as- 
certain the recreational interests and activities 
of Chicago boys and girls; (2) to study compara- 
tively the recreational activities of delinquents 
and nondelinquents; and (3) to ascertain what 
relationships, if any, exist between participation 
in organized recreation and delinquent behav- 
ior. 

In conducting the study, recreation-partici- 
pation records were secured for 15,000 boys and 
8,000 girls, ten to seventeen years old, in four 
communities of high delinquency and one com- 
munity of low delinquency. Delinquency was 
interpreted to include both “official” delin- 
quents (those with police records) and “un- 
official” delinquents (those judged to be delin- 
quent by the personnel of the agencies co-op- 
erating in the study). 

The findings of the investigation are of im- 
portance to sociologists, recreation adminis- 
trators, and community planners alike. Some 
of the findings bring additional factual support 
to the results yielded by previous studies; others 
represent new knowledge. The study showed 
that there was more provision for the super- 
vised recreation of boys than there was for 
girls; that boys over fourteen were much less at- 


tracted by current programs of supervised recre- 
ation than were younger boys; that delinquent 
boys preferred loosely supervised activities, 
such as those in the gameroom, and competitive 
sports; that delinquents attended movies more 
frequently than did nondelinquents; that all the 
boys and girls spent twice as much time at the 
movies as in organized recreation; and that rela- 
tively few boys or girls participated in the pro- 
grams of more than one agency. 

Although the investigation appears in the 
main to have been soundly conceived and con- 
ducted, social scientists are likely to consider it 
vulnerable at two points. First, the procedure 
for determining “unofficial” delinquents is rather 
precarious. It would be very easy, if not an ac- 
tual temptation, for the personnel of the agen- 
cies to consider as “malicious mischief” the be- 
havior of a boy or girl who had caused trouble 
in the agency—perhaps especially if he or she 
were no longer an agency participant. 

Second, the conclusion that “participation in 
supervised recreation reduces juvenile delin- 
quency” (p. x) is wide open to question in the 
light of the evidence presented. Some of the 
data indicate that delinquents spend more time 
in recreation than do nondelinquents (p. 240), 
although a smaller percentage of delinquents 
than of nondelinquents participate in organized 
recreation (p. 242). 

Considerable importance is given to the data 
showing that, of delinquents who did not attend 
recreation agencies, 5.5 per hundred more be- 
came recidivists than was true of the delin- 
quents who did participate in recreation pro- 
grams. The figures for recidivism were 10.5 and 
15.5 per hundred for recreation participants and 
nonparticipants, respectively. Even granting 
that the difference of 5.0 per hundred is large 
enough to be statistically significant, the inter- 
pretation of this finding may well be a case of 
“putting the cart before the horse,” the effect 
before the cause, in assuming that the boys were 
less delinquent because more “‘recreational.”’ In 
dealing with behavior that possesses so complex 
a set of causal and contributing conditions as 
does delinquency, it is probably more cautious 
to assume that the kind of individuals who are, 
or who become, delinquent are the kind who are 
less likely to participate in organized recreation 
(and in many other constructive activities) than 
to assume that individuals are less likely to be 
delinquent because they participate an hour or 
two a week in supervised recreation. In other 
similar studies the investigators assumed that a 
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complex set of physiological, emotional, and 
social factors is basic in delinquent behavior, 
and the degree of participation in recreation 
agencies is interpreted to be more the result of a 
selective process at work.' 

The recommendations growing out of the 
study, ten in number, are basically sound in 
principle and could be adopted fruitfully, on a 
wide scale, in the community planning of recrea- 
tion for children and youth. 

HApDLeyY S. Dimock 
George Williams College 


Criminology. By DoNALD R. Tart. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. xii+708. 


In criminology more than in other specialized 
fields of our discipline a fortunate tradition re- 
quires that the textbook not only provide for 
educational purposes but make an original con- 
tribution to theory and systematic integration 
of research. The new text by Taft adds to the 
current discussion by exhausting in an extreme- 
ly stimulating manner the possibilities of view- 
ing crime as the product of culture—and, in par- 
ticular, of viewing modern crime as the outcome 
of our general American culture. 

The author does not restrict himself to the 
well-known references about the competitive 
rather than co-operative structure of our soci- 
ety. He focuses attention upon various exploita- 
tive relationships in our culture, likely to be re- 
flected in illegal as well as legal activities. He 
analyzes the crimogenetic effect of our dynamic 
institutions, the lack of homogeneity in our 
population, and the overlapping of cultural tra- 
ditions. The predominance of a materialistic 
outlook, the close relationship of speculative at- 
titudes, labor exploitation, and monopolistic 
advantages to success and prestige in the busi- 
ness world are given consideration. An attempt 
is made to trace similar attitudes in the pattern 
of criminal behavior in the American scene. 

Undoubtedly, the approach chosen enables 
the author to throw light upon the most strik- 


*See Henry P. Fairchild, The Conduct Habits of 
Boy Scouts (New York: Boy Scouts of America, 
1931), p. 81; and Frederic M. Thrasher, ‘The 
Boys’ Club and Juvenile Delinquency,” American 
Journal of Sociology, July, 1936, pp. 66-80. For dis- 
cussion of the complex causal factors in delinquency 
see Sheldon Glueck, “Of Crime, Probation and Cog- 
nate Matters,”’ Federal Probation, July-September, 
1942, Pp. 53-60. 
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ing features of American crime: the racketeer- 
ing enterprises, the organization of the crime 
community, and the planned career of the pro- 
fessional criminal. These latter phenomena find 
exhaustive treatment in an excellent chapter 
which interprets their function in terms of social 
demand relating criminal activities to the needs 
of various sections of our society: labor, busi- 
ness, and the general consumer. 

The discussion of crime as a product of cul- 
ture is suggestive, but the conclusions remain 
tentative because of the lack of comparative 
material. Generalizations on the basis of a sin- 
gle case are of doubtful validity. Has the author 
arrived at significant differentials? What are 
the relevant differences between European and 
American culture and how do they affect the 
composition and organization of crime? Per- 
haps competition and exploitation are character- 
istic of our Western civilization. What, then, is 
the specific background of American crime? 
There is little recognition of European condi- 
tions in our criminological literature. Taft’s 
leading hypothesis, however, makes the study 
of crime in other cultures a sine qua non. An- 
thropological and historical material may have 
to compensate for the lack of information about 
crime in contemporary cultures. It is to be re- 
gretted that the author overlooked Rusche and 
Kirchheimer’s Punishment and Social Structure, 
a publication which in a challenging manner 
carries the assumption of “crime as a product” 
into the historical background of Western civili- 
zation. 

The process of crime causation as it affects 
the individual is seen in close relationship to the 
cultural background. Taft arrives at a “‘tripar- 
tite explanation of crime’”’ as follows: 


(1) The crimogenic processes must originate 
first in universal human needs or desires, just as 
non-criminal behavior originates. These we assume. 
Since not all men are similarly criminal, the crimo- 
genic processes must also take cognizance of indi- 
vidual differences. .... (2) A complete theory of 
crime must then be stated in terms of all types of 
differential experiences as they affect immediate 
situations and as they have conditioned the per- 
sonality in the past..... (3) Finally, the crimo- 
genic process is basically conditioned by the nature 
of the general culture [p. 288]. 


With the emphasis upon psychogenic and 
sociogenic factors as well as the cultural back- 
ground, Taft uses an eclectic approach to the 
problem of crime causation. Thus the limita- 
tions of Sutherland’s otherwise closely related 
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theory of differential association are avoided. 
But they are avoided at the cost of clarity in the 
definition of the problem. Our attention is 
called to the importance not only of factors but 
of combinations of factors in the process of 
crime causation; but the process of interaction 
within these “‘clusters’’ as well as the causative 
role of the cultural background remains some- 
what in the dark. The author abandons the 
hope of a “single theory of crime.’’ “Strictly 
speaking,’’ he writes, ‘every criminal’s history 
is unique.”’ True enough; but recent discussions 
of case history and statistical methods permit a 
more concise description of the methods and 
purpose of research than the statement that “‘we 
may distinguish approximately similar combina- 
tions of experience which account for much 
crime” (p. 290). 

As a textbook, Taft’s Criminology should 
prove to be an extremely useful instrument. The 
“Selected References” make ample use of recent 
articles in our leading periodicals, introducing 
the student to the latest progress in criminologi- 
cal research. The penological discussion, or 
rather the discussion of ‘“‘The Treatment of the 
Criminal,” is marked by an unusually clear and 
systematic representation of our institutions of 
law enforcement. Taft’s “Principles of a New 
Penology”’ (p. 308) are applied as a measuring- 
rod for critical evaluation. Thus, the student is 
never lost in the confusing detail of contempo- 
rary institutions but is guided toward a con- 
structive attitude in the field of applied crim- 
inology. 

SVEND RIEMER 
Cornell University 


Disorganisation: Personal and Social. By Er- 
NEST R. Mowrer. New York: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1942. Pp. 66s. 


Social Pathology. By LAWRENCE Guy Brown. 
New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1942. Pp. 
584. 

These are important books, if for no other 
reason than that each presents in its own way a 
systematic theory of social and personal disor- 
ganization. Sociology has sorely needed text- 
book-writers with the patience and courage to 
re-work the valuable Thomas and Znaniecki dis- 
organization theory into an intelligible frame of 
reference for the consideration of contemporary 
social problems. The two books under review 
should encourage sociologists and advanced stu- 


dents to sharpen their thinking in a much-neg- 
lected area of theoretical analysis. 

Mowrer, although purporting to regard so- 
cial and personal disorganization simply as dif- 
ferent aspects of the same organic process (as 
did Cooley, and Thomas and Znaniecki), focuses 
almost exclusively on the individual. “Thus, 
social change, social disorganization, and per- 
sonal disorganization all have their genesis in 
the variant behavior of individuals” (p. 26). 
When these individual innovations meet with 
social disappioval (in varying degrees of intens- 
ity), the individual responds to the ciitical atti- 
tudes of others by manifesting some type of per- 
sonal disorganization. Thus, a person may ac- 
tively rebel against the social order, defining his 
goal in terms of the larger social welfare and 
seeking to align himself with sympathetic cults 
or sects, as in the revolt of youth, the reformer, 
the radical, and the revolutionist. Or the rebel- 
lion of the individual may be directed toward 
hedonistically defined goals, where he finds cer- 
tain fellow-sympathizers likewise socially disap- 
proved, as in the case of the delinquent, the 
adult criminal, the prostitute and other sexual 
variants, the partner in marital discord. Still 
others, as characterized by the alcoholic, the 
drug addict, and the neurotic, develop escape 
mechanisms of one kind or another, subjective 
compensations for their failure to gain social ap- 
proval. Finally, some retreat into a subjective 
world of their own construction, withdrawing 
from participation in the social order; the conse- 
quence of this in the extreme forms is the psy- 
chotic and the suicide. 

Social disorganization, according to Mowrer, 
is merely the collective aspect of personal dis- 
organization, witnessed by individual deviants 
in the mass—e.g., delinquents, alcoholics, di- 
vorcees, etc. The variant responses of individ- 
uals disturb ‘“‘the equilibrium inherent in the 
social order,” and there is ‘‘a breakdown in the 
patterns of social control.”’ 

Brown finds his unifying theme in the as- 
sumption that “abnormal” social behavior is as 
naturalistic in causation as ‘‘normal’”’ behavior 
and that the same set of sociological and social- 
psychological principles explain each type. He 
believes that we must have a frame of reference 
“in which both normal and abnormal persons 
[can] be studied and explained as unities” (p. 
8). Brown’s suggested frame of reference for the 
understanding of all personal disorganization is 


the interactive relationship between the organic 
heritage, the social heritage, the human nature of 
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the person, and his unique experience. These fac- 
tors are always in interaction with each other, so 
that behavior can never be explained in terms of 
only one [p. 8]. 


In the light of the interaction of these factors, he 
then considers different types of personal disor- 
ganization, such as speech disorders, sex pathol- 
ogies, pathological drinking, pathological eating, 
mental ill-health, suicide, delinquents, and crim- 
inals. 
Brown sees social disorganization as likewise 
a product of “interactive living,” and he con- 
siders it the result of the same sociological and 
social-psychological processes as govern social 
organization. In fact, social disorganization is 
simply “social organization that is not culturally 
approved” (p.365). The explanation of social dis- 
organization lies in our understanding the whole 
social process, which is ‘‘the interactive relation- 
ship between human nature and social organiza- 
tion” (p. 358). This theory is woven into an 
analysis of such cross-sections of social life as 
the family, education, religion, science, econom- 
ic factors, political factors, legal factors, the 
press, social-psychological epidemics, and war. 
Both these theoretical contributions are sci- 
entific in approach; each eschews a moralistic or 
social welfare theme. This in itself is a promis- 
ing departure from much of the extant literature 
in the field. Brown succeeds better than Mowr- 
er in keeping his theoretical scheme constantly 
in sight as he discusses each separate problem. 
Mowrer is obscure and difficult to follow at vari- 
ous points in his discussion. However, he has 
made effective use of pertinent research mate- 
rials. Both books are excellently documented. 
Neither frame of reference is adequate within 
itself. Mowrer’s is too particularistic; Brown’s 
is too general. Mowrer’s quasi-psychiatric ap- 
proach is so preoccupied with the individual as 
the source of both personal and social disorgani- 
zation that he overlooks the important role of 
social institutions and group values as sources of 
deviant individual behavior. Any concept of 
social disorganization which is a sort of summa- 
tion of personally disorganized individuals cer- 
tainly misses the forest because of the trees. 
Brown has a more comprehensive theory, and 
he grasps the significance of culture and institu- 
tions; but it is a theory which is amorphous and 
elusive. It is important to emphasize the inter- 
action of all factors and to avoid particularism, 
but it is also necessary to be incisive in the han- 
dling of analytical concepts. It is meaningless 
to talk about interaction unless each factor in- 
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cluded is carefully defined and its particular 
role in relation to the other factors specifically 
delineated. Such nebulous concepts as “human 
nature”’ and “‘social heritage” do not lend them- 
selves to the precise analysis of problem phe- 
nomena. 

Indeed, the reviewer is skeptical whether any 
theory of personal-social disorganization can be 
made sufficiently precise for the analysis of so- 
cial problems in a multinorm society such as 
ours. Awareness of social problems is relative 
to the multiplicity of diverse social values. When 
a society is loosely integrated, with no solid core 
of common values, a deviation from one norm 
is always in the direction of conformity with 
some other norm. For this reason any given de- 
viation may be regarded with abhorrence, in- 
difference, or positive approval by the different 
people who make up that society. Thus, the ex- 
istence of social problems is relative to those 
groups who are problem-conscious with respect 
to certain deviations from norms they think de- 
sirable. This is why race prejudice is defined as 
a social problem by some people but not by 
others. The same can be said of the labor move- 
ment, housing conditions, and trends in the 
birth rate. Pathological eating is not a social 
problem to most intemperate eaters, although it 
may be one to physicians. Furthermore, even 
among those people who are agreed that a given 
deviation is a problem, solutions are usually 
frustrated because of value-conflicts over appro- 
priate policy. 

Social problems are practical problems of so- 
cial control, and all the available scientific in- 
formation will not solve a social problem until 
the attitudes of those whose ways of living con- 
stitute the problem are changed. Any service- 
able theory of social problems, therefore, must 
be one which can identify and delineate the 
multiple conflicts of values which give rise to the 
behavior or conditions we wish to control. 


R. C. FULLER 


University of Michigan 


Personality and Mental Illness: An Essay in 
Psychiatric Diagnosis. By JoHN BOWLBY. 
New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1942. Pp. 
viii+280. $2.75. 


This piece of research, while painstakingly 
done, does not advance our knowledge of the 
possible relationship between personality type 
and the form of mental illness much beyond 
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Kretschmer’s brilliant analysis—a point of 
which the author seems to be quite cognizant, as 
there are numerous approvals given to Kretsch- 
mer’s formulations. 

The general methodological framework with- 
in which this research has been conducted in- 
cludes the following five well-known viewpoints: 
(1) the differences between the normal, healthy 
mental state, the psychoneuroses, and the psy- 
choses are not of kind but of degree; (2) there is 
a fundamental difference between schizoid and 
syntonic individuals even though mixed types 
are observed; (3) the tendency to mental illness 
is inherited; (4) the major functional psychoses 
breed true; and (5) early environmental sur- 
roundings are of significance in determining the 
manner in which genetic stability or instability 
will materialize in the growing personality. 

Within this intellectual mold his procedure is 
to construct a schedule containing 105 personal- 
ity traits. This list is found to contain 33 spe- 
cific schizoid traits and 72 nonspecific traits 
of which some are depressive and others are 
hyperthymic. Three series of cases—23 affec- 
tive psychotics, 13 schizophrenics, and 29 psy- 
choneurotics—in which the diagnoses are sup- 
posedly accurate, are selected, and a tabula- 
tion is made of the personality traits found in 
each case. To accomplish this, the author relies 
on the “hearsay”’ technique—namely, the clin- 
ical case history and interviews with patients’ 
relatives. He regards this technique of learning 
about a person as “simpler and more reliable 
than any test yet devised.”’ From this analysis 
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of the personality traits found in these three 
diagnostic groups two general conclusions are 
indicated: (1) “‘whereas any syntonic trait may 
appear in schizoids, the reverse does not hap- 
pen’’; (2) in general, the symptomatology of psy- 
choneurotics may appear in either syntonic or 
schizoid personalities. In addition to these gen- 
eral conclusions the attempt is made to develop 
a diagnostic procedure which will be more useful 
for prognosis than any of the current schemes. 

What of this? There are a number of dubious 
points affecting the author’s conclusions. How 
were the schizoid and nonspecific traits deter- 
mined or classified? If they were labeled as such 
after the empirical work was done (which ap- 
pears to be the case [p. 57]), then one gets state- 
ments like the following: Schizoid traits are 
traits of schizophrenics. Schizophrenes have 
also many nonspecific (syntonic) traits. Syn- 
tonic personalities do not have schizoid traits 
but have nonspecific (syntonic) traits. The re- 
viewer can find no justification or value for this 
classification of traits. What is a personality 
trait? This concept is nowhere defined. 

This work contains an adequate review of 
the available literature, written in English, in 
this research area. It is hoped that studies of 
this general character will continue, utilizing 
more rigorous and objective techniques of anal- 
ysis and also, possibly, including a study of 
other types of mental reactions in addition to 
the two major diagnostic groups. 


H. WARREN DUNHAM 
Wayne University 
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